In the political arena: 
“apathetics", "gladiators” 
and “spectators". Geraint 
Parry and George Moyser 
discuss the nature of 
POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION in 
Britain (pages 14 and 15), 
which P.F, Ridley describes 


literacy among the 
underprivileged (page 15) 





E. V. RIEU's Penguin 
Classics translation of the 
Odyssey has now sold a 
staggering 2, 760,000 copies. 
Betty Hadlee, present eai tor 
of the Classics series, looks 
back at its founder and 
inspiration (page 17) 

(Just) East of Suez: by 1945 
British politicians were 

laraely reconciled to lasing 
India, the jewel of the Empire. 
Their attention shilled, as 
William Roger Louis has 
described in a new study, to 
the informal empire of the 
MIDDLE EAST. David 
Carlton reviews The British 
Empire in the Middle East 
, . (page 18) 

What is the relation of 
SCIENCE to 
TECHNOLOGY? 

"•]’ Dependence? symbiosis? 

I • competition? Alec Campbell 
reviews Robert Bud's and 
. 1 Gerrylynn Roberts’ 

, '! provocatively titled account 
v . of Victorian chemistry 
4'S ■$ . . Science versus Practice (page 
23) 
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Small is not so bad 


Twelve of Britain's universities, 
almost a quarter, have fewer than 
3,500 students. Although three are 
constituent colleges of the University 
of Wales and so not full universities in 
their own right, these 12 are ail regular 
universities in common-sense terms; 
the total does not include the business 
schools, Lampeter and the Welsh 


( from their size these institutions have 
I little in common; three new, four 
1 technological, one postwar English. 

one ancient Scottish. Nor do they 
I enjoy similar reputations. By no 
means all nre “vulnerable" in the 
whisper-language of the university 
establishment; among the 12 is York 
which battles with Warwick for the 
title of the most successful of the new 
universities. 

Yet size is a growing consideration 
m deciding university policy today. 
Being in that bottom quartile has 
become a prima facie case for vulner- 
ability, which would have seemed 
nonsensical only ten years ago. By the 
middle 1970s most sensible people 
accepted [hat Britain's universities 
were not likely after all to grow as big 
as the spectacular campus universities i 

of America. , 

The more shrewd suspected that I 
some universities had spreed the sub- s 
jects they taught too thm and too far. < 
As the nope of further massive expan- i 

sion receded these universities might i 
be left with too many departments too 
close for comfort to the edge of d 


■ , ... — ...w. . iiiv \.uzg ui 

viability. But this was seen as an 
internal not an external problem, an 
issue that might need to be tackled by 
tougher university administration not 
an issue that would become a serious 
factor in national policy making for the 
.University system- . . .... .. . 

• tecanw an active issue 

uj 1981 when the University Grunts 
Committee decided to cut student 
intakes to match the reduced grant 
The universities now had to come to 
tha! not only 
excluded further significant expansion 
but required them to reduce their 
present number of students. In larger 
universities such a change could be 

a l retrenchment, 
a defensible determination to protect 

2SS standards “ If hs effect on 
S etn pi°ynient and student 
opportunity could be forgotten, in 
smaller universities It was a much more 
serious matter. Notonly ^tSSSS 

S a n^VJ!! 0i ) W or d i v *sion chok- 
ed off hut the vtabjuiy of departments 

“ d _SP" integrity of institutions 
put at risk, 

nr«Si ma ne f s - h ? s bec °me an active 
universities with greater force than 


cs, larger ones. Of course not all small 
lan departments are in small universities; 
ire some universities have been able to 
ity tolerate the proliferation of smal de- 
in partments precisely because they are 
lar large institutions. Nor is research ex- 
is; cellence a monopoly of the big institu- 
ss tions; outside the “big brother” sub- 
sh jects like nuclear physics where size is 


j - - iiiuity ante 

re universities have strong reputations . 
ir Yei the UGC’s new approach is still 
i, likely lo discriminate against smaller 

y institutions. Inevitably small universi- 

o ties have more smalt departments than 
e big universities. Moreover small de- 
v partments in small universities are 
[ more likely to be in science, where the 
- arguments against smallness are stron- 
’ ger, while small departments in big 
universities are often in the more 
exotic humanities, where there may be 
no alternative to smallness. 

As for more selective research fund- 
ing it is difficult to imagine that smaller 
universities will not be at a sustained 
and so cumulative disadvantage. The 
exodus of so many staff over the past 
three years often leaving a barely 
pulsating critical mass, the growing 
sophistication and expense of neces- 
sary equipment so much more difficult 
to justify and to use intensely in 
smaller units, the comparative scarcity 
of vacancies for new young staff- these 
and other factors will handicap smaller 
institutions in the research race. 

These new policies, on the size of 
departments and the selectivity of 
research, are being developed against 
the confused background or a growing 
belief that there needs to be much 
more categorical differentiation be- 
tween universities than has ever been 
the formal practice in Britain in the 
' »w5 J 1 * 8 arguedthatWc can no longer 
afford to treat ajl ‘universities, rhetor- 
ically If not actually, as if they were of 
equal standing. Instead we should 

mOVfl Inuinrrli on smIUi • 


1 pen to those universities which have 
; railed to break into the, entirely unde- 
i fined but powerfully suggestive, big 
time? 

Both questions deserve to be 
addressed not because they are fair but 
because they are being asked. The first 
should be answered by a bold assertion 
that in a more differentiated and 
selective system the big universities do 
not always deserve to be the winners 
and the small ones always the losers. 
The success of York is clear proof that 
smal! does not equal bad, wnile there 
are some universities safely above the 
3,500 students level which have wob- 
blyreputations. 

The analogy with the United States 
has to be handled with great care. 
America's highly diverse system of 
higher education has grown up in quite 
different historical circumstances. The 
voluntary colleges which are about to 
come within the withering orbit of the 
National Advisory Body are the 
nearest equivalent to America’s liberal 
arts colleges, not Keele or Stirling. 

Two other points need to be empha- 
size “ m devising a considered answer 
to the first question. First, a university 
with 2,470 full-time students, the smal- 
lest of the 12, is still a large institution- 
far larger than the average university 
of the pre-Robbins era. Anyone who 
doubts how big universities today have 
become by the standards of even 
h,8tor y should read the essay 
Ear y Days at Leicester” in Philip 
™ s recent anthology Required 

Second, the American system is 
remorsely research-led. Undergradu- 
ate teaching is often of patchy quality 
in the most famous research universi- 
ties. Do we wish to reproduce that 
pattern on this side of the Atlantic? 



I am thinking of taking my car lo ih 
garage and having the fronfbuZ 

ing the back bumper because that 
piece of equipment, like obsolete 
parts of the anatomy that wiibtr 
away when they are no longer am 
use, has already ceased to be t 
bumper in any meaningful sense, 

on my car the rear light! 
are actually set Into the bumperTw 
you can deduce that I own aMfoi 
Metro and assume that the popula- 


tion as a whole has given up drhlni 
into the rear of motorcars, excecl 
possibly when parking In London. 

But the front bumper Is a differed 
matter. However insubstantial, It 
still looks like a bumper and b 
therefore a provocation. It In rite 
other motorists or motorcycles to 
drive straight at me and smash me op 
- as well as possibly themselvesj and 
since that is clearly undesirable, the 
best thing is to get rid of the bumper 
so that Innocent drivers will no 
longer be provoked to behave badly, 

You may wonder what has put this 
idea into my head. It is because I was 
transfixed by Mr ScarglU’s declare, 
tkm a few weeks ago that the miners, 
who we all know, especially in York* 
shire, are peaceftj] people, are pro- 
voked by the sight or riot shields fed 


wo suuuia 

move lowardsanexplicit two-or three 
- tier university system, with a dozen 
or so research universities on the 
American pattern, a middle band of 
institutions in which the range if not 
the quality of research is restricted, 
and a group of liberal arts (which of 
course Includes the sciences) colleges 

teaching™* 811 * 1810 ° n under S raduate 

a process of accumulation 
smallness has become certainly an 
issue and maybe a problem In the 
universities. The difficulties of 

KI“i5L d l ve,0p J neDt lnh erfted from 
uw/fc have been ovcr laid in the 
1980s by an apparently much more 
aotlve poUcyofdiscriibJnation against 
small universities, and both disabilities 
are Increasingly being seen In the 
larger context of the desirable shape of 
the university system in the 1990s. 
More and more the question is asked- 
where will small universities fit in in a 
much more differentiated system - or, 
more pejoratively, what should hap- 


r T-r “ “j 1 * a,uo me ttuunucf 

The second question, although even 
less fair, also deserves nn answer. It is 
not sufficient to imagine that once the 
winner-universities, big or small, have 
been safely identified and generously 
funded the others will go away happily 
and invent a new role ns liberal arts 
colleges, a quite inappropriate categ- 
ory in rhetorical let alone operational 
terms. It may be true that the implicit 
ambition of all Britain's universities to 
produce Nobel Prize-winners or failing 
that as many fellows of the Royal 

Sodatv nnH th» a , 


it. noun IVJ give SOUQ 

and sustained attention to the altema- 
llve rolc they might fulfil. 

The most important question for 
universities m the 1990s may well be 
Jrns: now can we assign new purposes 
that are equally honourable to univer- 
sities which through no fault of their 
own have had to abandon their former 
ambition to be or to become world- 
class research universities? Some per- 
fectly respectable answers can be 


_ snoum nap- of the British university 

Two cheers for the CNAA 

nuina the Council for •drain fho .... 



The fourth environmental • 
revolution . 

' Peter Willmott on Ray Pah! • 

; New books in mathematics . 
and physics 1 

® newspapers 


The case for continuing the Council for 

National Academic Awards.: reMs on 

& ”L thai : ‘ 

when. all. the ifa artd. buts haVe beotf •• 

P^ytfrcjiScs and colleges, arid that the 
°t aC °^ thc few agencies that' 
Sppi !!? t FOfiressive re- 
SSL, Sf. curriculum in hiahet 
• J 1 * ten days have 
Jffcred examples of both' these 
s aspects: pf the UNaa’s work.' f • ' 

,^W8t, week, the; council published a ' 

■ statement oli -re^arch and re- 

: fe r ?u Cli S!i < A a Ub cf kj but also 

hird-hqadad document, It Is liberal in 
^nse ttot the CNAA^tgua fo, " 

' ; research 1 and for 

: aSSite 1 )? a ", d Pnrfotjnajice £ 

lo ** ■« S v °n as' much 

■SSMSiJi T Pre ^nVentioiialtoicnfific 
S d H? u y re ?f ai !^ < TheGNAA In ■ 
«8 foSeawh policy , does nothing ; to 

a * Jilh dr perikh” patlem 
polytechnic and teachers must demon!',-; 


sffate the same inteUectual and profes- 
adnal Commitment aslheJr unwersitv 
^Mkues.if degree standards in the 
are to be 1 . comparable. It 
renneriiausuthft the aim of research, 
wh^her interpreted in the narrow or 
broad sense, must be the achievement 
At a time when fendfol 


SitciA: 8 - n ?,' nonsense defence of ex- 
KC,orl ' 

* e CNAA published 

' -’iSSiSSfo V th c, report 6f a 
.. Vphsored jointly by thb coun.- 

.pantpeut .of Trade arid Inaustrv. The 
creative in l or 


Afonog/iw Design is not just a piece 
' -/ e 5 , polytechnics, 

I ^Sw ft S 8ton Leicester, gre 
IriUtiching pilot schemes to pioneer a 
curriculum based'on tbe report which 
wuld give 10 per cent of tKtime ori 

SS^ffi^ , fT e,t 5 P roductde ^g" 

; n ^,,Si atcd tepira- Alt and design 
faculties will have a major, but not 

to p,ay m t,,e deve J°p- 
ment^of this new management cur£. 

0 ^ lhe R*AA a* a fodlita- 
tOT ,°t V* new initiative has been 
hSufl Indee ! d if ,he had not 

asr-y-ft V tj ? e imagination to . 

r i? * 1 d l® cult To see who 
else could have tqken its plot* A 

3 iE 78 «f 7 l JrtjW Criticism, . 

Ss that 8hould stick to 

.'SSSfeW 1 . “ the Validator, of 
Mt^led cqurse submissions and leave; 

: S?S2u!n ^ A mrt -realkf '' 

ff % *W1. a, ^the, eNAA’s rtjo 

•• S^SWNS Walor inSitably 

flWVM ub a 2 d 3 - 

SIS g orily grow.. 


voked by the sight ofrtot shields to 
by policemen and have an lrrestf$ff- 
ble urge to throw things at them, fad 
since, as I have pointed out befbtt, 
Mr Scargill Is a very clever fellow 
there must be something in it. If the 
wretched policemen would Just 
throw away their riot shields they 
would come to no harm. The brkks 
would miss them. 

Now It may be that (his b a 
psychological problem that affect! 
miners more than any other group- 
As far as I can remember I tun 
never felt an irrestlble urge to hit 
policemen over the head because they 
are wearing helmets. 

But miners are, I know, different' 
I remember over 20 years ago i; 
fascinating court case iu Scouud 
which came about because a miner 
who had wrapped a number of 
detonators round his leg while leav- 
ing the pit tripped over and blew a lot 

of his leg off. 

He saJd in defence that he cook) not 
resist the temptation lo pick the 
things up when he saw them lying 
around in the pit. Any fault there was 
in the case lay with the Coal Board 
for leaving the detonators as a tariP* 
tatlon to an innocent miner, #no 
might even be suspected of tawnf 
them away to sell for blowing sate- 
The absurdity of public statement* 
about the miners’ strike Is ww 
reaching heroic proportions, but toe 
event Itself now seems lncreastagv 
dangerous. Frank Johnson wrote a 
funny column in The Tipus abouttne 
Yorkshire Ranter with the tethal hatr 
spray hidden in his briefcase; and Mr 
Scargill can be funny himself' But ae 
is not at all hinny at the moment. 

And the attitudes, that can be 
interpreted as spin-oCfe from toe 
strike are alarming. It was 

that the Labour Forty conferen« 
would result In the passing of Pjajj 
generalized statements about pouci» 
that we know from experience tw 
Labour Party will forget about when 
they get back Into power. 

1 But it was not expected tlj^.J- 
conference of policemen would near* , 
statement that they would be unshf, 
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No research 
safe from 
SERC axe 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Tie Science and Engineering Council 
h» derided to axe one or more major 
annoiitments to free rtioncY for new 
wik. The rescurch to he c'ui will be 
chosen early next year, but the coun- 
riTs chairman Professor John King- 
nSn bas made it dear no area is safe. 
■" test week's council meeting agreed 
on a complete reappraisal of ail spend- 
the assumption that funds for 
meatch will continue their gmctiuil 
SIl. The four boards will be inld to 
?an with a blank sheet of paper ami 
pstih every item in their portfolios for 
“forward look” debate. This is a 
Meal departure from current prac- 
tice. which simply involves specifying 
desirable new ventures mid making 
faipia! adjustments to existing 
pending. 

Professor Kingman said the couneii 
was looking for a major net of surgery 
? ™ re st of the body could he 
walthy. The effect of the new review 
mu be to extend the scrutiny of British 
^ning on particle physics, current I v 
jne subject of an inquiry chuircd by Sir 
«db J rtfrew* 10 all the rest 01 the 
■ iw* annual budget, 
^frofessor Kingman indicated that 
Mndiew s verdict would be a vital part 
“the wider review, which must be 
Wfflpleted by next Easter. But he said 
wen puilinB out of the European 
EJtWe physics laboratory (CERN) in 
^«eva would not balance the conn- 
Hedtetl the estimate of Sir 
Phillips, chairman of the Atlvis- 
Beard for the Research Councils, 
™ level funding on present terms for 
would mean a 25 per cent 
•SSLSL , real research spending. 


^e council decision follows 


Crumbs! A star is born 


A minor planet, orbiting halfway 
between Mars and Jupiter, has been 
named after Professor George 
McVIttie, honorary professor of 
theoretical astronomy at Kent Uni- 
versity, to celebrate his 80th year. 

No one has been close enough to the 
planet McVIttie to know If U is hard 
or soft-centre, or plain milk. But it is 
between six and 10 miles wide, takes 
nearly six years to revolve around the 
sun, and never comes closer to earth 
than 152 million miles. 

It was discovered in 1964 by the 
director of the Goethe Link Observa- 
tory at Indiana University, in the 
United StBtes, who proposed it should 


be named after McVIttie, then in a 
corresponding position at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Observatory. The 
International Astronomical Union 
has now approved the name. 

Professor McVIttie was elected to 
an honorary chair at Kent In 1972 
and still lectures. He has been an 
Influential figure In general relatlvity 
and cosmology for over hair a cen- 
tury, and was awarded an OBE In 
1946 for his work as a “Bletchley 
cryptographer” during the war, 
cracking enemy codes. 

He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1931. 
From 1961-1970 he was Secretary to 
the American Astronomical Society. 


Mr Ken Livingstone, leader of the Greater London Council, adds his 
name to 10,000 others on a Charter for Adult Education. His warning 
on the effects of Government policy on the ILEA, delivered to an 
audience of 500 students and staff at the City Lit Centre for Adult 
Studies, Covcnt Garden, was given fresh urgency only five days ialcr 
when the Government announced that direct elections will be held in 
May 1986. 


HMI backs poly scientists 

Her Majesty's I nspecloratc has thrown progress allows. 

its weigh l behind science research in "The present levels of research 

polytechnics, saying it should not be activity should be maintained and, in 

r / .... ■ j .l _ ____ „r iHrrihitiAn. un- 


reduced but in some cases increased. 

Undergraduate teaching in science 
departments is definitely better where 
staff are doing research, says an HMI 
study of science research in the 
polytechnics. 

“Departments active in research had 
a livelier ambience which encouraged 
student participation in and out of the 
classroom,” the report says. “The 
evidence from the (HMI) visits sug- 
gests that the amount of research in 
science in the polytechnics could not 
be reduced without damage to the 
undergraduate experience in terms of 
staff expertise and the enhancement of. 
the curriculum which the research in 


the case of some Institutions, en- 
hanced." 

The inspectorate found polytechnic 
research was largely applied rather 
than pure, and • was successful in 
attracting funding from industry. Gov- 
ernment departments and the research 
councils, and leading to “creditable 
numbers of publications". 

The report cites polytechnic re- 
search Income as high as£750,000over 
two years, of departmental publication 
records, and of individual members. of 
staff with their work widely quoted in 
publications. . ... _ 

Details and tables, page 7 
Leader, back page 
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Poll shows great 
public ignorance 


by Karen Gold the politically cnnscitmiMPs am 

Widespread misunderstanding among \'-{?JP u P s °,^ r l ^. e - ed H cl 

Members of Parliament, captains of 'f!jj*nd which.. sigraficnnlly 
industry and the public nbout lists on he 



industry anu the public npout 
polytechnics arc revealed in a substan- 
tial survey by MORI. 

More members of the public thought 
they ran O level or A level courses than 
knew they taught degrees, the survey 
into attitudes towards polytechnics 
and universities found. Thirtv-four per 
cent of those interviewed (excluding 
‘don’t knows’) thought polytechnics 
awarded degrees, while 36 per cent 
thought they did O levels and 44 per 
cent A levels. (In fact no polytechnic 
runs O or A level courses.) 

Among MPs who debate higher 
education in the House of Commons 
today, only 20 per cent thought 
polytechnics provided education Tor 
the professions, despite the fact thnt 
the majority of students qualifying for 
the professions and business are now 
from the public sector. 

Thirty-six per cent of all MPs and 43 
per cent of Conservative MPs thought 
that education standards at 
poly technics were not ns high ns they 
should be, and 54 per cent of all MPs 
thought that polytechnic facilities were 
not as good as university ones. But 
only 22 per cent said that polytechnics 
provided n poorer education than 
universities. 

Sixty per cent of MPs thought 
polytechnics provided a worthwhile 
education, but only 44 per cent 
thought it was the sort of education 
needed by Industry and commerce. 
Conservative MPs had a higher opin- 
ion of this - 48 per cent agreed 
polytechnics provided the education 
Industry and commerce needed - than 
Opposition MPs of whom only 36 per 
cent agreed, 

MPs divided on parly lines on fund- 
ing; 13 per cent of Conservatives 
thought there should be more Govern- 
ment funds for polytechnics, and 5 per 
cent, thought there would be more 
polytechnics, while 61 and 25 percent 
of Oppdstion MPs supported more 
funding and more polytechnics respec- 
tively. 

The Market and Opinion Research 
International survey, commissioned 
by a group of polytechnic governors, 
comprised interviews with a repre- 
sentative sample of the general public 
(1949 interviews); managing directors 
of The Times top 500 companies (202 
interviews) and 96 MPs, The first two 
surveys took place in April 1983, the 
MPs survey in June this year; 

That date, coinciding with protests 
and court cases involving the 
Polytechnic of North London, may 
partly account for the division between 


-the politically conscious. MPs and other 
groups oyer the iWo areas: educational 
-Standards, which: significant ly more 
M P 4 . t hfl oJudqgtri 8 lists on the profile 
t i rough fwofC tibt as high as they should 
he, and the political views of 
polytechnic lecturers. Forty-five per 
cent of MPs thought lecturers tended 
to have left-wing political views, com- 
pared with 41 per cent of the industrial- 
ists and a mere 10 per cent of the 
general public. 

MPs did have a much higher opinion 
of the practicality of polytechnic 
courses - 71 per cent of them thought 
the courses were practical, compared 
with 63 per cent ofimlustrialists and 40 
per cent of the general public. (Though 
much hinges on the definition of 
“practical 

The captains of industry were gener- 
ally much less sympathetic to the 
polytechnics than the general public, 
and even the more affluent AB social 
classes within the general public. More 
thought facilities were worse, Icctu- 
reres left-wing, education was poorer 
than in universities, standards were 
below par, job opportunities were 
worse, thnt their AR counterparts 
elsewhere. 

But more of them did think 
polytechnic courses were practical 
witli part-time courses, a worthwhile 
education, and lime spent in business 
continued on page 3 
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Ulster urged to increase intake of students from Republic 


from John Waishe 

DUBLIN 

The number of students from the Irish 
Republic in Northern Ireland universi- 
ties and colleges could be increased 
significantly over the next decade at no 
curt to UK taxpayers, a new study has 
shown* 

ft says this would probably be to the 
----- of Ulster’s institutions. 
• A some difficult 


jojnt meeting in the Irish capital, 
where it was agreed to publish the 
report shortly. . t . . 

if the report was implemented, the 
benefit for the republic's education 
authorities would be that a few hun- 
dred students could be catered for at 
far less cost than If provided for at 
home. I! might even be possible to 
postpone indefinitely the capital ex- 
Iture on Some places which would 


the North with a sharp fall in the 1 990s. 

He suggests the setting-up of a 
cross-border higher education liaison 
committee which would prepare., a 
handbook on higher education oppor- 
tunities throughout Ireland. It would 
administer a reciprocal fee and cost 
remission scheme, and encourage b&j- 


Professor Williams , recommends 
that academic institutions should seek 
non-government funds to establish an 
Irish academic foundation and stimu- 
late research, postgraduate Study and 


cross-border academic contacts, poss- 
ibly under the auspices of Che - Royal 
Irish Academy. 


The report attends, to the problems 
of the north-west, suggesting the Uni- 
versity of Ulster should make an effort 


He 'said the oJmnjonest' student age .-. cooperate Wllh tfie O! 


■should Ireland. 
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A university by any other name 


Sir, - 1 do not wish in comment on the 
wisdom or otherwise of the proposal 
that Middlesex Polytechnic rcJcsie- 
nate itself as Middlesex Polytechnic 
University. Hut the legal advice that 
their Joint Education Committee has 
received is potent nonsense, and can- 
not pass unnoticed. 

The thesis appears to he institutions 
cannot call themselves “universities" 
unless they huve in some sense hcen 
officially designated as such, without 
beingpotentiallyguilty ofachnree that 
they are deliberately deceiving or 
misleading. Yet there is in English law 
no connection whatsoever between the 
use of the title "university "and either a 
Royal Charter or the ability to myurd 
qualifications, degree or others, 
how-cver worthless the latter may be. 

First, some chartered institutions do 
not use the word university in their 
rifles. Cranfic/d is a good example, 
pie Council for National Academic 
Awards itself is another. 

Second, some recognized confcrcrs 
of degrees arc not empowered specifi- 
cally by charter so to da. Perhaps the 
best , because the most extreme, exam- 
ple'* the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Third, there is one recent instance of 
an institution whose academic respec- 
tability was subsequently recognized 
by the Government using the title 
university although a privately I 

funded commercial enterprise, namely , 
the University Colfege of Buck- ( 

ingham. 

Fourthly, there is nothing in the 
word university which implies that the I 
institution so designated awards outv 
first degree or pos tgraduate qualified- t 

Market forces | 

T Q f ur leading article “An eye for 

2JSJ 5"*^ October 12) 

rightly pinpointed the element of 
financiaj seft-mterest which appears to 
™ poUc * Qn the nscrult- 

^ “'Isrscas students. ^ ■ 

toJStSXP* Fr ? m the Vice chancel- 
lor of the University of Kent, (THES 


lions, and nut sub-degree. 

Mnariy. the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science has consistently, 
under Governments of both major 
parties, refused to legislate against 
degree mills", often using the word 
university in their titles, on the 
grounds that to restrict the ability to 
award degrees to chartered institutions 
(or some other defined category) 
would produce intolerably complex 
and possibly unduly restrictive legisla- 
tion. 

Such instil urions, operating from 
this country, normally seek to sell their 
wares overseas, normally in the de- 
veloping countries. The payment of n 
fee, sometimes plus a period of reg- 
istration or rhe submission of a short 
piece of written work, secures the 
award of a degree, even of a PhD. 
Without comment on the reputability 
of their requirements, I can instance 
from recent years Coventry University 
friot to be confused with Warwick 

I iniurtivitii n • ■ ■ t I 


Univcrstty or Coventry Polytechnic), 
and Brighton University (which is 
nc'ther Sussex University nor Bright- 


on Polytechnic). 

1 repeatedly urged upon minis- 
ters in the DES the need to legislate 
Those who have sympathized (Bill van 
Straubenzee. Reg Prentice and Gerry 
Fowler) have never been left there 
lone enough to get the department to 
drnft watertight legislation, or to find n 
place for such a Bill in the legislative 
programme. They would, 1 am sure, 
testify to that effect. Three Private 
Members’ Bills have failed. 

,.™"u tever .? ,se is cleflr - jt 's certain 
mat the solicitor who advised the 


Engineers' role 

Sir, - Wile the Council for National 
Academic Awards, the Design Coun- 
cil and the Deportment of Trade nnd 
industry are to. be congratulated on 
reaching the conclusion that, pr&duct 
design Ts Important for securing the 
fu urc success of British industry, the 
rationale of their proposal for a W per 


Tv. ■ industry, the 

«OT»*llJSi3S3B s£a ,, “ Pa 5' 

notfon'of " m Tgtaar Snfandtoita ^ SSt KBST? 
average cosO, lo Z 

Bydegrees . 

additional numbers of overseas stu- ci.. . „ it _ 
dents at noextra cost to the institution It* r,£? . 6 new ,er m si 

fee which re P rese nts a very real JK AUT ? t . lcker “Britain 
subsidy. * tics: working for BritaJ 

nio«^r« ,,0 ^ e debale highlights the fact ?.^ laye 1 d ,n “V car a! 

25iP 0, f r, W P°«cy on university - dice 8,1(1 *he noc 


S foV?. OV? ? eas studcnts . and has 
™riSS“ nc, , al considerations domi- 
nating educational values. If this were 

H r Ca l e * whaI * explanation 
fof the rush to recruit? Certainly not 

^ 80,lons of en bn lightened^ and 
internationalist edumiinHst 






history 


: “ * fc? 2^,“* 8 

many fos|j futioni'’ ^ 3 m j n i982/83>" 1 Y 

■^ftwasssaaih. 

sen^ri?^ of c * > ' ls j def iiig the pre- v 
™S^S C ?L* Iudcnls ■* aninteg- 
: S education system - ’ 

hi l! C? J BPyPte - If w cannot ■ . ; j 

SWtataSF*' ■ :! 

Ymire imlu • ' • ■ 


Yquth council 



The Archbishop of Can.erbory: not empowered to confer degrees 


Middlesex Polytechnic is in direct 
conflict with the views of successive 
le ^ al ^visers, and presumably 
those oflocal police solicitors and even 
of the Director of Public Prosecution 
since no prosecution of a "degree mill" 
has ever been instituted. 

Come to that, what is the meaning of 


SLDaiw t i e 1 new term starts I have 
ff y AUT E ,cke ; “B^tain's Universi- 
ties, working for Britain" proudly 
displayed In my car alongside the 
urry dice and (he nodding tiger. 
What I really need now to flesh out 
my Jauntily macho Image Is a sllctar 
fh f “Young Fanners do It £ 

saasr P n ots d0 u m 

the air (when they can get It up)'* etc. 


Yours sincerely. . 
COLIN JONES, 
Department of 
archeology, 
University of Exeter. 


the tke hope of correcting 

SSJSPtSSft? 8™ n in. the Midi 

resfdni fmn, n-e.i.,-- 


Jhe i designation of a eoUegeas a 
polytechnic ? Most polytechnics dis- 
play an instrument^ which "records 
the designation of this institution as a 
polytechnic. 


?. nd h s importance. As one skilled in 
the art of the application of technology 
(the science of the industrial arts), it is 
the engineer who holds the key posi- 
tion in matters relating to product and 

-^rtSSKlS, fiW? 8 devc lopmem: 
Vnhti? 1 tat ? S In oUr feisty for the 
m^?na lh- eng n -- C ^8 and thc art of 

™,T ln i s are disowned in Britain 

t. A iL h °.^ h ? js n , ot w,de| y recognised, 
it should also he known that the 

EE» engineer is usually not im 
'n matters relating to 
= iar W h0l °^ marketing and 

GLC funding 

Sf ~ ar,icle by Felicity Jones 
Hammering on the door” (THES 
September zl) raises important issues 

prejud , iccs and harriers 
women have to struggle against to pain 

sff 10 lraini " e “ non-tradltiona" 

9 rea!er London Trainlna 

buHo^i a , llocates over one-fifth of |® 
budget to women only training nm. 

je«s. Included In ou? allocmfon P of 

resources are most of those projects 
mentioned in the above article bs 

worn™ p em P ,ar Y . training f or 
f ° r . “ample, Haringey 

I CenT4 inJ ra,n ! n P- and Education 
Centre, and as taiung on board the 

Wom ° f i w ° a,en ’ s training, such as 
Women in Manual Trades. Perhaps 

.“"dldate. Vkky 


nominee elected to the BYG e^cSKe 


Yoyrs’ truly, • 

gailta:ylor,- 

cxectttjVe. socret ary, / * 

Tne United Kingdom .: Council for 
Overseas Student ^flfaira; Lo ndon. 

UiUers for publication should arrive by 
Jiwday morblng. They should be as 
jp 09 possible and written on one 

SUC Of Ihff norm i* TT,® .jk - 




lndeed 

fesasgg. y ssfeasas: 

WAifSS |S»1»eaS 

jW 5&KJJ ■**«*» impact of the or 8 aniz »- 

Rev David Haslam., is typical pf the < fo ™er case, tfeere will be thi I 

type of clash that can occur wh£i (he ® d<1 upgrading 'of : 


Simply, Mr Barker's position js one • ii* r 5®*^ by. a ; 


Keep art as 
a hobby 

National Society for Education 
and Dcs'gn conference (THES. o£ 

*un££ n ’ini". ««« 


None of these “instruments " has the 
least legal significance, since they arc 
made under no power conferred on thc 
Secretary of State by the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act (ns amended). 

What’s in a name, except status7 
What s m a legal advice tendered to 
Middlesex except understandable 
error? And what a mess, 
i ours faithfully, 

LYNDON H. JONES. 

Principal. 

South West London College 


^ su 88? st tllat a 10 per cent design 
con em in management courses mny 
easily develop an inadequate aware- 
ness of a specialist activity which will 
degrade further rather than enhance 

deslEiMir * "nJ hC CafCer en 8i neer and 
JJtwgncr; The manager must accept 

2hLil2r C hc may bc succe ssfulfv 
schooled in matters relating to finnnee 

,nw - his relationship with 
im por tant aspects of manufacturing 

raff 1- mUSl ho one of “operation 
rather than management. 

Your faithfully, 

K. A. YEOMANS 
Rickmansworih. Hert s. 

due to an oversight the Greater Lon- 

sifeh^H 8 Board ’ s ro,e in funding 
such projects wns not acknowledged! 

TjjSf pro J ccls arc among a nuirtbcr 
which we have given resources to and 

a *. pr ? s ? °, ur “mmitment to 
women s training in its broadest sense 
If you would like details of our 
jjJJJJJ®? we would be pleased to supply 
them. In the meantime, we are most 

mpn?/n te V hat u he artkHe faiJed 10 
ment on the substantial and positive 

contnbutkm the Greater CnS 

Training Board has made to improving 

London”" 18 proV,M °" for wome " ‘‘ 

Yours faithfully, 

WENDY BRADSHAW 
Training adviser. 

Greater London Training Board. 

» o f 

chaTfsI^t 0 " 05 one °f oYC’s two \nce 

Your sincerejy 

DUNCAN BRACK, 

rantbn?, U S,ud ™» executive 

1 Whitehall Place, 

London. • 

•SSrtJ* 

flexible, sllf oBwRiSfS” 8 * fhe 

: -ss»3K5B5Sfi 
.k -;fcasas&as5S5s& 


^ttSEttSsS 

art schools and polys have excellent 

SSSr^Ms 

simply do not know what happens to 
their students after graduation As tn 
that-wclbestablishe'd caree^S 
nj art and design - what or where isip 
Many young designers scrape by doing 
freelance work - one-offs Jr bVaS 
£!“**• <?°osc your own euphemism. 
Some set up their own business, and 
everyone. knows the survival rated ‘ 
small businesses. 

The fact of the matter is that the UK 
has more than enough design couws- 
far more pro rata than any other 
European country. Fine. The figures 
quoted In your article indicate the 
enormous popularity of these courses, 
rmc. What is not fine is to suggest that 
the courses lead to an “established 
career structure" because they empha- 
tically do not. 

To say that career prospects are 
doubtful after design courses is nol to 
condemn them. But students should 
enter these courses with - in more 
senses than one - their eyes wide open. 

Finally, is it really outdated, as 
claimed in the article, to advise young 

S le to keep art as a hobby? A few 
s ago, an established and talented 


weeks. ago, an established anc/talented 
ceramist who over the past financial 
year mode. £1 ,000 out ofner work was 
advised by her accountant to register • 
herself as a hobbyist for tax purposes. 
What happened to the accountant H 
not recorded. 

Yours faithfuly, 

TERRY JONES 
Careers Adviser, 

New Barnet, Herts. 

Damp courses 

Sir, - Your correspondent Dr Chater 
(THES, October S) Is obviously una- 
ware of research in progress at the 
Institute of Psychiatry on the most 
economic way of preserving anclenl 
academics. 

In some cases pickling In alcohol 
has proved effective, but our re- 
search has In (hc main suggested (bat 
thc most economic method, rather 
than going it alone as University 
College has apparently done, (s for 
consortia of academic Institutions to 
set up regional ambience-controlled 
knowledge stores in which older 
'members of academic staff can be 
stored at a controlled temperature 
and hnmldity, and from which they 
can be wheeled out if required. 

The main problem we have found 
is that a certain dedication seems to 
set in, in spite of our best efforts el 
humdlty control. A possible solution, 
though difficult to Implement, might 
be to pack them off to the Hebrides 
rather than to Greek Islands In the 
summer, and to hold conferences in 
Wigan or Manchester rather than In, 
say, Acapulco. 

Yours falthfoily, 

MARTIN GUHA, 

Institute of Psychiatry, 

London, SE5. 

Well-travelled 

Sir, - I must congratulate you on the 
hard news, indeed a scoop, in the tniw 
item of your “Events" cofumn (THES, 
October 12). The reported appoint- 
ment of Dr Guillermo Ungo as Ui> 
Ambassador tQ El Salvador must sure- 
ly be another of President Reagan s 
electoral campaign devices. 

Until now I had subscribed to tne 
widely held belief that Dr Unao held 
the office of President of the Revolu- 

hnnoni 1 EW\n* — DUI 


Guillermo Lingo, pjc 
; Times of October 16. 
Youra faithfully, 

R- G. MdMEEKING, 
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Robbins rethink to 
boost forecasts 


by John O’Leary 

Ministers are likely to accept their 
JUtv bodies' proposals for a rctlc- 
Sitfon ofthe Robbins Principle gov- 
Sug access to higher education, 
LjrSsliating a further rethink on fu- 
nue student numbers, h senior civil 
anant told a conference this week. 

Mr Barry Wakefield, director of 
cututics and computing at the Dcpari- 
W ni of Education anti Science, told a 
London conference on thc demand for 
higher education that new information 
|S already overtaken this year’s fore- 
casts of student demand. And thc 
picture would change again if the 
ronteipretalion of the Robbins Princi- 
ple was accepted. There was every 
Indication that it would be, he added. 
The National Advisory Body and 
lie University Grants Committee, in 
ftth joint submission on future 
strategy for higher education, prop- 
osed mat the ability to benefit should 
replace the more rigid definition of 
qualification as the guiding principle of 
assessing suitability for advanced 
courses. 

But Mr Wakefield said that new data 
already suggested an upward revision 
of the forecasts contained in thc Re- 
pot! on Education 100. issued in July. 

(n particular, departmental thinking 
had changed on the subject of part- 
tune and mature students. 

He also revealed new figures on 
participation rates for higher educa- 
tion, which showed declining propor- 
tion of school-leavcre securing places 
despite unexpectedly high enrolments 
by polytechnics and colleges. Thc 
proportion of men with two A levels 
going on to higher education fell by 

Scots call for 
contract bid 

Scotland's education college lecturers 
week called on their mnnngcnient 
tomake a “last ditch attempt” to hull 
inotBirial action over n nntionnl con- 
tact. 

Die national council of thc Associa- 
tion of Lecturers in Colleges of Eriucn- 
tiwm Scotland voted unanimously ut 
^weekend for industrial action, nnd 
“Wired themselves formally in dis- 
pute with management. 

rolling whs due this week before 
5* "LCES executive and the Joint 
remittee of Colleges of Education in 
™Nhnd, which includes college prin- 
ttpah and the chairmen of boards of 
governors. 

ALCES has been angered because 
“i Ways in implementing a national 
™lract initially drawn up some eight 

ImIIw® 0, conlracl on terms ond 
^“nioiis of service was intended to 
"Mout local variations, and has been 
j««pted by five of Scotland’s seven 
Wjration colleges. 

kn* sl “ ndard contract was approved 
education colleges' negotiating 
three years ago, but has never 
«snii t 2 rma ^y implemented, since 
n 9 w “me under thc new 
bvntri Negotiating Committee 
At r tertiary education staff, 
twi Would be seeking guaran- 
'“*? week's meeting from the 
w^LE nn(d P a,s tllat th crc would be 
^ticten oration in conditions of ser- 

Poll reveals 
P°ly ignorance 

Atoned from front page 

Afi 'JjJS? dunn ,8 the course, than 
tiusjJjj aps 0r the general public 

1110,8 su PPOrt for 
Wvv all?/ 10111 those managers in 
tonhSi mai ? ufact uring industry 

tMtoiiffhill 0ther fie,ds - Wlth e 00 ' 

ftatS2l®- r Peraentages agreeing 
^ ^ Provided more prac- " 

time m StiS 1 th 80 Universities. more 
ethscatinS’ j nd hiore the sort of 
" eedcd in industry- And 
OgljJJnwe support for greater 

30 P“ re nt of 
1 ^ 3V pdusltlBlisls thought 

WliJ H ® ore m oney com- 

IfS^SfSSes 


almost 4 per cent in 1983/84. while the 
figure for women dropped by 4.7 per 
cent. 

However, thc rates for young ma- 
ture entrants continued to rise for men 
and women, as did thc rates for older 
students. Mr Wakefield said further 
work was being done to measure 
whether higher entry standards had 
also nffcctcd drop-out rates to thc 
point where another revision was 
needed. He said it was now generally 
accepted that the forecasts would have 
to be updated at least every two or 
three years. 

Other speakers at the conference 
believed that the Government's fore- 
casts remained unduly pessimistic in a 
number of areas. Mr John Bevan, 
secretary of the NAB, said that part- 
time student numbers already outstrip- 
ped the levels predicted in RoE 100 
and he was one of a number of 
speakers expressing doubts about the 
forecasts for women students. A slow- 
ing of the growth in participation by 
women would have been reasonable, 
he said, but a standstill was not likely 
under any rationally conceivable set of 
circumstances. 

Mr Giles Radice, Labour's chief 
spokesman on higher education, ac- 
cused Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, of 
using forecasts hc knew to be highly 
provisional as a justification for cutting 
higher education budgets. Mr David 
Madcl, chairman of the Conservative 
Parliamentary Education Committee, 
added his voice to those anticipating 
higher numbers than those presently 
forecast, on the grounds that current 
initiatives in thc schools would create 
greater demand. 

Inspectors 

forYTS 

The Secretary of State for Scotland is 
to appoint three new inspectors to 



PNL lecturer resigns over 
‘practice, not principle’ 


King’s asks 
Westfield 
for merger 

by Ngaio Crequer 
Lord Cameron (above), principal of 
King’s College, London, has written a 
personal, confidential letter to Profes- 
sor John Varey. principal or Westfield 
College, proposing a merger of the two 
colleges. 

King's, already merging with Queen 
Elizabeth and Chelsea Colleges, has 
been talking to Westfield since the 
beginning ofthc year about collabora- 
tion In the arts. These discussions 
began after Westfield/Queen Mary 
College negotiations broke down. 


by Karen Gold 

Thc head of thc Polytechnic of North 
London's troubled department of ap- 

E licd social studies. Dr Paul Corrigan, 
as resigned from his post and from the 
polytechnic. 

Dr Corrigan, whose resignation 
takes effect from January I 1985, said 
that in ihc climate or attacks oil the 
department over the last few years, he 
no longer believed the conditions were 
there to make it possible for him to run 
it. “I haven't resigned over a principle, 
I have resigned over practice," he said. 

Dr Corngan was one of 13 lecturers 
involved in the lengthy court proceed- 
ings over whether or not they should 
attempt to identify protesters at the 
polytechnic against National Front 
student organizer Mr Patrick Har- 
rington. 

There have been a series of reports 
and investigations of his department 
and thc department of sociology; they 
were cleared of Marxist bias by the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards but accused of recruiting a 
"long tail of low achievers" by HM 
Inspectorate. Recently the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science has put 

g res.su re on thc National Advisory 
ody to reduce recruitment to the two 
departments, and PNL director Dr 
David MacDowall has frozen recruit- 
ment to them until thc polytechnic 


academic board meets next month. 

Another member of thc depart- 
ment. Mr Richard Kirkwood, has been 
banned by the director from entering 
parts of ihc polytechnic where he does 
not teach and where protests against 
Mr Harrington hHvc taken place. 

Thc action was taken so thc 
polytechnic could fulfil its obligations 
to tbc High Court to allow Mr Harring- 
ton access to tuition. Bui a polytechnic 
spokeswoman said that the letter to Mr 
Kirkwood said this was not part of 
disciplinary action against him, though 
the director reserved his right to 
institute disciplinary proceedings. 

0 Of thc five men who appeared at 
Highbury magistrates’ court charged 
with public order offences at last 
Friday's protest against Mr Harrington 
when hc attended lectures at the 
polytechnic, only one is a student at 

Steven Tasane, 20, charged with 
obstructing the highway, is a PNL 
philosophy student. Russell Heath 
Daveyr, 22, charged with threatening 
behaviour, is a Middlesex Polytechnic 
student. The three others, all charged 
with obstructing thc highway, were 
Robin Barnett, 25, a comm unity work- 
er; Daniel Budzak, 23, unemployed, 
and Philip Collcrton, 22, a sports 
secretary. All were remanded until 
November 14. 


monitor the Youth Training Scheme, 

Thc appointments are expected to 
bc made early in thc new year and 
will cover technology, business stu- 
dies and Information science. 

The Scottish Office Is discussing 
with thc Manpower Services Com- 
mission in Scotland how llic inspecto- 
rate will link with the commission's 
quality assurance team. Thc new 
Inspectors will initially concentrate 
on (iff-the-job training. 

Mr Graham Alison, general 
secretary of the Scottish Further 
Education Association, said there 
had been worrying reports which 
made the Scottish Office move parti- 
cularly welcome. 


Westfield has also been considering 
a merger with the Central School or 
Speech and Drama. Most of West- 
field's science has already moved to 
other London colleges as a result of thc 
restructuring programme. 

Lord Cameron said: “This Is a 

r irsonal letter from me to John Varey. 

have not discussed it with my council 
or my academic board. 

"In our merger with QEC and 
Chelsea we will be strong in science, 
but considerably down in arts size. 1 
have said to John Varey: ‘Look, you 
are good in French , Spanish etc. ana so 
arc we. Why don’t wc just hang our 
heads together?’" 

Professor Vnrey said thc proposal 
would be put to Westfield’s relevant 
committees; "I think wc would want to 
see whnl King's arc saying hcforc we 
mnkc any comment. 

“There is no reason why the Central 
School cannot be included in discus- 
sions, and I've told Lord Cameron 
this. Wc arc currently putting forward 
n paper on Central to thc university’s 
joint planning committee.” 


‘Half an A level’ plan wins 
vice chancellors’ support 


As for the implications the merger 
with King's might have for the West- 
field site. Professor Vnrey said he 


thought it was in thc university’s 
interest to retain at least one college in 
the metropolis where teaching look 
place residentially. 


Vice chancellors this week gave full 
backing to a Standing Conference on 
University Entrance report which sup- 
ports the introduction of Advanced 
Supplementary levels. 

The SCUE report, which has been 
sent to thc Secretary of State for 
Education, is based on universities’ 
response to the Government's propos- 
als for broadening the A level curricu- 
lum by introducing AS levels, worth 
roughly half an A level. 

Lord Flowers, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals, speaking yesterday at the com- 
memoration day of Imperial College of 
which he is the rector, said that 
universities were now publicly and 
collectively committed to the Secret- 
ary of State’s proposols for AS level. 

“I hope that the schools, for their 
part, now that they arc faced with the 
reality of what they long desired, will 
not flinch at the practical difficulties. 
Between us we can get rid of the evils 
of over-specialization, and we must," 
hc said. 

Thc SCUE report stresses that thc 
new scheme does nol abandon A 
levels. Tn gain a university place it will 
still be necessary to have two A levels. 
But it will be possible to offer two AS 


levels as an alternative to a third A 
level, and universities would encour- 
age this. 

It points out, however, that the 
place of (he new examination will 
depend crucially on thc intellectual 
level that is established at the outset 
"The new examination should be of an 
exacting standard and wc therefore see 
the relationship to A level standards as 
one of its essential features,” 

The standing conference empha- 
sizes, though, that thc universities 
have no wish to penalize young people 
who arc not given the opportunity to 
take AS levels, but says that such 


opportunities will grow. 
It says that a number o; 


ft says that a number of universities 
have expressed disquiet about Ihc 
introduction of thc new examination 
without the supporting resources. 

Tile SCUE points out that estab- 
lishing how AS levels can bc incorpo- 
rated in faculty ami departmental 
requirements has called for extensive 
discussions. A detailed ana lysis is to he 
prepared in Nove tutor. 

T ne National Association of School- 
masters/ Union of Women Teachers 
has attacked the AS level proposals as 
a reaction to a problem which fails to 
recognize resource implications. 


and: 


HI-TECHMOLOGY 

or research studies nrTK/TDT TTUD C 

then you're involved LU1 IrUlLnJ 

with hi-technology FFlTTrATTHN 

and computers. BLIULmiU lN 


COMPUTERS 

: in : 

EDUCATION 


The iece ef education ie changing, monitors 
are replacing blackboards, light pena ara 
replacing chalk. 

As an educationalist taka an opportunity to get right up to 

the Edoica labs or computer danwB, ihay Mrmni aspect 
of school, unlvrolty or collBga curriculum from D Isvalto 
poa I -graduate research. 

This KhlMtton, the first o! its kind. Is a d^nlUvs shnwcaa 
JoSSimsniilKturere rad usbts silks. You bM * 

ihaworUhraterffer. compare 
literature away from thfl turfs of day la day rathrittes. 


23-26 January,. 1985 
BARBICAN CENTRE, L0NDBN EC2 

Entrance Is fres to rayons working in education andovn* 18 
years of age. Just dip the coupon below. I To ba completely 
up-to-date, book In to the series of hall-day a am In Hr/ 
workshops organised alongside the exhibition In cn-pperaHon 
with the Micro-elect rani cb Education Programme. For dels Du 
d these and a booking form, tick thabox on the coupon 
below.) 



Timothy Collins, 

Computer Marketplace (Exhibitions) Ltd 
20 Orange Street, 

London WC2H7ED. — 


r-rrT-- raUi™ Computer Markatpta (Exhibitions) Ltd 20 Orange Street, London WC2H 7ED. 
! pId'sh BBndniB details dl the semlnar/workshops P : ■ . 

[ ; pteasa rand ntfW Iras tlckatla) to ths Hi-TBclmiiloBX and Cnmputos In Eduratjon Exhibition, 

| Quantity- : — .Name — > — ; — - : - ~ : 

I ‘ - Establishment — - — ; — . 1 > ; I ' ,l1 ’ 
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DON’S 

DIARY 



Banks. chosen because it will make 
them see the did city, with its drama- 
lie view of the Tyne anil its six 
bridges. The visit goes well, mid the 
students go off to their new-found 
homes. I return to the polytechnic to 
meet those Certificate in Manage- 
ment students who nrc my tulccs. 


— — - ■ . — — — — _ 

Students, lecturers lobby MPs Outlaw 

hv No:iin Cn»mn*r <1... i:.. . V 
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Home to a 15-vcur-oId struggling 
with a geography project on the 
redevelopment of Byker. 


SUNDAY 

Cycle to church in the rain. The city 
centre of Newcastle is pretty much 
deserted and so is the church. I make 
tea for a couple of rootless people 
who have come in out of the rain, 
then join the service, taken by a 
country vicar obviously used to a 
larger turnout. As always we share 
the peace with each other, with 
smiles and a naming of strangers. 

I u'ptli m cinm r.t . °-r-L _ 


Leave with a store of rraiiquiiiry. The 
rain has stopped, and a taxi full of 
freshers has halted by Claude Gibb 
Hall. Pin glad to see they’ve had 
enough sense to share the fure. 


( MONDAY 

The building is Full of newcomers. 
The stairs which have echoed emptily 
for three months are now full of noise 
and excitement. I open the door of 
our tatty lecture theatre to a “first 
night" atmosphere - a full house, a 

CiinnpVBcoW enitra nf i _ . f 


9 WEDNESDAY 

Encounter Gordon Mitchell, head ol 
faculty, brandishing a letter. This 
means trouble. In this case the 
trouble is at least constructive, for 
British Rail want me to plan a course 
for supervisors, ir the price is right. 
Phone our short -course organizer 
and agree to talk with him about 
costings. 

I find the tutor For the day release 
Higher National Certificate siiidcnls, 
and fix times to see them later in the 
day. What about the evening-only 
group? I agree to see them at 
7.2flpm, bur it doesn’t turn out that 
way. After chewing my sandwiches 
while checking the typescript of a 
ease study i find the HNC students. [ 
give them their first cross modular 
assignment. Those who have done a | 
national certificate look nonchalant. I 
The mature students look bewildered I 
by Business and Technician Educa- I 
tion Council jargon, and no wonder. I 

i frnncIfiM . I 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Hundreds of lecturers and students 
lobbied Ml's on Wednesday in adv- 
ance of today’s debate on higher 
education, the first for three years. 

The lobby was jointly organized by 
the Association of University 
Teachers, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, and the National Union of 
Students. Government and Opposi- 
tion education spokesmen also 
attended a panel and rally in the House 
where some of the debate’s key issues 
were highlighted. 

Mr Robert Rhodes James, Con- 
servative MP for Cambridge, and 
spokesman on further and higher 
education, said he would call fora new 
look at how Britain funds research. “1 
think the way we fund research, 
through the research councils, is n 
pretty unsatisfactory way of doing it. 
We should have another look at if. 


He said the Government was listen- 
ing and consulting and its proposed 
Green Paper was at an embryo stage. 
He hoped there would he a dialogue 
between Government and the profes- 
sions. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the Association of University 
Teachers, said if the Government 
wanted the universities to respond to 
change, they must provide the rcsour- 
cesto do it. 

She hoped the Government would 
be persuaded to provide nt least level 
funding over the next few years nnd 
find money to restore the 35,01)0 places 
lost in the last three years. 

Mr Clement Freud, Liberal educa- 
tion spokesman told the rally: "The 
record of this Government on higher 
education is one of meanness, incom- 
petence and neglect. They have under- 
mined what was once,' and should 
become again, an education system 
second to none”. 


Man from industry 
seeks cooperation 


J—P— i IIW nvilUlrl , 

i translate the requirements into 
English and they relax. 

Home for lea. then back to work. 


■Personal 
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En route to my office 1 find (he HNC 
evening group whose lecturer 


night" atmosphere - a full house, a appears to be elsewhere. Decide to 
suppressed sense of curiosity, Jots of ad lib, so I give them t heir briefing on 
evident pleasure. Colin and I start BTEC requirements, cross- modf.la? 
what we hone is a «h«rr mi i»c « nm . n ic ;; in ' 


( what we hope is a short relaxed 
double act We identify one problem 
al one. Five of the 65 seals are 
unrepaired after their collapse Iasi 
soring, so some students must sit on 
the window sill. 

In the afternoon we tell the Higher 
National Diploma students about 
•sandwich" placements - the sooner 
they take decisions about where they 
want to work the better. Also we give 
JJSM"* assignment - some- 
. thing (6, talk about as their buiue and 
queue again. Any questions? Yes, 
you are expected to work in groups of 
four. No, you submit one jointly 
prepared piece of work. Yes, of 
course you cpn choose your own 
l 6 ®** 1 : Almost at once some forward 
individuals see a ready-made oppor- 
tunity to be sociable. 


TUESDAY 

Walk to the Metro wishing, not for 
the first time, that the station were a 
bit closer to my house, Get off at 
Monument ana walk via the wine 
shop to the polytechnic. Deposit 
.poxes .'in m y office, remember to 
‘I then set off to meet my year 
8 rou P;~ 2? business enterprise first 

i Jtaf? B ^ J ^cvict^dfromi he 

tecture room; I fad bpoked - a 
foretaste oFwhai is to edme. We go 
gracefully^ as. 48 quantity -surveyors 
Obviously hate more need of the 
space than we do. Happily no one has 
occupied the room I have booked For ' 
rater in the day, so we start bv ' 
rearranging the furniture, to turn it 
Into a place for a party. 

•Jftj 1 w e Pl«y the usual "pairing” 
game;, when, one student introduces 1 

nnntnw mr & - • . 
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assignments and the like, then set 
them a simple task in marketing. 
Leave them working and walk to the 
students union for real ale in plastic 
glasses. 1 


THURSDAY 

Wear my respectable suit - a fact 
noted sarcastically by teenagers at 
breakfast. In deference to the suit I 
walk to work, i note that Mr' 
intent al memos appear to have ar- 
rived in the middle of the night. 

Head to the staff office of a nearby 
department store, to be greeted by 
the staff trainer. She in turn takes me 
to the training room, somewhere in 
an airy attic behind the scenes. A 
dialogue with this year’s graduate 
trainees - all day-release students - 
follows. 


T' I - , J UIIIC1 1 


’ Pin ® C ^eerful mug shots 
in 10 minutes. 

After this, the character of the rtwm 

changos as more students arrive 
bearing crisps and staff turn up with 
; wine and donations; By 12.10pm we 
! haye a party, complete with lecturers 
chosen from among those who catibe 

IPgcthef in’H ioiner. 
i .J? thd ^ ne has gone and 
so have the students. Seeing the 
washing up the head of faculty finds 
he has. an urgent meeting, so two of 
us sej-Upj production line to wash 
■ and dry, Then ! walk across the city 
to catch up with my tutorial group, 
who a re: doing their first "field visir, 
f }° 8 builders’ merchants in Forth 

■ iti 1 ---f t; i ■' 


FRIDAY 

A day without appointments. I start 
by planning next week’s teaching, 
then deal with the maU - three 
requests of references and one letter 
from a publisher demanding the 
return of an inspection copy lone 
since paid For. After coffee VvIsTt a 
t£ii e ? El l e who , wil1 ^ach a scheme I 
year ' 1 PS not t0 wince « his 

difforeii i way of - doing things. 

[After lunch I tidy up mv office 
^°PP in 3 when two waste-bins are full 
to the brim. I m about to escape 
early, at 4.30pm, when a third-year 
• arrives to discuss career prospects. 

SATURDAY 

•| follow the Instructions OF Newcastle 

«£tf drlvt,o «'3s'' 

at Close -House i- near WyIam;The 
pnstures Of the VJYne YaSley look 
' fe 50 — e « n e fo *h& rain. Discover 
' Ur n . 01 P&rt pf i he inev ltablequeue 

'yc* r indents waiting to en- 
n * u y ^ *b e part-time MEd- 
. students lather. far speeches of wel-' 

K for ff salad! AfleMhe 
1 "£ asked 10 form pairs 

and talk to eacb other , . . theiSisd 
- at deja vu grows through the d^‘ o , 

■ David Ste^art-David 


The author is principal lecturer fij ' 


by Patricia Snntinelli 

The “man from industry", Mr Bryan 
Nicholson, new chairman of the Man- 
power Services Commission, seemed 
after only six hours in the job, un- 
daunted by the prospect of nn immi- 
nent commissioners' meeting, at which 
the main item on the agenda was to be 
the controversial White Paper Train- 
ing for Jobs. 

Mr Nicholson, who has been 
seconded from his chairmanship of 
Rank Xerox was quick to make clear 
that he held firm views about the 
White Paper. “It hns been published 
and decided on. therefore it is not a 
question of whdthfer It Will be im- 
. plemcntcd but how,” he said. 

He saw the White Paper as a 
fundamental issue which had to be 
.agreed by all parties. He wanted and 
sought cooperation - one of his 
keywords - and not conflict. He saw 
the role of the MSC in education ns 
complementary rather than as n take 
over. 

Mr Nicholson’s appointment was a 

S eat surprise to people who expected 
e job to be filled by a well known 
public figure. Indeed, his cool 
businesslike appearance seems some- 
what remote from the more flam- 
boyam personaiity cult style dc- 

Lod Yo^ ' mmet ^ ate P re dccessor, 

Like previous chairmen, Mr Nichol- 
son was recruited directly by Govern- 
ment, after wide consultations. It was 
^ no moans a cheap transaction. Mr 
Nicholson s £76, 000 a year salary con- 
: • fRcr* p? ld by Rank Xerox, with 
£? *V rei mburang the princely 
1 °r^6»000 1 a year directly 

to the company. J 

Mr Nicholson owes no allegiance to 
ministers, unlike Lord Young who has 
dose connexions with the prime minis- 

aL M(I u “Varies of state. 
Although a Conservative voter, Mr 
, Nicholson has not been politically 
■ ^ lvefo r 20 years, Before his appoint- 
j: never met Mr Tom King 

Would should it come to a conflict : 


•m,n ^ V* ^ 
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between the commissioner’s views and 
that of poiticians. His reaction would 
depend entirely on the issue. 

He soys that he is broadly in agree- 
ment with the Government’s strategy 
On education and training, but before 
accepting the job - he regards it as one 
of the most exciting challenges in 
Britain - he read the MSC Corporate 
Plan to make sure that this was the 
case. 

Mr Nicholson is openly confident 
that the MSC will profit from his 
background and experience which 
since he started nt Unilever ns n 
manager trainee hns heen totally In 
industry. 

He secs the MSC very much ns big 
b™ - only slightly larger with its 
22,000 employees and £2 billion 
budget than his previous operation. 
He points for example to the vast 
network of iob centres which need to 
be managed. 

But Mr Nicholson is also very keen 
to develop and experiment, and says 
that radical changes cannot be ruled 
out. He is an admirer of the report 
Competence and Competition pro- 
duced for the MSC by the Institute of 

MAnnnunr .. ul 


■ On student numbers the r. n . 

with the necessary funds". 8 " 
Andrew Bennett i ■ 

expand higher education. 

He would point out that units nt 
resource were dangerously low pur- 
tmgquality of courses at risk P He 

z? tr n8e ,he ^ 

admit hey were wrong to cut the 
universities in 198 1 and to ask uni vers, 
hes and public sector institutions to 

£t% r 5eors rptr “"' m:nkf 

Dons vote to 
end apartheid 
investments 

Oxford University dons have voted for 
a resolution aimed at stopping future 
direct investment in any South African 
firms until apartheid is abolished. 

The motion passed by 22 votes to 1 1 
in congregation, the dons’ parliament, 
did not reach the required figure of 75 
per cent in favour to become policy 
binding on the university's hebdomad- 
al council. It is now certain to go to a 
postal vote. 

The resolution, proposed by Profes- 
sor Michael Dummett, professor of 
logic, called on the university to sell its 
South African securities "as soon as 
alternative investments of equal or 
greater yield become available". 

Professor Dummett used his speech 
to counter all the usual objections to 
the motion, particularly that as trus- 
tees the university has a duly to 
maximize investment yield whatever 
that involves. 

He also rejected the charge that such 
a motion might be the thin edge of the 
wedge, and claimed that South Africa 
was n special case given the UK's 
enormous links with me country. Hie 
argument that Oxford with just £5ftn 
in endowment income could make 
little impact on apartheid was like 
saying it did not matter if nn individual 
did not vote. 

He told the THES after the debate 
that he hoped dons would give the 
resolution the enormous maiority it 
deserved in the postal vote, "ft would 
be a discredit to the university if we 
voted the other way. We need some 
strong declaration against the evil of 
apartheid." 

The motion was opposed by Dr 
Clark Brundin, vice chairman of the 
general board of faculties, on behalf of 
me council. He argued that the urn- 
versity should not be involved id 

rtAlifiral naeluMc onrf fhaf trllSfC 6 $ 
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Manpower Studies 1 «®hiuic oi versity should not be involved * 
"We need to arrirnintn „ „„„ -r- ■■ political gestures, and that trustee* 

British view. It is ioMusi a qSIsliono?' T eK ,ega,ly required !?. ma ? jff 

an educational, training of ind«t?y ? r V , es,menl . retums regait,leS5 ° P 
Jdew, but an approach which brings al in s 


term programme " he snlrt — • ,un S campaign oy me siuucms 

Mr Nicholson’s carper r. 10 enshrine the policy of disinvestmea 

he studied Politics Philo^nhu 3 ! 1 ^ in university policy. Three student 
Economics at OridVniipf °^rw speakers took part in the debtate. 

• Congregation agreed by 27 vol«B 
Group where he h<-D Q n J J ^ ycs sevcn to reduce the retirement age of 

mentln trai^ng S Da nH nV - ^ ° xford dons hom 67 t0 65 'JZ 

the material” for’raurseg 8 l^ d i5S h k 8 s P ea kers against were concerned ab- 

joined Rfak Xam? « he out attracting older owwss 

director. as °P erat| ons academics to work in Oxford, arC * 

binding the university’s hands. 


" J — i Dina ing the university s nan 

Sffi coherence £81 a week for wo "»en engineers 

. Hreft. h Offering Ih? application, cnnlre, .aid: 


— ■ vam. vavHVV 

for ,he woSisi « Univ l f rsit y offering the applications centre, said: “Five W 
' , a^ SiiR^ , i g ^ th J ntr y «nd Sfln to taJce a 10-weeC fifteen yeara ago, when women lik$ 

' tSina ”mS^ pnS, k SL rr, F I,a «n d SS whS-fc5 ng rc,raird "g- The to be interested in this course gradu- 

SSHSMMSti 

; ISt ofO? & : Sil«‘; a « ad -over 25, %>?h“o Jab when thc?r chUdren have reached 

BrpS?^rindpa! vcTilSu ^Sesror Angela Bowey. head of 

leee CahlhriHo? ^fewnham Col- places, find if tnese are hot all taken hv Strathclyde’s pay and reward resesn- 

to and a* member of .ha ft* 
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pirates, says stud; 


by Karen Gold 

Scaling computer in format ion hy 
fonvine should become n criminal 
jEte under Ihc Thaft Ad will, 
exemplary prosecutions of local ctluca- 
WD authorities and computer clubs, 
concludes a Newcastle Polytechnic 
tody of computer piracy. 

Hie study by law lecturer Anne 
Suines and Ian Staines is a uniquely 
extensive survey into the computer 
software industry, and provides a data- 
base for future studies of the industry. 

Their radical conclusion following 
ihe discovery that over half the firms 
they questioned suffered from coun- 


ttrfeiung or "seepage” - one-off 
copying oy individuals - of their pro- 
ducts, is to call for criminal prosccn- 

-At preseni information cannot be 
stolen, and wc submit that this is a 
major cause of its undervaluation by 
jociciy,"thc report says. “We suggest 
that tne Theft Act be amended lo 
include information within the defini- 
tion of "property" capable of being 
stolen within the terms of that Act. 

-A number of Theft Act prosccu- 
lions of computer clubs, local educa- 
tion authorities and large business 
organizations would, we submit, have 
asignificant impact on the incidence of 
seepaae by striking at the underlying 
attiiuae which is the root cause. 

It found that software company 
tosses through counterfeiting nnd illicit 

S by individuals nnd groups 
a massive £24. 1 25m according 
loan estimate by the companies them- 


selves. The major losses were through 
one-off copying by home and business 
users, estimated at £14. 375m overall, 
with £8.5m accounted for hy just 15 
companies. 

Counterfeiting accounted for £4.Rm 
losses and disguised imitution for 
£2. 45m losses. But the renlly Inrge 
losses were to the 15 companies which 
estimated their one-off copying losses 
til a joint total of £8. 5m and counter- 
feiting and imitation losses as £4.6m 
and £l.45in. Their combined losses of 
£14. 545m comprised 6ft per cent of the 
total. 

Fifty-six ncr cent of the 467 respon- 
dents to the survey said they had 
suffered from piracy; most expected it 
to increase, but also ironically thought 
their own company did not suffer as 
badly from it as others. 

They generally thought action 
should be taken against it, but had no 
great confidence in the civil law copy- 
right safeguards as they stand. 

The researchers conclude that there 
is still a place for the civil law, but the 
Copyright Act should be amended to 
include computer software imitation 
nlong the lines of literary plagiarism. 
But the Theft Act should also be 
amended to include both professional 
counterfeiting and one-off copying. 

Piracy of Computer Software in the 
United Kingdom by Anne and Ian 
Staines, £4(1, available from Newcas- 
lle-upon-Tync Polytechnic Products 
Ltd, Ellison Building, Ellison Place, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, NEI 8ST. 


Why the English language 
continues to rule the waves 


by Ngaio Crequer 

A combination of political , geog- 
raphical, Industrial nnd cultural factors 
isibe reason For the overwhelming 
predominance of the English lun- 
gjtage, Professor Randolph Quirk, 
wc chancellor of London University, 
tad this week, 

. Professor Quirk, u leading iiiiernii- 
tional scholar of the lmigunge, speak- 
ing at the English Lmigunge Fair, at 
j* Barbican in London, said these 
[Mors were more important than any 
inWjisic qualities of the language. 
Hierc were five factors that gave a 
ge intcr-communily acceptance 
tnorily. First, native speakers of 

“f language had to have hud a 
wfiiainca period of political and cco- 
jwraic power, such ns that of the 
Empire. But a counter exam- 
Russia, where despite its 
PJ^r, its language had nut been 
**wpted worldwide. 

Second, there needed to be a wide 
fwgraphical spread of native speak- 
Ihe Anglo-American negc- 
JW-, Third, there needed to be a 
mass, where a lot of people 
speaking the language. Yet coun- 

Hin|s amp eS WCre lhc ^ dnese or 

tahSu^ 1 ' nadve speakers needed 
countries well-known and 
f ? r . Iheir inventive genius 
eoi^i UStria ent crprise {even if its 
P° wer has declined). Finul- 
DrU iri re needed to be a cultural 
mlti.TSi ,st ? Ine ^ orm of association with 
_ . values. English had been par- 


“Ii is not that English speakers do not 
cure about their language. Most of us 
are proud that Winston Churchill, 


Beatles had at their disposal a matcrinl 
rich and flexible enough to say whnt 
they wanted to say. 11 Wc sec no reason 
to build tariff walls round it or control 
what free people should do with it." 

The international standing of En- 
glish had never in recorder! history, 
been rivalled. There were more films, 
more television, more conferences,, 
more pop songs in English than nny 
other language. 

It was the most popular medium of 
instruction in higher cdcalion, it was 
the language of nir and sea travel, of 
football, athletics, and of world trade. 
It was the most frequently used lan- 
guage in science journals. 

But he voiced two concerns. Be- 
cause English wns so entrenched there 
was a disincentive lo learn other 
people’s language. Second, we had 
been reluctant to observe an interna- 
tional standard. 


rsta/ ,ive £25,000 for centenary 


r University College- f 
Bangor, have donated 
£25!n^*« t ’ the college’s centenary 
"®t 7 T*j*jl, and <he final figure may reach 
£40,000. 

Mr John Jones, assistant registrar of 
the university said the staff action was 
"good old emotional Welsh fiery com- 
mitment”. 

The donations were all pledged at 
two meetings of about 161) staff from 
all sections, academic, clerical and 
maintenance. The meetings look place 
on ihc first day of the incoming 


principal. Professor Eric Sunder lund. 

Mr Jones said "I think there was 
some symbolism in that. They wanted 
to show him a strung degree' of com- 
mitment to the institution." 

Since the meetings, the rest of the 
8511 stuff have been written lo, and the 
universily estimates that a further 
£15,0(1(1 will be forthcoming. 

The college hopes to raise £lm 
through the appeal. The money will 
help to fund a Research Centre Wales 
to provide facilities to study u wide 
range of subjects about Wales, includ- 


ing its agriculture, coastline, economy, 
forestry, history and language. 

There will also be a research founda- 
tion with endowments to support re- 
search posts in all departments. Six 
inter-deparimcntal research projects 
hiis'c been immediately launched: they 
are in the Centre for Arid Zone 
Studies, the new electronics, the unit 
for medically- related research, the In- 
stitute of European Finance, the ap- 
plied computer technology unit, and 
the forest products research (cchnuln- 
gy unit. 



ticularly strong since Shakespeare in 
this respect. Yet counter-examples 
wore Germany, Austria and Czarist 
Russia. 

Professor Quirk said the language's 
good and bad qualities had nothing to 
do with its predominance. Its strong 
points were that it was relatively easy 
lo iitliiiii u high degree of fluency, its 
enormous vocabularly enabled more 
precise shades of tnenriing, and it was 
very flexible. 

English had ti cosmopolitan flavour. 


Success for 
OU campaign 

The Open University attracted 
£50,000 into the campaign fund which 
it set up to inform the public about Ihe 
dnmngc which will he enused In the 
universily through die proposed 13 per 
cent resource reduction. 

The university's external relations 
steering group decided soon after ft 
was set up hy the vice chancellor that 
the university’s grant would not be 
used to finnnee a campaign. 

The campaign aims to correct mis- 
conceptions, such ns the idea that the 
university caters for middle-class 
women and to demonstrate the con- 
sequences of the Secretary or State’s 
nction. 

All full-time and pnrt-limc universi- 
ty staff, students nnd graduates were 
invited to contribute to the fund which 
has swelled considerably with dona- 
tions and pledges, ft was reported in a 

K :r prepared for the first seminar 
by the new Voluntary Adult 
Education Forum. 

Briefing notes and a video have been 
prepared Tor internal use to answer any 
queries for those wishing to know 
more about the facts. So far 112 
parliamentary questions have been 
asked about the university. 

The Voluntary Adult Education 
Forum, the consultative body of volun- 
tary and non-governmental agencies 
with an interest in adult education now 
hns 20 members including such bodies 
as the National Union of Towns- 
women's Guilds and Pre-School Play- 
groups Association as well as tradition- 
al educational bodies. 
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Clergy attack theology teaching 

fetesrerss si-sssrtrrt‘4 


heology - once the “queen of 
SHLS ‘S.now “almost totally 

SS? wW * P res tige or 
TSjJ n ? e . at university level. 

*imj nD y a , tjrat theology students 
IW .|J? C ramlstry spend too much 
the ^^[JS .perman liberal ideas, 
is tomS i • ' * 1 l^ 1cr criticism” which 
examination pur- 
mjv , lc the traditional classical 
are neg i ec t cdi . 
s. '-anon James A in* 


when they returned. “It is a U very schools for Anglican vicars. But most 

distressing There seems too much theology professors would admit there 

tough, today." he 

^Hcadsocates instead a more nexible ^^“ PC ™"“ ra,her,fia " 


system of training, with evangelical 
colleges specializing in the study of the 
Reformers and Puritans up to degree 
level: the Anglo-Catholic wing con- 
centrating o n *h e Early Fathers and 
medievalists’ such as Aquinas, and the 


■ Cxnr, ? selected.. medievalists’ suen as 

^ A yre> rector of Chea- liberal colleges continuing to study the 
Reverend John more modern enlightenment move- 
St Barnabas, London, ment of Bauer , Hamack and J jjjjj t 

St Paul’s, and the "Unless we gel our 
ij .^na. PpjAf - ■ j at ...i tv/a uhII p.nd no ha vine 10 
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Paul’s, and the 
Cook, vicar 6f St 

^qtesMn ? beadle Huimc.madethcir 
.VT^l in an nrait .I i-i-n.. 


PtnetHk ul ™ maue inmr 

■; 50 0p€n le[ tcr to the Daily 

fe^ yr ®! old The THES that 
flfirch irvT, s ?r? 1 - ed to be leaving, the 
j.. in Colleges and unh'er- 


ehed out soon , we will end up having to 
start teaching students about basic 
theology once they, amve in the 
parish«. I notice this in my pansh 


1WS UCSII a nn — ‘“"B- V -V- 

subject is now taught with more emph- 
asis on personal experience rather than 
articles of faith. • 

Professor John HInnells, who holds 
the chair of religion al Manchester 
University, strongly refuted the 
charges saying that universities had no 
duties to produce students trained for 
the Church. “Bluntly, I do not see why 
Muslim and Hindu ratepayers should 
pay for universities to leach Anglican 

,h He°said lh g theological colleges 
were df course free to teach courses as 
they wanted. But universities now 
adopted a much more comparatiye 

r •« _ ..IlMfiit cdilinn faith In 


Courses 


The 

British Council 

INTERNATIONAL 
SPECIALIST SEMINAR 

Educational Administration: The Management of 
Change 

7-1 9 July, 1 985 in Exeter 

This seminar, which Is being organised In association with the Society 
of Education Officers, aims to provide an opportunity for senior educa- 
tional administrators - national, regional and local - to consider 
together the essential mechanisms for managing change effectively, 
whether In a developing or a contracting situation. It Is intended lo 
identify the appropriate objectives for a public education service by 
reference to the achievements - and the needs - of the United King- 
dom and other participating countries. 

The seminar will bedlrected by Barry Taylor, Chief Education Officer of 
the County of Somerset, part-time consultant to OECD and Chairman 
of the International Committee of the Society of Education Officers. 

• Qualifications of members 

The seminar Is Intended for those carrying substantial managerial or 
administrative responsibility for an education service at national, 
regional or local level. 

There are vacancies for 30 members. 

Fee: £685 (Residential only) 

Venue and accommodation 

This is a residential seminar. Participants will be accommodated In 
single study bedrooms at Crossmead Conference Centre, which (spart 


parishes. I notice this in my p ns p f oac j, to region, setting faith in 


of the University of Exeter. The seminar sessions will also be held at 
Crossmead. ■ 

Applicants are advised to apply before IB March 1985. 

Further information and application forms for this, and other British 
Council specialist courses, can be obtained from your local British 
Council office or from the Director ; Courses Department, Vie British 
Council, 65 Davies Street, London W1 Y 2AA. 

i ' ■ ■ (334). 





Lecturers Hush over tobai 




press early 
pay claim 

by Karen Gold 

College lecturers are looking to the 
Government to meet their H>85 nay 
clfl'im for around 21) percent, acknow- 
ledging it is unlikely that local author- 
ity employers will be able to meet it in 
full. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education announced this week that 
its national executive proposed to 
accelerate the usual pay negotiating 
timetable, starting 1985 negotiations 
next month, instead of February 1985 
when they were due to begin. 

Th e decision, which has to be agreed 
by the union's national council, is 
designed to coinc/dc with the school- 
teachers’ 1985 pay campaigns which 
have already begun, but also in ads- / 
nowJedgmcnl that their claim fore ren- 
tal restoration to 1974 pay levels is 
likely to take a long lime. I 

The Natihe national executive has f 
agreed to a pay strategy involving I 
three claims to the local authority 
employers represented on the Bum- 
imm further and higher education 
committee. They want the commirtec 
to accept ihnr pay levels should return 
to the comparability with university 
teachers and professionals agreed In 
the Houghton report of 1974 (some- 
thing the committee has so far refused 1 

SJXf ? j, ,ha » th L C 1 985 PV ^cement 
should take a substantial step towards 
restoration of the Houghton levels - 
and that there should be a dear 
programme towards full restoration. 

Full restoration to Houghton levels 
would mean an increase of 40 ncr cent 
on the salaries bill, though widelv 
different increases on different scales 
according to Natflie figures. The uni- 
on s negotiating secretary, Mr David 
Tncsman, said that for 1985 Nalfhe 
wou d expect about half of (his as a 
substantia! step towards restoration. 

But the NEC statement agrees that 
am °ng those local authorities 

•Si2aISf , w 1,a ^ ■WMw* would 
1°. “Move "what ■ 

UsKr 1 by hC educaUon * erv,cc a»d ft 

! If negotiation revealed that the 

ffi °^ rS ,S ou - ,d . not offer enough, Th, 

they should jam with Nalfhe in rU 

fPP^ng the Government, poss- Q r 

irthe employee say ? n 

y meet no part of their claim, « 
then the campaign due to start next In. 
month would involve industrial acting 3 J 

£&ir Keith Joseph, secretary of state i 

for education and science, last week asi< 
,lle re ?omincndation or an fos 
Independent chairman of a 4,6 per cent D a 

payrlse for university lecture?* E 

th J« e snn a i Td ! ncludes an extra £150 for ate 

Hn M 8 MSS,i ecturer ? 5tuck in a promo- * 

bon blockage at the top of the scale. Of! 

T&25S? 1 m endation was'made by Sir the 

Alexander Johnston, chairman of tim 

committee A, after the union and Ha 

management failed to agree . ° „r 

* .Jbndapiental principle of Al 

h 1 af J one shon,d ,,e ver allow % 

me acts to Interfere with an anui- ij 

ment. Buty for once, In an effort to 1 

Improve the standard of this col- ® 

JJ* 111 * «ny readers' minds.) I 
thought that 1 might offer d Few. 

il L rov °.! ied ,nf « Hils 


by Olga Wojlas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Academics are markedly rcludant to 
criticize research funding by the tobac- 
co ind ustry which has he cn condemned 
by the British Medical Association, the 
Faculty of Community Medicine, and 
other health organizations. 

I The Health Promotion Research 
Trust was set up at the instigation of 
the Government. The industry agreed 
to provide up to £3m a year to a total of 
£llm. 

It is currently sponsoring more than 
30 health research projects, many 
conducted by academics. But it has not 
so far publicized who has received 
grants on the grounds that publicity 
could hamper studies in their early 
stages. However, it claims grants will 
be revealed in its annual report, ex- 
pected at the beginning of next year. 

One of the few grants to be 
announced is an initial £500,000 for a 
national survey on health behaviour 
conducted by units at Cambridge Ifni- , 
versity under Professor Sir John But- 
ternefd, regius professor of physic and i 
master of Downing College. f 


Sir John, chairman of thc ., usl . 
said the cornerstone of its polk-/ es ’ a .? 
be priority for work which prorrn/ ses . ' 
contribute directly and practically to 
health. 

But both the BMA and the Faculty 
of Community Medicine have strongly 
advised their members to have nothing 
to do with the trust, and the association 
- which this month launched an anti- 
smoking campaign - is to tell the 
Government that it should be closed 


Government that it should be closed 
down. 

But academics have remained re- 
markably quiet, and even professors 
who say they have no intention of 
applying for funds have refused to be 
quoted directly. 

One professor of community medi- 
cme said: “I would ask whether one 
should be taking this money on ethical 
grounds, because it is giving the tobac- 
co industry the cloak of respectability. 
But I would find it difficult to argue m 
public against the need to do work 
which some people are contem- 
plating.” 

A professor at a London University 
teaching hospital said: "I feel one of the 
problems is rhat at the moment nobody 


- io have principles. The 
juiliAT Research Council has got so 
.itife that people arc being forced to 
get money where they can.” 

Some academics also claim that the 
Government, having set up the trust, is 
now pressing institutions to apply for 

Dr David McQueen, director of the 
health and behaviour change research 
unit at Edinburgh University, said his 

aronn hnrf h^An -a . 


-- o - — jui ms 

S had been approached by the 
ion Services Agency, which 
works from the Scottish Home and 



u i.l numc ana 

Health Department, and asked to 
undertake a Scottish health behaviour 
research project. The trust was sug- 
gested as the likely funding agency. 

He said: "We’re considering making 
an application but there are a lor of 
mixed feelings, with some people 
totally opposed to taking money from 
what they see as a source of ill health, 
and others arguing that good can come 
from bad.” 

. P r McQueen added: “My own feel- 
ing is it would have been a lot better if 
the industry had put the money into a 
trust th at had no relation to health." 

A game of CAD 
and mouse 


- Th ? Sectary of Slate for Education 
'(■ and Science. Sir Kotik 


, „ , * ,u ‘ fAiucmion 

and Science. Sir Keith Joseph tries 
his hand at computer aided design - 
in his case at drawing the perfect 
? durin 8 a tour of IBM’s 
travelling technology exhibition. Sir 
Keith opened the exhibition this week 

Museum r<lenS ° fthc Natural History 

Earlier Sir Keith had a go at the 
‘mouse" - a device designed to cull 
up and retrieve information from 
computers without the use of a 
keyboard. Sir Keith regretftiliy re- 
jected sneaking a look at highly 
persona] and confidential files and 
opted instead for a look at the sales 
figures. 

The travelling exhibition Is part of 
a three year programme. 


SS&f 0 * modelled on Harvard 

V-Ouncil IS ninnninn _ n ■ r 


“wnwnic and Social Research des ▼ Ml U 

sisSIs 

elted on the Harvvd^MnTfaMn' ? r ? n,s Committee hn ftlt ??■* w ° rkln B >V hc >rca ’ 

formation Policy Research ’ 1 lechn,ca ! s,ud y- The social, (js th Horvard ccn,re has in the 

The Council decided last went . and manngeria . - . 


technology , a n ervcHrentremrvi ,. Alv ^ ^cctornc and ti e 

elted on the He^d CeXK ?'?"!* Committee \m 

formation Policy Research. SffJ? ( “? n,ca ! s,u dy. The social. 

The council decided last week to «»i £?!!«, ? ecQ . no f mic * and managerial 

aside £60,000 to ap^nrccK safe ^ have b ~ 

pare a drive tends* £Lm from eternal pu| h more e, r 0 h00d is that ,he ESRC wi ” 
The decisicm follows *a Cabinet 

£s»»sae& SSW*- « 

wIScMia? provSd CabfietOffiSre’ m** in With the 

extremely miluential in AmeriL cir- 




._,TJ^,^? R C Is now planning further 
talks widi interested parties including 
British Telecom, the Office of Tele- 
communications, the Post Office, the 
Alveydmetcrati:, the British Library, 

“arch CouS n " d E "® incerin e Rc- 

deci sion also marks a return to 
the Diamond report, prepared in 1980 
for the council, which recommended 
further research in media and related 

fasMveek* ^ n ° f bcen ,oken up until 



1 thA ught that 
' {w»ll 1°* tome applause 

“ ^PPMt of the 
^venmentWcohomfc policies. 

oflSWlr ,snot Jus tone 
I ^* s that » suddenly 
22 J one believes 
hint anymore. He, above all others ■ 
,wm the architect of the prennf 

^eottomicpollcy. which asserted that 

* ,® n the money supply 

n t ?i a p€rmanent red “=- 

Jnnh hfWIon, without, In the 
medium term,- having any adverse 
offecis upon employment or real 
output. _• 

^^son to 

such widespread disbelief is that all 

hto alibis are gone. For a Jong time, 

rest chtanfi that 
Britain’s predicament was no worse 
than other countries. 1'hough never 
PPtot fand daily ; 


Learnmg from the American economy 


^SSwssseasv 

J5I80, there are now. only 95. " 

US hlw S2S!!5Sff ,CBlt "Me In the 

^“dropped froiri 10.6 per cent 
“"t-tece ^2, whlfJS 

now lowcrlhan in theUK^J D “; . 
cem against 4.5 per cent. ’ P r 

b Americans : ‘i- 

SSSif I 1 ?** •W* Jettisoned thdr. 
raonefarkt approach. Monetary 
significantly, eased in : : 

, 1932. The. recovery has been baked ■ ‘ 
“Iton a ueo-Keyneslan. fiscal , 


Jua. provided by tax cuts, and 
too-eased public (mainly on de- . 

&R^'dcS^ by " 

Lawson knows all this as well as 

gasswasttB 

■S5ft‘B=Sksi 

ben f Gts m terms of job 

BSSSS??*?:.*' 

“Of u*®®* 1 does understand 


Jjj* have been kept to a minimum 
f“. d » ab °w all, that the increase In 
jobs has ocCurred overwhelmingly 
■ n toe areas and industries fl&e 
seiricesj where the labour market 

and whertonl- 
on hat Ion is the lowest. 

It Js true that American wane 
Increases .have been significantly 

L^KiiV“ he . r tbe UK or the 


l lib l iMth HIGHER EDUCATION S 
THE TIMES HIGHER , 

w - WhitePaj^ 

; principles. The tllCFC W3S 
ouncil has got so +*yj 

^ ™ e - fcrad " a directive’ 

S5MSS b y Patricia Santinelli 

ions to apply for TJe Manpower Services Comm- • 

educational representative. RS 

n , director of the *- on gden, has decided that he will tS 

change research K h i£°p eni,nc S- t ' s wishes oSJiC 
iiversiiy, said his ^hjte Paper Training for Job, 
iroached by the ct K, d t0 b ? ,h c main items at' 
Agency, which we i k ?. me cbng of the commission^ 
ttisli Home and fh W‘ er,h “™nth t MrLoiS& 
and asked to .^°“ ld 'ead a rebellion aS 

lealth behaviour }5 e Whl, e Paper, if he found t8?£ 
: trust was sug- Government and the MSChad misS 
unding agency. {!“ ^ H m ! ss,one . rs ’ and that no dirL 
‘side ring making Train hit r**? J 5suc d t0 implement 

ere are a lot of nT&f? J °%' . 

i some people Lon .S den said this week thu 

ing money from thorough investigation, he wu 

>rce of ill health, ^ S ced ‘ hal f dative h^J 
t good can come af t |?nali™ h,',r ^l refore L 1 ^ no 

k£§£ mrnm 

tion to health." authorities to the MSC." 

I . _ pa P e r has been a source 

cad jafsaii,:' 

for F/tnroHiin t ,ons which stand to lose some 25 wr 

‘SvS afAfatasiE 

sura; £=s»xssras 

Exhibition. Sir NAFE^^ gn ‘ nt ° f f “ nds from 
ition this week Mr Longden said that he would be 

stural History explaining his position to the profes- 
sional education interests he repre- 
id a go at the sents when he met them prior to the 
signed to call commission’s meeting. He believed 
muition from , f. ! . >" would accept this and work 
lie use of a with him to ensure that the Interests of 
egretftilly re- ,n e system and students were properly 

extremely 

k al resales SSSRSttaPfeS 
„ . . based on 1982 calculations, and 
ion is part of although there is nothing we can do lo 
le * affect this financial year, we may 

— achieve something for next year," Mr 

Longden said. 

k70¥*/l . Meanwhile, a split has emereged 

f ClX U between Labour and Conservative 
- ... members of the Association of County 

tin Trr ' Councils over proposals to back down 
as from the long standing opposition lo 
me the focus the White Paper nnd start negotiations 
Sin Hie area, with the MSC 
re has in the Conservative members of the asso- 
. 4U cm tion proposed at Inst week’s meet- 
)™ n £ , ,, r mg of the education committee that 
r^.V n r i 11 ® ,bc A ^C should enter into discussion 
fnf? .!f' wilh the MSC about effective arrange- 
iljoU i 1 thc H 10015 tor the transfer of hinds, in the 
j h Library, light of difficulties being encountered 
incenng Re- by a number of local authorities. 

Labour members however said that 
s a return to they would only be prepared to meet 
ared in 1980 the MSC not to discuss arrangements 
commended but to demand their money back. The 
land related whole matter has now been remitted to 
iKen up until a meeting of the ACC's executive early 
nex t month. 

« lhe largest recent decreases in un- 
employment were those Which did 
the worst during the slump between 
1979 and 1982. These siates encom- 
pass the highly unionized, indust- 
rial heart of the nation. While 90 
per cent of the jobs lost during the 

y recession were In “goods producing 

industries" . . . “within the goods 
producing sector, manufacturing 
(has) regained about one half of the 
minimum J°bs It had lost". And while "service 
icrease In producing Industries added man 
leimlngly J°bs to the economy over the year 
rles (like fban goods producing industries, 
r market * hls sector grew at a slower rate”. 
iere uni- America is a far larger and 


— » uuc mm American wsdp 
I ncreases have been slgnincantfy 

UK or the 

p,abu y helped the 
SSnJ- ^ ld offsel Mmc °fthe 

Unltoi d ? Uar ® n toe 

th e wSi? C6mpet,tiven ®S s - B«t 

^ Increases 
been less atm 1 !« .».= >» S*™* 


muviivn u a xm 

inherently more resilient economy. 
The large deficit has paradoxically 
led to a higher dollar. And, in the 
qhort term al least, expansion has 

■ li_ i a 


''35Sw3Ssafi; 

-a faig f . , L 3 . b<irsi ‘^ 


ifuuri term ai least, expansiui* 
unusually been combined with a 
drop in inflation. The US, with Its 
vast home market, has far lower 
Import propensities than do we. But 
all that said, Reagan, of ail people, 
has proved that fiscal stimulus - 
Keynesian demand management - 
still works. When the British people 
finally find this out, their vengeance 

ioay be sweet Indeed. 

jack Straw 

The authorls Labour MPfor Black- 

Durnli'i- », f-fc'i nii^iiM. •« * fc ’U' 
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Bleak outlook on student housing 

L.. Dili! Fiather stlldpnl hnncinn Ii'u'i .... 


by Paul Fiather 

Titter rules governing student travel 
'nances, increased intakes ut 


prances, mcrcasca .maxes at 
Polytechnics and colleges, and a 
piking market for rented moms, all 
combined to make if far harder for 


Sits to find suitable housing this 

^ National Union of Students 
Ktimales that one in four students lias 
ufind rented accommodation at thc 
winning of each academic year, and 
awrding to their surveys pressure in 
yban centres like London, Manclies- 
« and Bath have been worse tlmn 
ittcut years. 

New restrictions in travel allowances 
ue also fordng students to search for 
rooms nearer to their academic institu- 
tions. Students living away from home 
dow receive a £100 flat-rate for travel, 
double last year's allowance, but they 
hq no longer claim extra expenses to 
cover high fares. 

• At Kingston Polytechnic, now a 


student housing black spot. 200 stu- 
dents were reported sleeping on thc 
floor at the start of term. There arc Few 
flats in thc area, and students baulk at 
bed and breakfast living with fixed 
meal times, no cooking facilities, and 
limited privacy. Housing officers who 
worked round thc clock say thc worst is 
now over. 

# Landlords on Hayling Island, oppo- 
site Portsmouth Polytechnic, are 
apparently puzzled that all the stu- 
dents have disappeared. They are now 
living oil thc mainland to avoid the 
ferry charges. 

# 100 more students from Bath Col- 
lege of Higher Education joined the 
rush lo find digs in the city this year 
even though they faced £5 a week 
travel fares. 

# Many students at Swansea have 
bcen forced to use holiday guest 
houses in thc Gower Peninsula, paying 
on average £8 a week in travel costs. 

# Some 200 students from Newcastle 
University were reported Sleeping on 


Racial discrimination 
found on YTS courses 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Ik Youth Training Scheme is discri- 
minating against black nnd Asian 
youngsters according to a Bristol Uni- 
renily report. 

The report which wns commissioned 
ty the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion says that the data ohtnined on thc 
aperieace af trainees suggests there 
re grounds for general concern about 
placements and withdrawals. 

It says: “It appears that unsutisfac- 
loiy experience may affect black and 
Assail young people more than others 
ind there was clear evidence of racial 
dsoiminatlon in some placement pro- 
cesses, " 

The report looked at n county 
woneilin the South West , a mctropoli- 
jsoborough and two inner London 
mODghs. The way schemes were 
«smed resulted in ethnic minority 
Wi people heing placed on the same 
imcraes as those with special needs 
waose of thc confusion between 
wwvantngc nnd discrimination. 


There was underrepresentation of 
black and Asian young people on 
Mode A schemes and an over-repre- 
sentation of them on Mode B schemes. 

To combat labelling of the modes, 
thc report suggests that quality control 
should eliminate thc poorer aspects in 
both schemes. Cutbacks should be 
made on the bnsis of quality rather 
than cost, more care should be taken 
over thc evaluation of schemes, and 
better training should be provided for 
those who advise on the suitability of 
schemes. 

It recommends that the MSC should 
do more to actively promote its policy 
on ethnic minorities and equal oppor- 
tunities. It could also implement mixed 
ability intake on schemes, thereby 
allowing young people with no formal 
qualifications to join companies which 
tend to aim for the higher flyers. 

lilhnii ■ minorities nnd ill c Ynuih 
Training Scheme, available from Sides 
Manager, MiB, Room E8U9 MSC, 
Moor tout, Sheffield, £3.50. 


mattresses in libraries and common 
rooms even ns late as Iasi week. 

Mr Paul Widen tnwicz, NUS housing 
officer, said cuts in travel expenses nnd 
the increnscd intakes of polytechnics 
and colleges had made it one of the 
worst years for housing problems. 
"Unless there are reforms the prob- 
lems are likely to get worse each year,” 
he warned. 

Problems in central London arc said 
to be the worst with one NUS survey 
suggesting students are spending £205 
a year on travel alone. A new housing 
survey shows 95 per cent of all iwo- 
bedroom flats cost ai least £ 100 a week 
to rent , and half cost more rhan £200 a 
week. 

Central and North London 
Polytechnic spent £10,000 on a joint 
promotion in the summer to find extra 
student rented accommodation, en- 
ding up with 280 extra places. Some 50 
to 60 London University students have 
also occupied an empty office block at 
66-72 Gower Street in protest at high 


Nephrops 
norvegicus (L) - 
the scampi, or 
Dublin Bay prawn 
to the layman -has 
won Mr Roland 
VVheeler-Osman, 
photographer in 
Hull University’s 
department of 
zoology, his second 
successive prize in 
the Institute of 
Science 
Technology 
International 
photographic 
competition. 
The picture 
headed the unturnl 
history 
(transparencies) 
section. 
This year's 
entries were 
displayed at the 
Laboratory ’84 
exhibition held at 
the Barbican 
Centre, London. 


rents and shortage of accommodation. 

The students stress theirs is an 
entirely non-political protest, and they 
want me university to review its hous- 
ing programme and arrange “crash- 
pads ' for homeless students. “This is u 
needs issue. We arc desperate a 
spokesman said. 

Thc NUS is also worried about 
proposals under discussion to relax the 
existing Rent Ad which they believe 
will leave students with even less 
security of tenure and loo frightened to 
complain of sub-standard accommoda- 
tion. Mr Simon Hughes, Liberal MP 
for Bermondsey, tried unsuccessfully 
this week to force the Commons to 
debate the student housing crisis. 

The changes in travel grants will be 
highlighted in negative prayers in (he 
House of Lords this week, and thc 
Commons next week. NUS officers in 
Scotland, where travel allowances 
have not been reduced, report few 

E mblems this year over student 
ousine. 



0MI finds much to admire in poly research 

P®ing last summer and autumn 1 1 M effect of these upon the undergraduate were in lecture material, in supen 


__ . . effect of these upon thc undergraduate 

■ERle visited virtually nil 3(1 experience". 

» sw 10 d'touss science re- They found that nit hough a link 
v f™ 1, Now the Inspectorate lias pub- between the quality of Individual 

“j™ a report of measured ndnii rat Ion tcnchcrs and research activities was 

“fine quantity and quality of thc unproven, there was u link overall. 

“»*«h It found, and the hard-press- "Tnc undergraduate curriculum has 

TV W "° P roducc » l - been enriched ns a consequence of the 

mlliH 7 Pi? rl em Pl ,a sizes that the resenrch activities of staff*, the report 
of the research was beyond the says, 

lectors remit. They were seeking It picksout u number of areas where 
formation upon the extent of the the curriculum was enhanced through 
■"Mrch activities in science and the research in all polytechnics. These 

Tible i -Humber of full-time research asBlstants/students and source 
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Saa T ^ ach toj}«nd research commitments In one polytechnic 
^r&g 9 )^ aChin0 hours P®f week (senior lecturer, principal lecturer 


were in lecture material, in supervising 
final year undergraduate projects, in 
offering special topics and options, In 
practical work through knowledge of 
instrumental technique, and in re- 
search colloquia. 

But the report olso points to the 
increased pressure on staff in their 
research activity. Numbers of local 
authority-funded assistants have fallen 
sharply in recent years. 

Timetable remission from leaching 
duties for research activities is largely 
notional. Lower staff student ratios 
may place strain upon staff and will 
tend to reduce the time available for 
research during term time. But the 
inspectorate adds that there is still 
room for raising student/staff ratios, 
particularly in small option groups, to 
compensate for this. 

Undergraduates had access to more 
equipment because of research fund- 
ing, but there was still cause for 
concern in the low level of funding for 
replacements, , 

Research In Science at the polytechnics 


AverS^ C2 urs P® 1 " w®ok on departmental duties 4.4 

- par week on remissible ‘research 2.4 

IS t?° ur8 P 0 r staff per week: 23.2 

• °ir "° ura P® r 8,a tf required by local education authority on 

. class contact duties I 0 - 4 

feftotwhkih teaching hours should be remitted. "In general” th a report 
•fir ISKTP u?™ aet,ve to rateerch appear to spend a minimum of eight hours 
‘to this activity and often considerably more ohtslde term times . 


in relation 16 the undergraduate experi- 
ence, an HMI commentary, available 
from the Department or Education 
and Science, Honeypot Lane, Stan- 
morc, Middlesex HA7 1AZ. 

Table 3- polytechnic science 
faculty external Incomes 
Polytechnic External funding 

1 • £750,000 1981/83) 

2 £551,000 1981/83 

3 £103.000 1982/83 

4 £173,000 1977/83 

g £322,000 1970/83 


ucester prison department gets clean bill 

Guenon depart- d^«t 

fcs , «*;«» «fl«n bill of .nwndably high Uta.”, "« re- hl B WlghSsomI dSS 

m* Motor* In the . nort. ' : i. i timi h^hih and pIaec. 


8 c,ean WH °r 

fiJjM jfcUpebtor* In the 
i gj Department of JEduea- 

h?T^ rt ** “ Inspection 
year, . 

“MJtoy'.of inmates pass 
way to other prisons 


U states that (ire education officer,' 
with the fail support of Ihe prison 
governor, has managed to persuade 
prison and, ancillary staff at aD-fev fils 
of toe importance of 


OCI HMUXM B—.’—O ' 

the report highlights some deflclen- 
dts.j-U hap^ toat grimp and class- 
room activities copld b? encouraged 
In addition to one-to-one cell tuition, 
Storage space and office equipment Is 
i gnited and links with outside agen- 
cle* .though some- kind, of-advlsory. 
-.panel ere suggested. * ^ 


Lecturers 
oppose adult 
transfer move 

Birmingham’s adult education lectur- 
ers have called for an integrated ser- 
vice within thc education department 
to counter plans .to transfer responsi- 
bility io the leisure department. 

The main objective of the transfer 
was to make use of sports and re- 
creational facilities out of class hours 
and at weekends and £200,000 had 
been earmarked lo be switched from 
education to fund the new system. 

The main objective of thc transfer 
was to make use of sports and re- 
creational facilities out of class hours 
and at weekends and £200,000 had 
been earmarked to be switched from 
education to fund the new system. 

But the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education branch says that a proper 
survey should have been made of 
existing provision and objectives 
drawn up before such decisions were 
taken. 

In a formal response to Birmingham 
City Council’s performance review 
committee, Natihe have ceiled for thc - 
present proposals to be withdrawn and 
for the education department to be’ 
instructed itself to draw up plans for. 
dual use of facilities. 

Nalfhe says it is difficult to recognize 
the range of adult education services 
currently available from the review 
committee report. Ms Vivian Yates, 
branch secretary, added: “Not least of 
the dangers is that adult education 
classes could become liable for VAT. 
with the consequent increase in fees.**. 

Teacher opposition to the plans 
have successfully delayed any change 
and canqot now ! go before the bill 
council uiltjl December by which time- 
it is hoped 1 that* fuller consultation will 
have taken place. Th6 education groufi 
of Labour diy toupcilloM on the 
Labour-controlled i council 4s opposed 
■ to the 'changes.' ?■ » 
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Defending 
a precious 
freedom 


The Department of Education and 
Science may be waiting with bated 
brenth for thc University Grants 
Committee's ad vice on tenure. The 
Association of University Teachers Is 
likely to be less enthusiastic. The 
committee gave nothing away in its 
recent report on future strategy. 
Maybe rightly so. The key question 
for those who go along with Ihe 
Secretary of Stale's desire to abolish 
tenure Is “how do we protect 
academic freedom?” The UGC will 
need to give it some thought. 

Thc Secretary of State has accused 
my association of exaggerating the 
dangers of his proposals. One sus- 
pects he secs the “good cause” proce- 
dures as Ihe university equivalent of 
“the plan for coal”, acceptable In its 
time, but times are now harder, and 
“uneconomic' * departments, courses 
and dons must be prepared to face 
the demands of financial exigency 
and redundancy. Sir Keith Lias, 
however, accepted that there is one 
unique feature of the university 
world - academic freedom - which 
needs special protection. So far, 
neither he nor the DES nor thc 
Committee of Vice Cliancellors and 
Principals has said how It will be 
done. Will the UGC succeed? The 
character of academic life for the 
future may depend on their de- 
clslons t 

It is not precious lo say that 
academic freedom Is precious. Its 
protection depends on how well its 
definition Is drawn. If Ihe chalimnn 
of the UGC continues to see the 
problem in terms of "idle academics” 
who need to he chucked out, or 
changes in fashion of subjects which 
require judicial axing, Ihe UGC will 
fail In Its duly to thc profession and to 
thc Secretary of Slate. 

Of course some academics rest on 
their laurels (though not necessarily 
because they get older); or course 
some arc lousy teachers, usually 
because they or their institutions 
don't believe they need to be taught to 
tench; but neither pose substantial 
problems for universities and, if the 
will is there, both can be resolved. As 
far as restructuring is concerned, 
unless Ihe Government is in reality 
preparing the way for wholesale 
closures, it enn be achieved by plan- 
ning and local cooperation. 

The problem of protecting 
academic freedom is a good deal 
more difficult. The chairman of the 
UGC seems to place a lot of faith in 
the existing Employment Protection 
Act. That raises a hollow laugh. Any 
experienced trade union official wiu 
tell you how difficult It Is -to prove 
victimization or discrimination, even 
based on practical evidence. It will be 
impossible to use it successfully In the 
realm of Ideas, Academics have a 
social and political role, especially In 
certain disciplines; they are leaders 
of opinion; their views are brought lo 
bear on a variety of Issues not all 
narrowly restricted to their own 
disciplines. Existing procedures pro- 
tect their freedom to criticize, com- 
ment and dissent, < ^ ' 

Is the UGC prepared to see the' 
security and continuity essential to 
the fostering of intellectual advance 
replaced by an atmosphere of caution 
and compromise? There is absolutely 
no logic in disrupting an arrange- 
ment which has worked well for most 
staff in most universities for most of 
the time . merely to deal with the 

f iroblem of a small number who are 
ncompelent or unable to contribute. 

, Diana Warwick 

The author id general secretary of the 

'* Assoeiationof University-Teachers:* 1 
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Char ges of bias on 
Spanish staff tests 

U.. C L. . •- - . 


by Sarah Jane Evans 

Accusations of unfair discrimination 
are beginning to fly in Spain's universi- 
ties as a result of ttiis summer's exams 
for non-ten ured staff. 

They were pan of a reorganization 
of university teachers introduced 
under the new university law. (he Lev 

dp Rpinrmn //■nimiviid.. 1 . 'n.:. ' 
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ae Reforma Universiiaria. This was 
intended to change a situation in which 
nearly SO percent of Spain's university 
staff were on short-term, usually one- 
year, contracts. 

Over the last 20 years, more and 
more staff have been taken on to cope 
with the enormous growth in this 
university sector. Few of them have 
passed the much criticized opost- 
eioaes. the public exams for promotion 
and the aposiciones passed too few 
staff each year to keep up with the 
boom in student numbers. 


nients in terms of teaching experience 
and publications and was away on a 
fellowship at Columbia University 
when the commission came to its 
decision, was found “unsuitable" 
according to one of the assessors, “for 
persona], not professional reasons". 
She s a feminist, and she speaks her 
mind nt meetings; the rest of the 

eommiscinn (imnlv HiHn'i lik« •• 


overseas news 

Rectors are 
blue about 
the Danube 

A meeting between the rectors of 
universities along the Danube has 
urged that future academic coopera- 
tion programmes should pay special 
attention to environmental protec- 
tion, according to Budapest Radio. 



commission simply didn't like her. 
n_ch Stories of maladministration are 

sity only slowly coming to light, since many 
nc- of the unsuitable candidates want to 
enter again and do not wish to jeopar- 
nd due their applications. A number are 
pe also appealing against the decision. 

1,s «n interview with the magazine 

ve Cambio 16, rhe lawyer retained by 
!,m Onrceiona University to took into the 
in cases of those who have been found 
w unsuitable", said he has serious 
e doubts about the legitimacy of the 
proceedings. His criticisms centre on 
r the fact that each commission had 
complete freedom of action in struc- 
luring the tests, which inevitably intro- 
duced an arbitrary element. 

This would seem to be borne out by 
the figures from the ministry, which 
show that in psychology 30 per cent of 
the candidates were found suitable, 
while in economics and information 
sciences faculties 90 per cent passed. 
The tests were toughest in medicine, 

SSttWTSf 

While the criticisms multiply before 
the next round of tests, the ministry 
says it is pleased. Carmina Virgili, 
secretary of state for universities, said 
she expected to see an immediate 
improvement m the quality of teaching 
Hnd research, as well as a general 
improvement in morale. 

Her colleague in the ministry, Emi- 
lio Lamo, has, however, admitted that 1 
to have the tests was itself unsuitable « 

sm 5* '} ,cd those who faile <* to feel 
publicly disgraced. 

ity* flourishes 

tion, 63 per cent ore female: 59 per r 
^ :i ? , ar p married; and 8 per cent will c 
finkh their courses this year. c 

The biggest enrolments last year r 
were n business studies with the 
S* r VBl l n V ? f JV {Qli - limc students - r 
n*mJ ar be A in i thc 591 enrolled inter- { 
nally - and education with 430. I 

enrolments Of mnr<< thn„ inn 


So this summer (lie first pruebas de 
tdeoneidad, tests of suitability for te- 
nure, look place. 

A first commission, made up of staff 
and students from thc candidate's 
deportment, carried out secret inves- 
tigations. The commission's assess- 
ment was then passed on la a second 
one, made up of five (enured staff 
drawn by tots and two appointed by i he 
education ministry. They also consi- 
dered a reference by the rector, a 
detailed curriculum vitae and a port- 
i. wor ^- The candidate was not 
allowed ro attend. 

°f file 3,000 entrants, two thirds 
passed. But thc list nf those who failed 
contains some remarkable names. In 
Barcelona, the professor of botany. 
Ramon Masalles, failed, though his 
co leagues regard him as brilliant. 

In another case , a commission mem- 
ber has declared that a candidate was 
failed because the other commission 
members did not like her. Encamacion 
Sanahuja. who fulfilled all the tequire- 


from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 

ZeiUand’s "Open University" j s 
3k twenty-flft|, anniversary 

tha year with record and rising enrol- 

i lifts? University's Centre for 
Umycre.rty Extramural Studies was 
originally established in I960 os ” 
branch of Victoria University of Wol- 
e*o^i 0 3‘ 1*? teaching programme 
wrth 5p0 students, 8 mainly 
“fiSSl I? fivc r i«t-year subjects. 
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tfon, according to Budapest Radio, 
r ™s is virtually the first time that 
e the words "environmental protec- 
tlon”and "Danube" have been linked 
since the cfampdown, last spring, on 
t discussion of the Gabclkovo-Nagy- 
i maros hydro-electric project. 

Many Hungarian environmental- 
ists fear that this project could do 

( irreparable harm to the water-table 
of Northern Hungary, extinguish 
much of (he flora and fauna of a large 
stretch of the Danube, cause exten- 
sive flooding In the panoramic 
“Danube bend' 1 - the main re- 
creational area for Budapest - and 
even raise International political 
problems by diverting the flow of the 
river which marks the frontier be- 
tween Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

A petition against the dam was 
signed earner this year by a number 
or leading Hungarian scholars and 
environmentalists. Plans for the 
scheme, a Joint undertaking between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, were 
drawn up between 1951 and 1963, 
when environmental Issues were 
given relatively low priority, The 
contracts were signed In 1977 - still 
without a proper environmental 
assessment. Project evaluation stu- 
dies commissioned by Hie Hungarian 
government were completed only 
after that country was committed to 
the scheme. 

According to thc petitioners - who 
Include several scientists who worked 
on thc evaluation studies - the 



Watching the river flow: Budapest and the Danube 


scheme Is not cost-effective. The 
dams are meant to top up power 
supplies at times of maximum de- 
mand, but peak demand comes In the 
winter when the Danube is at Its 
lowest. Furthermore, they say 
financial losses due to the flooding of 
valuable agricultural land and 
forests, and the pollution of subterra- 
nean waters which form the drinking 
water supply were not frilly taken 
into account. 

The petitioners asked the Hunga- 
rian government to stop construc- 
tion, unilaterally If necessary, and to 
work out a scheme for improvement 
of the Danube reaches along the 
Iron Her, that would take "ecological, 
social and economic factors" into 
account. 

The government privately showed 
some sympathy. Construction work 
* hc Hungarian side stopped in 
1981 ostensibly for lack of funds, and 


earlier this year, the govcrmneni 
managed to get the completion date 
rescheduled from 1990 to 1994. A 
formal withdrawal could have poiiil. 
cally embarrassing consequences, 
since the Czechoslovak side Is keenly 
pressing ahead with its own pari, the 
diversion canal at Gabclkovo. 

Austria has now come into the 
affair. Plans for a similar peak- 
booster scheme at Hainburg in Aus- 
tria have drawn more than 150,000 
signatures in protest. News then 
reached the Hungarian protestor 
that the Austrian government m 
negotiating to shoulder part of Hu 
cost of thc Hungarian undertaking In 
return for future supplies of elec- 
tricity. 

It now seems that os far as 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia are 
concerned the only people who can 
officially discuss the ecology of the 
Danube arc university rectors. 
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branch of Victoria University of Wei- nJS!i2li 1 * l,te of nlo f c thtui M0 were 
1*5 tC0 ching programme ^^ dcd ,. ln economics, English, hls- 
with 5Q0 students, mB E* «™* hematlcs and statistics, mod- 
tonchers. In five first-year subjects ’ . languages, nursing studies. 

Second-year studies begun in 1963 Psychology and sociology. 

*jS££ffi£S, & JUaS 

Today nearly 10,400 extramural University's branch college in 1963 and 

sliSlrndf® ™ 3 0 ^P^te courses. By SSJSSfKSS proip ? don of extramural 

S g fi h n^ e f eXQ T iunUons as Mas- ‘ Zmw£«S transformed it into New 
sejrs 6,000 infernal students, ihev £? a “£“ s second-largest centre Mas- 
wmpletc their degrees knowing that SmSSuS nes 1,8 P o5tal tuition u/jth 
their qualifications match those of any . residential vacation 

X« Ncw z “ , ‘" d unirers $ 

smdenis. ° r “ ,740 «£*«* courses to compfete *5,2 

. ■ Teaqhers h 1970 made up 56 per **£!? olher universities. 1 gTees 

S?i!!l rolnier ill 5 b l lt now represent ■ ^paTe. well with those 

, -pojy .24 percent. The, four other lamest ' l loicnjal students. A 1.970 .iiuiu 
SJwM group* S£E9K-t u»at 

private em n | numo „, ~— P ' extramural students sal iheft examine 

(tons -as BDnlnat on , 


from Deborah Kasouf 

WASHINGTON 

I“5 ,iw P ,ans desi fi ncd to reduce the 

SSr °^ tc n urcd acadc niic staff on 
college payrolls are currently causing 

UntrsSe s '. lW0UniVe ' Si, ' CS in ,hc 

nii' ICW State’s early retirement 

vear’to si«i WflS ,n, ; iInl| y^ offered last 
JSfJJ. 1 ? sta,c “goncics outside higher 
i callo H' was extended in August to 

sonnr-| C n» de . m Jf S non ' tcflC hing per- 
°Ri! state-supported univcilities. 
Under the new law, faculty mem- 

SSffij 5f te8chi «« personnel who 
are at least 55 years old are clioihi* fnr 


row 


« llll P personnel who 
Hit r** S u years °‘ d are eligible for 
!iSf d S f0r thrce years ’ extra Mrvice if 
they choose early retirement. 

A tut) professor with 30 venrs 1 
service would normally receive an 

S«K enS r°- f$30 ’ Q ™- Howevera 

professor choosing thc early retire- 


plan view the potential turnover as an- 
opportunity tor new appointments 
which they feel will rejuvennte 
academic departments, and point to 
the increased opportunity for thc smie 
and city university systems to hire 
groups' 0 ™ ^ nild incn *ucrs of minority 

i,nuoL! eVC ?i l . C0,l . egc adn 'inisrrntors 
lave warned that the sudden loss of a 
large number of experienced profes- 
sors could have a devasting effect on 
some campuses. 

rfw n < i? rd,n8 »!?- 0p P 0nen,s - the inccn - 
tfve plan could include us many as 30 

per cent of the senior faculty membere 

h!tfh 0n Ih °L the four -y ear colleges in 
both the city and state university 
systems. At Hunter College alone 
accordins to Dnnnn RhaloU . 
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sltung examinations was maJSK 

4nd nurses (14 per cent; 1970,. 1 per 
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_5 re are currently 1,600 faculty 

umvereity who are eligible under^the 
plan. In addition, 1,9® non "each 
personnel at the City uSvemity adf 

a”o Xbls 2 ' Ul ' S,! "' univer! ^ 

initially passed in 
extended the l.w to Mver .Se^S 

^^Sup porters.of the ear ly retiremrn, 


■ . JOHANNESBURG , : of II 8 tudeui 
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iS'SEf** for the “"wwES 

the acadenuc year because of the 
disruptive effect of a student boyrou 
over the past, two months. ' 

In a 5tatciiienl Issued by the uni- 
veisity authorities last week, they said 
the lecture boycott made it impolsibie 

10 comnlefe BMRnhal Ilu,*!. at.- 


nl n A y - ° n AugMf 31, Wre dh? 
- -i. 9 ? -August 31 , police dismiss 


t ^7i . aiIcsiea find fined while 

13 other male' students were detafn»H ■ 
under ; the^ internal security act; 

the students h'u 


small Zulu land ? e< ; tin l in tbe ^^rsf^hapelando^ " "SS&^S 1 *« SfiSPiS 

fdfloS® rhA ;Spptcmber Ip students sta^ another , jSjnf -fndqnlx advised to apply 

the mass boydott in protesragainst! 0,6 

. .jfjf ^ y ear ’ * r . 


' systems. At Wer College 'alon/ 
SH«!» » Donna Shalala, the presi- 
dent, 119 of the 243 full professors on 
the staff arc eligible to refire next year 
Opponents also claim that the mass 
departure of a large number of exocri- 

fa^^^ff a^tmema, secre taries l ram- 
pus facilities managers, electricians 
and carpenters could also be a severe 
blow* colleges in bj V ni ™? y 

Administrators at Fairleioh Dirkin- 
NeVjersSI 8 8 p , rivate university jn 
retiremAn?’ baVC a, - SO offered an early 

sS™F s '^' n -?o re i 
; w^ft : M* f r Uyn,en,b ' n 

fj™ > P a y nic n t Of double Salary and 

Academics woSd re- 
ceive a payment equal to two veara 1 
Mhn, end would continue to°receIve 
fringe bene fit, over a two-year period^ 

Koreans face 
Spying charge 


Medal-winnei 
r hits at Reagan 

c The Reugon ndminislration, despite Its 
r protests to thc contrary, has turned 
j away from federal support of higher 
: education and created a climate of 

t uncertainty on US college and uni- 
versity campuses, said Dr John Hope 
i Franklin, the James B. Duke professor 
t of history at North Carolina’s Duke 
University. 

The present administration was hid- 
ing behind a facade of commitment to 
higher education with its philosophy of 
locnl responsibility for education. A 
large number of students either drop- 

E cd out or did not go to college at all 
ecausc they did not know whether 
grants and support from the depart- 
ment of education would end, he said. 

Dr Franklin was in the US capital to 
accept the TTiomas Jefferson medal, 
awarded by thc Council for Advance- 
ment and Support of Education to 
honour “n college graduate who has 
made extraordinary contributions to 
American society". 

Dr Franklin, who was educated at 
Fisk University in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and earned his MA and PhD 
degrees from Harvard University, to 
been a visiting professor and lecturer 
at numerous US and foreign universi- 
ties and served as the Pitt professor of 
American history and institutions at 
Cambridge University in the mid- 
1960s. 

In choosing Dr Franklin, the couapl 
cited his contributions in several fields, 
including academic achievement, pub- 
lic service and his pioneering work as a 

historian. 

British history was his first love at 
Fisk and at Harvard, Dr Franklin 
turned to the history of the American 
South, believing that a working hlsw- 
rian needed to be close to the source ot 
his research - “and in the middle of the 
depression, it was impossible forme jo 
; think of travelling to Great Britain ■ 
He has written several aedaimea 
hooka on the American South ®* 0 
Afro-Americans, including From Slav- 


ery to Freedom: A History of Ate 
Americans ; which is required read 

in kMflrtil 1.1^1. LI.l jtn.kWQC 
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in many blank history courses. , 
Dr Franklin has also been acfiv 
the US civil rights movement, ajj 
member of the research team wt 
work led to the Supreme Court's 1 
decision to outlaw racial segregate 

I'rtSfcf. bi • ifi-> .1 hV .k iIm 


overseas news 


France creates 800 university jobs 

. ninlrcnn » W 


jjo m David Dickson 

PARIS 

n. French government 1ms 
enounced its intention to create 800 
MTrjobs in the university sector next 
war to meet the requirements of the 
L, higher education law, according 
to budget proposals presented to thc 
National Assembly. 

Host of the new positions - inelud- 
[y 100 professors and 450 associate 
Mtfessors - will be responsible for 
MCMiingnew professionally-oriented 
Guises offered to students in their first 
m^ais at university, the so-cnllcd 
-first cycle”. 

|t also seems likely that many of 
these jobs will be concentrated in 
eadneering (including computer stu- 
dies) and the applied sciences This 
fogows a recent promise from M 
Laurent Fabius, thc prime minister, 
that the overall capacity of technical 
universities in these fields will be 
increased by between 10 and 15 per 
cent within the next two years. 

As well as the new teaching posts, 

Students 
demand 
death pills 

from Deborah Knsouf 

WASHINGTON 
Students want their university health 
service to stockpile “suicide pills" for 
ik if nuclear war breaks out. 

But there appears to he little chance 
that the administration nt Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island will 
tike any action after a 1,044-687 
referendum majority in favour of the 
neve. 

For weeks before the vote, n drive to 
pst the referendum on thc ballot in the 
rexolar student election among the 
5, 4W undergraduates wns thc focus of 
wotroyersy involving students, staff, 
fidarinist rotors, alumni and parents. 
«r Howard Swearer, president of 
Brown said thc university would not 
sock suicide pills whatever the out- 
come, But referendum supporters, 
uuderthe banner Students for Suicide 
Tablets, claimed their drive wus large- 
ly symbolic and designed to educate 
and raise the consciousness of students 
on the nuclear issue. 

An editorial in Brown's student news- 
paper said "a strong yes vote on the 
sww-pills referendum might rattle a 
“fof people’s beliefs about college 
Sraenls. We do care about something 
wyond whether Mommy will let us 
«ve the car this year." 

The university said interest in the 
merendum has sparked discussion 
SHftodents and staff, and promp- 
from worried parents and 

.^meeting before the vote, Ginna 
eapfeton, a Junior from Macon, 
Mid thc referendum was 
“Png her to “face her nightmares” 
^1 an atomic holocaust. “I can't 
rMni li shorn tomorrow when I 
(J^uiat nuclear war is going to 
she said. 

hitelS 1 ? H ,°? man - director of the 
s health service, said a num- 

tsmn,!.j stude 5 ts had re P°rt e d sleep 
out ail L °hsessivc thoughts ab- 
J ?a . r holocaust since the Te- 
became a campus issue. 


the government has announced that it 
wijl create an additional 110 jobs for 
university technicians and support 
staff. At the same time, however, it 
intends to eliminate 105 administrative 
jobs and staff transferred to other 
work in thc public sector. 

According to M Roger-Gerard 
SchwunzcnBcrg, thc newly-appointed 
secretary of state for universities, thc 
government’s promise to create the 
extra jobs reflects its conviction that 
the responsibilities imposed on univer- 
sities by thc new law remain a "major 
national priority” despite the current 
economic rigour. 

Picking on M Fabius’s earlier de- 
mands for thc rapid modernization of 
the French economy soon after Iris 
appointment in June, M Schwartzen- 
berg said in a recent newspaper inter- 
view that universities were "a strategic 
place for modernization because they 
are strategic places for learning". 

A similar philosophy was outlined 
by the new minister of national educa- 
tion, M Jean-Piene Ch£v£ment, in his 

Ovation for 
Mondale 
at Stanford 

from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO 
As United States presidential candi- 
date Waiter Mondale appeared on 
stage, crowd of 1,700 Stanford stu- 
dents roared: “We want Frilz," and 
waved their red and white pom-poms 
enthusiastically. Thc Stanford Mar- 
ching Band burst into a wild rock 
rhythm while throughout (he au- 
ditorium signs appeared saying: 
“Rengan doesn't read. Why does he 
want a library?" 

Delighted by the crowd's response, 
Mondoie asked: “Is this the Stanford 
campus where they lire going to build 
the Reap, in library? People will conic 
from all over the world to sec facts 
that you will never find anywhere 
else." 

lie continued: “This election is our 
future. The stakes arc higher that 
icily beans. Tills election is not about 


First address on university policy, pre- 
sented to the conference of university 
presidents in Paris. 

M Chlv&nemcnt emphasized his 
commitment to carrying oui in icrms of 
thc higher education law which had 
been drawn up largely by his predeces- 
sor, M Alain Savary, and passed by the 
National Assembly in January. In 
particular, he said that (he law "confer- 
red on higher education a freedom to 
adapt to the social and economic 
world. 

At the same time ChdvSnement 
stressed that it was necessary to take 
steps to preserve the quality of uni- 
versity education . which should not be 
sacrificed in the interests of absorbing 
the greater number of students at 
whicn the law is aimed. 

He defended “republican elitism” in 
higher education, which he defined as 
“a profound democractic requirement, 
since it gives everyone a chance to 
excel”, and which he distinguished 
from the "reproduction of sixth elites" 
in the past. 


In order to maintain equality of 
university teaching and research. 
Ch£v£ncmcnt announced that he was 
setting up a national evaluation com- 
mittee. This would be given consider- 
able powers to examine the perform- 
ance of different university institu- 
tions, 10 evaluate the results of their 
passed work, and to recommend mea- 
sures to increase the efficiency of 
teaching, research and administration. 

M Ch£v&ncment also told the uni- 
versity presidents that hew wanted to 
encourage more competition between 
universities to attract the best stu- 
dents. This traditionally existed be- 
tween the various advanced training 
schools in France, the grandes ecoles. 

As for students, he said he hoped to 
introduce various measures aimed at 
increasing the cultural activities avail- 
able on university campuses and 
generally to make them more comfort- 
able places to live. But he also wanted 
to increase thc amount of suppon 
available from thc government parti- 
cularly for postgraduates. 





Mondnle (left) and Senator Gary Hart faced a tumultuous reception 


toxic wnstc dumps giving cancer to 
our children. This election Is not 
nbout sending a teacher Into space 
hut about can eating our children 
right here. Thc election Is not about 
television makeup, but about stu- 
dents who need help to go onto 
graduate school." 

Thc crowd roared with such Joy 
that Mondale quipped: “Could I take 
you with me? I could use you.” 


Becoming serious, he said: “Sup- 
pose It's 2.30am and the president 
framed that Russian missiles are on 
the way. He must make a most 
important decision. We have a right 
(0 have a president who knows the 
facts. Former President Hoover said 
of Will Rogers, a famous actor and 
cowboy: 'It's not what he doesn’t 
know that scares me, but what he 
knows for sure’.” 

“Reagan may think he can recall 


“renalsslance” of foreign language 
study and create exchange pro- 
grammes for artists and scholars. 


“We must hnve diplomats wbo speak 
the languages of the countries they 
serve,” he said. 


Poles fear crackdown on unions 


Self-governing bodies of Polish stu- 
dents are “disintegrating the student 
milieu", the Minister of Science, High- 
er Eduction and Technology, Dr Be- 
non Misklewicz, claims. They are 
creating new lines of division, and it is 
necessary to give serious thought to 
whether these bodies should not rather 
be formed “on the basis of existing 
student organizations”. 

The Minister’s statement constitutes 
a threat to the gains won by students 


during the Solidarity period. Under 
the Lodz accords of February 1981, 
which settled a month long strike, the 
students won the right to an indepen- 
dent students union, the NZS, and 
"self government”. 

The existing Socialist Association of 
Polish Students (SZSP) was not abo- 
lished, but the majorityof its members 
defected to the NZS. This meant that 
the new self-governing bodies took 
over many of the tasks normally per- 


formed by student unions (welfare, 
organization of holidays, etc), leaving 
the NZS and die greatly depleted 
SZSP a predominantly political role. 
This made it easy for the military 
authorities to abolish the NZS. 

The SZSP failed to recapture the 
mass of students and during its Novem- 
ber 1982 annual conference it dis- 
banded and converted itself into a 
new, "non-political” organization, the 
Association of Polish Students (ZSP), 


Turks 

launch 

protest 

from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 


Thousands of Turkish university stu- 
dents faced with the danger of expul- 
sion on grounds of academic failure, 
are campaigning for changes in the 
exam system. 

It is thc first organized student 
action of any sort since the military 
coup of 1980, and has aroused con- 


siderable sympathy in thc press and 
among members of parliament. It 
looks like becoming a test of strength 
for the Higher Education Council -the 


body appointed by the generals when 
still in power to oversee thc running of 
all thc nation's universities. 

Thc campaign sidesteps meetings 
and demonstrations whicn are banned 
under martial law. and has concen- 
trated on ihousnnds of individual peti- 
tions to thc council, university rectors, 
and parliament. The aim is to ensure 
thc adoption of a private member's bill 
providing for tne right to rc-takc 
certain examinations. 

The bill’s sponsor, Mr Mehmet 
Ozdcmir, a mgmber of the ruling 
Motherland Party, argues that thc 
measure has been made necessary by 
thc council's constant chopping and 
changing of examination regulations 
over thc last three years. 

Some students arc now taking up to 
120 examinations in a single academic 
yenr, he claims, thanks to the obliga- 
tion of making up one by one all those 
previously failed. As il is, most stu- 


dents in Turkey have to take a series of 
aualifying exams in each course stu- 
died to qualify for end-vf-year tests. 
They must then pass all of these if they 
are to proceed to their next year of 
study. A single failure anywhere along 
the line can bring with it the obligation 


nuclear missiles, or he may think a 
military war In Nicaragua may be the 
answer to problems In central Amer- 
ica but It just isn’t." 

Mr Mondale told the students that 
as president he would launch a 


tion hall, students have latched onto 
them ns a chance to escape from thc 
constant threat of failure. 

The Higher Education Council is 
opposing uie move. Following a recent 
meeting held under thc chairmanship 
of eduealion minister M. Vchbl Din- 
cerler, it said that changes in thc 
examination regulations would result 
In a lowering of standards. The council 
has been supported in tills by the 
rectors of all tour Ankara universities. 

Professor Yukscl Bozer of Hncet- 
tepe University was even more out- 


spoken: "If you're going to give stu- 
dents the right constantly to rc-slt 
exams, you might as well not have 


exams at all.’’ 

The final decision will be taken by 
parliament after the proposal has been 
studied by the relevant committees. 
Much clearly depends on the stance of 
the Motherland Party, so far unable to 
lake a clear position on the issue. 

Prime minister TuroutOzal's private 
consultations with council president. 
Professor Ihsan' Dogramaci, do not 
bode well for the future of the bill. 
However, the students* campaign of 
.petitions is keeping the issue very 
much alive. 


W?S nt lu - 0, i within South Africa's 

fiillvr-T, c ? s n,c homeland universities has been 
ctowlS" 5 a X ear which has witnessed violent 
govBrni^!f? de " boycotts and the inability of the 
Set ij®" 1 eontrol or meet student demands. 
hM™ a .backdrop of school boycotts 
on B&J’„ SQ | tne 230,000 pupils and social unrest 
Parallelling the 1976 riots, the 
Iks tevftt? 8 al k° uth Africa’s ethnic universi- 
flr .eh. VjfWwBorded secondary importance, 
^i^ been viewed from a fragmented . 


Laying the explosive charge 


role “jnuph an indicator of the critical 

acanuii^. ae education system, as an integral 
JoihyT * :$*****,■_ is playing ip the country 


tion, Integration and accommodation ofconfilct- 
thls is hardly to be expected in South Africa. 

At the same time as the black school system 
operates as a “see-through fence" so that black 
children can see and resent the advwilages 
afforded their white peers, the fostering of 
ethnicity in the form of separate homeland 
universities is equally dangerous, Professor 

T ^c resulfaoThis three-year study of student 

.■ rAnriurlpn nf Five nOmC- 


Most still preferred evolutionary change, but 
nearly 40 per cent Indicated support for revolu- 
t ionary change. Unitra students were also asked 
to indicate reference for di fferent forms of protest 
action. While most (83 per cent) strongly 
approved peaceful demonstration as a form of 
protest, 53 per cent favoured the use of guns and 
explosives. 

in a startling finding, 7 per cent of the students 
Indicated they had already enagaged in activities 


tkj^ ^ O ariard Tfitemever. political scicn- 
-6 facility of arts at the black 


K t,Cr'a^,d that the ,976 
well as an increasing dero^ ter U&e a _ 8turfer|tSi «Th c courage and determination which 


“ dPt qmy divides blacks ar 
White raj*™ 0 ^forces existing divisions. " 


Students at five Ja^nd Fort Hare in ihe Student power bad shown Its muscles, irTespec- 

-jVggagBf 


stage - a reluctance to transfer political awareness 
and dissatisfaction into violent action, the profes- 
sor found. 

He sounds a warning though, that the likeli- 
hood of unconventional forms of protest, espe- 
cially violent actions, will increase when conven- 
tional forms become considered as inadequate, 
ineffective and restrictive on the achievement of 
legitimate social, political and economic aspira- 
tions. 

The recent constitutional endeavours by thc 
the South African government have evoked 
severe protest in the Black population who are . 
increasingly demanding a say in decisionmaking 
at local and central government levels. 

In the Iona term, the response of these 
demands and changes effected by the government 
will have a higher political socialization impact on! 
black students than the educational process. 

Deveioments in South Africa , says Toteraeyor, 
are "fast passing the stage where the Gandhian 
philosophy of peaceful resistance could stiU be of 
assistance to avoid open conflict”. 

Carolyn Dempster 
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I.G. figures out the LSE 

New director I.G. Patel will adopt a 
different approach to that of Ralf 
Dahrendorf , writes Ngaio Crequer 



I.G. Patel quelled his first student 
rebellion at the age of 24. His media- 
tion was so successful the students 
asked him to serve as their principal. 
So he stuod in for a short time before 
carrying on with his economist career. 

These days at the LSE where he has 
just taken over as director, such ex- 
perience is not as valuable as it once 
would have been. Nevertheless, for 
Indraprasad Gordhanbai Patel, known 
as I. G., the incident at Barada 
College, Bombay is an early example 
of a gift of being able to reconcile 


opposing factions. 

He will need oarst.indijig gifts, to 
follow Professor Rolf Dahrendorf. the 


scholar and politician whose style and 
authority did much to sharpen the 
LSE’s distinctive edge. 

In manner and approach he is very 
different. He rs softly-spoken, relaxed 1 , 
amiable without being gregarious. He 
is interested in detail and, not surpri- 
singly, has a great facility for figures. 

Unlike Dahrendorf he is not an 
academic, and only his last job, as 
director of the Indian institute of 
Management, in AJimectobad, which 
he started in 1982, and a brief spell asa 
professor anil college principal in 1 949/ 
50 qualify him in that direction. 

Instead he is an internationally 
known economist with' distinguished 
public service in fndia, culminating in 
governorship of the Reserve Bnnk of 
India. He has served as finance adviser 
to his government and also held key 
positions at the International Monet- 
ary Fund and the United Nations. 

He was born in 1924 in Sunav, 
Gujarat State, India. His father, who 
never finished high school, was a clerk 
for the local railway. His mother, who 
had ten children, received most of her 
education at home, from her grand- 


t father. It was she, who had bpen 
* deprived a formal schooling, who most 
5 had a Feeling for education and its 
benefits. 

■ “I had a really liuppy childhood. We 
never felt deprived but we were a 
> family struggling to maintain middle 
class decent aspirations. ’* he said. 

He was the eldest son of seven 
brothers and three girls 3nd the fami- 
ly's aspirations centred round him. He 
i was a good student, he says, but did 
not really know it until he matricu- 
lated. Some 48,000 people took the 
examination and he came second to 
top. 

‘The bug had bitten. I was expected 
fo and did do well and this stayed with 
me.” he said. He studied economies ar 
Baroda College, University of Bom- 
hoy, from 19411 to 1944 ancf graduated 
with a first class honours degree. 

He wanted to study in Britain and 
King's College, Cambridge offered 
him a piace. He went to Thomas 
Look’s and nsked if there was a ship. 
"Don't you realize there is a war on? 
There are no ships." he was told. 

He was staying in a hostel in Bom- 
bay doing postgraduate work, and 
suddenly Cook 's contacted him. There 
was a ship coming from China. It had 
been converted to civilian use for 
British missionaries. There was room 
for another eight or nine people and 
would arrive within the week. 

He went back to Baroda and saw the 
state prime minister. Within two days 
he had a scholarshio and a nassnort. ■ 


i Friedrich von Hayck, Nicholas Kaldor 
t and other LSE staff. He learned from 
5 Tawncy, Laski and sat in on Lionel 

Robbins. He then got n fellowship to 
: Harvard, and returned to Cambridge 

i in 1949 to do his PhD. He won the 
' Adam Smith prize. 

Then he returned to Baroda - a 
condition of his first grant - where a 
new university had been built. At 24 he 
was offered a full professorship and 
head of the department of economics. 
This was when he also acted as prin- 
cipal. 

Then I.G. was invited to join the 
research department of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in Washington. 
The IMF had then been going for only a 
few years and they were looking for 
people of calibre from the developing 
world. Baroda released him from his 
five year contract. 

While there he wrote, with E.M, 
Bernstein, his key work, Inflation in 
Relation to Economic Development, 
which examined the distortional 
effects of inflation on developing eco- 
nomies. 

It was at this period he realised that 
however good fiis training had been, 
he was stfll a stranger to budgets and 
balance sheets. He was invited to join 
an IMF mission to India and in 1954 
was offered the job of deputy econo- 
mic adviser, in the ministry of finance 
(the equivalent of our Treasury) to the 
Indian Government. 



I. G. Patel: no stranger to budgets and balance sheets 


he had a scholarship and a passport. His 
family was worried nbout whether he 
should go to England In wartime but 
they said: “We can take the world's 
blame if we are wrong, but not your 
blame." 

The LSE had been evacuated to 
Cambridge. He attended lectures by 


"I had never thought of govern- 
ment. I had always thought of myself 
as a teacher, that was what I wanted. 


In 1958 he married a professional 
singer in Indian classical music and 
decided he wanted to go back to 
teaching. Instead he went back to the 
IMF as Alternate Executive Director 
for India. 

He went back to India in 1961 to 
become chief economic adviser at the 
Ministry of Finance, where he dealt 
with the devaluation crisis, and tried to 
get outside bodies to help India. 

In 1967, he reached the apogfie of his 


It was a very active period, with 
crises abounding, and difficult perso- 
nalities to deal with. For a year Mn 


I — — • ■■ 

But I found I liked it." 

His main job was liaising with the 
Planning Commission and the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta, and he 
became directly involved in the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 


cureer, at 42 the youngest secretary to 
‘he Department of Economic Affairs 
at the Finance Ministiy. His youth, and 


the fact that he had not come from the 
civil service caused some resentment, 
but he was welcomed by those who 
knew him. 


Among the small, select bond of 
foreigners in charge of British higher 
education institutions, the man with 
whom Dr Pat.el probably has most in 
common Is to be found in sharply 
cantrastlng/siirroundings in deepest 
Devon. Like Dr Patel, he went straight 
to the top of a highly individual college 
without having lived in Britain before 
ana with little experience of higher 
education. His qualifications, too, 
rested largely on his work with interna- 
tional agencies. 

But there the personal similarity 
ends, far Mr Curtis Roosevelt's back- 


« — ■ — - ■■ Ilia 

earliest years chronicled in the Amer- 
ovetseas representative. It was only 
royalty, whose backgrou nd is not diffe- 
rent? Dartington College pf Arts is □ 
world away but there he has found 
attractions and challenges which more 
than justify his apparently unlikely 
m ,9Ve puma long and successful career 
with the Unite*! Nations. 

The maifi attraction will be obvious 
to anyone who has made even the 
briefest visit to the college and seen its 
glonpus setting. Mr Roosevelt delights 
in the historic Dartington Hall, edm- 
; plele with its jousting field and spec- 
jocular, terraced gardens overlooked 
by. a Henry Moore sculpture. 1 Tnlking . 
refaxedly on a summer's day, strolling 
lmrdlyn9cesSary 

M * k % fitted:;™ prindp- 1 

aUnip. Hnwevfer,';there was more to' 
ho.piove than a change of scenery and 
there is certainly afore ro the job than a 
couptrt sent. : ' • • 

.Jfr * posevp 1 * was the first to admit \ 
thftt he would be an unusual appoint- 
ment when he contacted his predeccs- • 
sor, Mr Peter Cqx, to apply f or the 



support Dartington receives from the, 
223 authority. There has been one 
overall assessment of the college in his 
ime as principal. In the foim of an 
Institutional review by (he CNAA, and 
hat was successful, as well as.having 
the incidental effect of showing him 
more of the strengths and weaknesses 


ment wlieri he contacted his predeccs- • 

32 f et , er CQX / ,0 apply for the 
post. He had never been to Dartington • 
andwasnota well-known figurceither 
in higher education or the grts; he had 
S e L ely see" an advertisement in New 
York.ana felt tapabje of doing the Job 

. 1 , 1 1 Dartington was any- 

dilng like this, but I did know ;I was 
bored 6s hell at the United Nations,” 

he says with characteristic candour. He 


Dartington Hall: more (o the job than a change of scenery 


1 ToX" 1 1 ass * she n ° ***.* 1 * 1 * 116 . 

Mr Roosevelt was daced ona short- mE”? undervalues art and art 

v» 3 s 3 M 

“ weaknKsa 

staff, students, hn external assessor £1“* '” c, , ud ?. d ^ akin 8 assessments of 
and a representative of the Council for 111® °^ ar ^ za K3 j 5 .® wn “tots, he was 
NattonaP Academic Awards soon cn- : of DartFn^^ CNAA<revie.w 

SuredthafbOth sides knewwhatth^y aec£?the Si K! S,C "‘S 8 *? 01 Hc 
wnildbe letting themselves in for. At : w-motUlonua ser 7 

the end of the week be was offered and 8 bra 7 es ' wou * d fell- 

aas . 

If took father longer ' lo get felly ; a “Mo environ- : 

acquainted with the English system of S ihM’ . Mys ’ D }?M it just . 
public sector higher etfucatlon how. ", ELL - A place ™ells -..right?;, 
ever. Indeed, he demoted mpS’orKs • 

s^hfiVucIbfhfi^e iH LoidonL 8ys ' 


grorang fashion for lamer institutions, 
which threatens Darlington's future. 


only on and ‘JZGSSSS! « 


■ "a ■ 7 . . 1 ur 

inefficient, just as large ones can.” He 

tneictc that _ 


With only three fell-timc degree 
level courses (including the Dip HE, 
which the college would like to up- 
grade), some 30u students and 32 start 
Dartington is certainly small but Mr 
fn.w e i VC ! Riders it anything -but 
inefficient. He Jokingly claims to have 
tefen the high-tech institutions to the 
first paperless administration , since 
hlf J ,°if ily 0f communication 

Spsssawrea" 

th8t he haa a 
■ F t h , n , dSi houwer, in spite of 
strengths of the 
,ss an unorthodox centre for 
2l?if I?’ n has air8fld y had to contend 

m t D a h rt{S' 0Ut c 0f J as r yc8r,s scandal 
at Dartington: School, whose onlv 

.connexion with. the college is throuJi 
■ T r : „^7 f09,s °‘WomT 

g y ; a 5i 0D 8 W'.'X was abso- 


■■■- pviliuuu. 

‘‘There was the split in the Congress 
Party in 1969. Her nearest rival was 
Desai. It was being said about her that 
she was becoming stronger but she did 
not understand finance, a topic great 
importance to India. 

‘She was determined to prove she 
could do it and took the portfolio 
herself. She worked like a scnoolgiri, 
asking for longer and longer briefs. 
Twice a week three or four of us would 
go through with her the questions to 
Parliament. She was very hard-working 
and mastered the subject quickly.” 
Then in 1972 he went to New York, 
to be deputy administrator of the 
United Nations Development Prog- 
ramme. which gave him much broader 
experience of other countries and . 
taught him that developing countries 
needed technical assistance far more 
thnn finance or other aid. 

Then Desai offered him gov- 
ernorship of the Reserve Bank of 
India, which he kept when Mrs Ghandl 
was returned to office. Finally, in 1982 
at 58, “a retiring age in India" he 
secured at least a semi-academic job, 
as director of the management insti- 
tute. 

One day he had a letter from Huw 
Whcldon, chairman of the LSE court 
of governors, a mon he had not met. - 
More than 500 names for the direc- 
torship had been sifted to single fig- 
ures. 

I am not asking you if you are 
interested, the letter said, but if you 
are going to be in London, could we 
meet? Patel was about to go to Barba- 
dos to meet Wheldon ana some of his 
colleagues at an airport hotel. 

A little later lie was told he was on 
the shortlist and asked if he could meet 
some more of Wheldon’s colleagues. 

This time he was on his way to 
Washington, but made a detour to the 
school to have lunch. The next day he 
walked into his Washington hotel 
room, and the phone rang. The selec- 
ts committee would like to recom- 
mend him for the job to court. 

As an economist Patel does not neatty 
fit any labels. His PhD was on trade 
and development, but in his profes- 
sional work he has mainly been In- 
volved in fiscal and monetary policy, 
the balance of payments and develop- 
mental economics. 

“A Central Bank governor Is some- 
thing of a monetarist but at the same 
time I could never believe in the 
mechanical appliance of _ mone- 
tarism . . . jt is more like an index. 

“I am more and more impressed by 
the importance of social phenomena 
arid political processes in producing 
consensus. Economic relationships arc 
not given by God:” 

He is reluctant to be specific about 
any plans for the LSE. “A director Is 
more a means than an end. The real 
are those of the students 
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Medicine heals itself 




Jon Turney on how the 

MRC has juggled its 

budget to cope with its 

funding crisis 

iWve been working overtime on the 
budget arithmetic this summer at the 
Medical Research Council. And 
Whichever way you do the sums 1985/ 
a looks like being the most difficult 
tear in recent memory for the Rc- 
l^rdi Council which most of Britain's 
medical scientists depend on for funds. 
The Treasury's version or "level 
finding” for science hit the council 
bard mis year, but things get worse 
from nowon. Staff nt the headquarters 
bPark Crescent, London - a few yards 
tom the University Grants Commit- 
i« - face the task of revising old 
procedures so they can still fund new 
Mtk on a gradually declining budget. 
And the council's secretary Sir James 
(jowans will preside over big changes 
in (he way decisions are taken in 
medical research in his second five- 
jwr term of office, recently agreed 
?$h the Department of Education nnd 
Science. 

The MRC's current problems first 
came to light last spring, when the vital 
recurrent budgets for council research 
inrits - used for laboratory supplies - 
were suddenly cut by 16 per cent for 
lire coming year, or just over £2m. 
Amid the bowls of indignation from 
laboratory directors who said there 
ras no point paying for scientific staff 
if they could not do any experiments it 
became clear the council's finances 
were under enormous pressure. 

The pressure began with the ntlocn- 
Ikia of the MRC's share of the DES 
seknee vote, £1 17.2m for 1984/85 but 
fliD a cut in tchI terms. Then, us Sir 
James recounts, “during the year we 
had an unprecedented series of bills to 
pay before we could start spending any 
money on science”. The largest of 
Ibese turned out to stem from flic pay 
sward to junior university lecturers, 
the MRC pays researchers in its units 
&t the same rate, and the eventual 
edra cost reached £l.lm, up from 
Miiier estimates of n few hundred 
(aftsand pounds. 

Thb came on top of other, smaller 
wks: £600,000 for increased pension 
nts, another £300, (XH) for inlcr- 
Mtjonal subscription increases, 
tiOO^OO lost through technical 
rowiding down” in the DES nnd. lo 
opit all, £200,000 to make good fire 
oaniage at the Dunn Nutrition Unit in 
Cambridge. 

pw i result was a research council nut 
°wy bereft or the crucial marginal 
®»ey needed lo support new work 
™t rapidly running out of money to 
“Wt its existing commitments. Even 

the instant cuts wcrc imposed 

« Ihe M RC-fundcd units, university 
Pats also suffered this year from the 
shortage. “By July we had 
a absolutely draconian cut-off point 
®T pants to universities". Sir James 
^■Around half of the grams rated at 
uni eveI by review committees 
ZTJ° k* bimed down, and those 
B?.ai *?r e Pthned as much bs 
H f 5 - We ended the year on a 
note", he said. 

war ET“l?* cts for the succeeding 
KW starting in April 1985 
wt takmg m grams awarded from this 
g^er, were bleaker. The Advisory 
vam-r) ( Dr elll? Research Councils 
reuimSi ° fiifo money to help with 
to the hard-pressed Agri- 
gfc amf Pood and ‘Natural fin- 
Went Research Councils. With 
tin* h, n « vote unlikely to increase 
Sen* ? yS? frora tnc MRC and 

anri C n „; na : r»_ . 


TheMRf’ om m tWKM 7 - 
kc^n,,,5j wa ? 50 concerned it took 
teeifflr Vpuu ! ? e *nd went to 
tote for IS 1 J ° se P h ' Secretary of 
July, Edocaiion and Science in 

Mw ?Lj C 2!! n ?l’ s chairman Lord 
» {antes were received 
KS ra, fc but to,d lhcre was no 
DES would make a 

11 « :iE 25 * 3 !£ “i'"™ 


feu, -: “ stricter this year than 

ft 10 the top, a mcetipg 

Product Srt ? ik ndDBter in 

5ame : mult. ..The 
P r °^ 5 n» e h HJ^ctltood the council's 
?y to un overriding prior- 


ay to ^ an overriding prior- 
fcels -Su PJjtofo spehdirfg. Sir Junes. 

£ ri, f e MRC lo 

nfc UVtRfo that miniature 



Lord Jellicoe: sympathy 



Dr Nicholson: attended meeting 



Mr Clarke: got the message 

He thinks the meeting with Mrs 
Thatcher, also attended By Sir Keith, 
health minister Mr Kenneth Clarke 
and the Cabinet Office chief scientist 
Dr Robin Nicholson, at least got the 
MRC message across. . 

Tfiis was important partly to satisfy 
the council's staff, who were inclined 
to make the campaign more public. 
Taking to the streets is not the MRC s 
style, but the political mileage in medic- 
al projects being stopped is dear from 
the furore over, refusal of continued 
funding to a university group studying 
“cot deaths" earlier this year. How- 
ever, it would be uncharacteristic is 
such considerations influenced Mrs 
Thatcher. , . ... i? v( 

So the council s planning Jor next 
year must assume current budget pro- 
jections will not be improwd-Jrac^t 
spending levels would mean a deficit of 
3.8m in the coming year, mingto£4m 


iilsu determined to restore at k-asl 
Mime of the money taken from units. 
Ms philosophy has always been that 
good researchers must have enough 
money to do the best possible work, 
rile council meeting which set the 
financial framework tor the next year 
agreed to find £ 1 .2m to restore to the 
unit budgets, just over hnlf the money 
lost lust year. Bin this will have to 
come from the spending on university 
grams. 

Baluncing the hooks for 1985/86 will 
mean lopping 25 per cent off five-year 
programme grants approved next 
year, 7.5 per cent off three-year project 
grants and 3U per cent "awards for 
research studentships and advanced 
courses studentships. There will also 
be restrictions on building and cnpital 
equipment, nnd the council will have 
to find a partner to pay n share of a 
proposed new building in Oxford to 
house a new centre for applications of 
molecular biology to medicine. 

But this can only be a short-term 
arrangement. In the end, the only way 
of making sure that the researchers the 
council chooses to support are proper- 
ly funded will be to reduce the number 
of units. This will mean new review 
procedures for individual units and 
closures for some - though MRC has 
never hnd a redundancy agreement 
with the unions because staff from 
units have always been redeployed in 
the past after closures. 

Sir James is reluctant to go into 
detail on how the new strategy will 
evolve: “the council has a year to 
develop selectivity, lo look at all the 
mechanisms we have at the moment 
for review of what we’re supporting, 
and the structure of the boards and 
their relationship with council'’. Bui he 
stresses that the new measures will 
only carry conviction with university 
researchers if the council is seen to 
look very closely at unit spending. At 
the same time, unit directors will want 
closer scrutiny of university grants. 

However, while it is clear there will 
be reductions on both sides, Sir Janies 
does not see the consequences of cuts 
in units and universities as symmetric- 
al. There is a difference, he argues, 
between u full-time researcher in an 
MRC unit who is suddenly cut-off in 
the middle of a long-term proBrnmme 
of work and a university lecturer 
concerned with teaching and other 
mutters who is told there is no money 
for research whicli hasn't begun. 

When it comes to choosing oclwcen 
units, there Is little indication what 
principles of selection will apply 
beyond Sir James’s insistence the 
council must build on its strengths. He 
Is wary of proposals for a grand 
strategy or suggestions about moving 
out ofwholc areas of medical research. 
Medicine is different from other areas, 
hc argues, because the burden of 
sickness fells across all specialities, so 
there Is always a demand from doctors 
for new work. And while there’s no 
point in funding work in areas where 
there are no good ideas or good 

K le, that doesn't make it any easier 
oose which kinds of research to 
stop doing in the fields where good 
work is possible. 

He also scorns what he calls the 
“why don't you leave it to the clever 
Americans scenario”. Many fields 
move so rapidly that a country without 
a scientific presence of its own can 
soon no longer understand or apply 
new work. Sir James has experienced 
this personally In immunology: "I can 
readme immunological literature now 
and understand it, Dut I’ve no way of 
knowing whether it's right or nor. 

Even so, it is hard to see how the 
MRC can avoid moving more toward 
organized strategy, as the other re- 
search councils are doing in response 
to similar cash shortages. There is , 
already selectivity in the distribution of 
the cuts between units, and this will 
happen again next year. The very best 
wifi gel a little more money. The 
council has never revealed the full 
details of the way units were treated 
last year, on the grounds that league 
tables are bad for morale. But It is 
known that two of the larger establish- 
ments, the National; institute for 
Medical Research and the Cambridge 
Laboratory for Molecular Biology 
fared slightly better than the rest. 

So far. unit directors have generally 
declined to give details as well, but 
they may not be so discreet next time 
found. As well as selling an oyerajl 
plan to university and uplt researchers, 
Sir James will also have to try and 
prevent the larger issues becoming 
obscured by a scramble for the last few ' 
thousands of the monqjl . which , j? 
available ii.-.vi.r; *i :»ii 
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Norman Mailer: no loner the etrfant terrible but not yet the elder 
statesman of American letters 

The tough barometer 
of American life 


Never - never ever, they say - take the 
character's words for tne author's. 

Yet as the character Tim Madden 
says in Norman Mailer's latest novel 
Tough Guys Don't Dance : "I am so 
compromised by so many acts that I 


must try lo write my way out of the 
internal prison of my nerves, my guilts 
and my deep-rooted spiritual dents. ” 
These words might usefully stand less a 
memorial to his past career than a 


wife, painter Adele Morales, with a 
penknife. Since then, there has been 
Mailer the boxer (Queensberry rules 
with his pal Jose Torres, street rules on 
television with Gore Vidal and in 
innumerable semi-legendary encoun- 
ters); Mailer the journalist, covering 
conventions, the Pentagon march, the 
moon-shot. New York graffiti; Mailer 
as Marilyn Monroe's fantasy, lover. 

More recent controversies sur- 
rounded his long study of the executed 
murderer Gary Gilmore, The Execu- 
tioner's Song, which some saw as a 
“celebration*’ of wanton violence. 
That charge look a new edge after 
Mailer, petitioning won' parole for 
Jack Henry Abbott - author of a scries 
. of letters to Mailer, published as In the 
Belly of the Beast about Gilmore, 
prisons and death. Within days, 
Abbott stabbed to death an innocent 
waiter and Mailer found himself at the 
centre of another row. 

Such has been his barometric sensi- 
tivity to American life that his work 
has -underlined the pften-repcaled 
conviction that life copies art, not 
vice versa. Mailer's output is dotted with 
"non-fiction novels”, ‘'Fictional biog- 
raphies” (of Marilyn), “the novel as 
history, history asa novel". Mailer has 
found himself in a curiously cleft stick. 
The “reality’* of journalism has less 
literary creoerjee tfean the novel, yet for 
all Mailer’s obsessive concern with thp 


tic. in is tjooxs. pe has only written 
seven novels, though at least four 
more. Mailer claims, are novels de- 
spite thjeir "The 


common non- Ideological criticism is 
that he has squandered his talent on 
small, compromised projects, written 
for money - for alimony, to finance 
three disastrous films, to pay off taxes 
- rather than on the serious business of 
literary creation. It may be that Mailer 
himself feels some of the sting and the 
justice of the charge. 

Committed to Bellevue for psych lat- 


signpost to his remaining commitment 
to write fiction. 

“Compromise” seems an odd word 
for Norman Mailer. Propelled into 
sudden literaiy fame with The Naked 
and the Dead in 1948, perhaps the best 
book to emerge from the war, he folly 
embraced the dictum that wisdom 
comes from excess, not moderation. In 
the I95Us he became the prophet of a 
tough non-Marxist “instinctual radi- 
calism”, typified by the mythical figure 
of tils essay “The white Negro". The 
piece, later anthologized in Advertise- 
ments for Myself, first appeared in 
Dissent, the radical journal Mailer 
helped set up (later he was to be one of 
three founders of the Village Voice). 

Dissent, against every liberal norm 
and literary expectation, was to be 
Mailer’s byword throughout his 
career. His work skirted obscenity and 

E olilicnl irresponsibility, became the 
asis (via Kate Milieu’s almost entirely 
literary Sexual Politics ) of the feminist 
polemic. 

He twice ran as mayor of New York 
- his first campaign aborted rather 
abruptly on the evening of the launch 
party when he attacked his second 


tic reports after the attack on Morales, 
Mailer pleaded for release and a dean 
bill of mental health on the grounds 
that his work would suffer from any 
imputation of insanity. Mailer has 
been obsessively concerned with the 
reception of his work through the 
years. 

In 1979, he pre-reviewed his own Of 
Women and Elcgmirefrom the point of 
view of his feminist antagonists. He 
has theorized endlessly about his work 
and its critical acclaim. Hjs third novel, 
The Deer Park, was prefaced with a 
plea culled from Gide: “Please don’t 
understand me too quickly”. The snme 
words re-nppear in Tough Guys Don't 
Dance . Mailer is painfully aware of the 
stereotyped snap judgment. 

Mailer was In London last week to 


E ublicize the new book. At 60, he’s no 
mger the enfant terrible but not yet 
the eider statesman of American let- 


ters. The novel Is just as deliberately 
aimed at wrong-rooting the reviewers. 
Its predecessor, the massive chronicle 
of pharaohic Egypt Ancient Evenings, 
took over a decade to write. Tough 
Guys Don’t Dance was done in 61 days, 
a self-imposed deadline of the sort he 
used with An American Dream in 1963 
- a method, incidentally, hallowed by 
Dickens, who wrote for serialpublica- 
tion, month lo month. Tne title 
suggests an element of pul-on. A 
writer who habitually produces evoca- 
tive even lyrical, titles - Barbary 
Shore, The Armies of the Night, Of a 
Fire on the Moon - has deliberately 
gone for something redolent of pulp. 

The plot, violent, macabre ancf per- 
versely sexual, sits closer to Chandler 
or Hammett but the book is written in 
a heavy, roundabout style more like 
James, Thomas Mann or Proust, laden 
with negatives, double negatives, 
strange ellipses. Again, it probes the 
night-side of the American mind. Mail- 
er’s obsession with death, sickness, 
homesexualky, karma. Tim Madden, 
a blocked writer deserted by his wife, 
wakens with a headache, an erection , a 
fresh tattoo on his arm, and blood on 
the front scat of his car. What follows, 
and the extravagantly synthetic resolu- 
tion of the plot , will doubtless infuriate 
more than his feminist critics. But it Is 
quite wrong to see the novel either as a 
grubby bid for more alimony cash or 
even an outmoded d<ve into the 
pseudo-existentialist wallow that 
appeared between American detective 
fiction and the Sartre school. If there is 
an element of put-on, it is more of a 
challenge than joke. Mailer is too 
ambitious and intelligent a writer for 
self-parody. Tough Guys Don’t Dance 
. Is a remarkable performance. Please 
do not understand it loo quickly. 

. ; Brian Morton 

Tough Guys Don’t Dance tt published 
by : Mic^df l'Josiifti \ --- 
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Constructing the frieze of life 


Events 


Concerts: 

Tomoirtnv. Great Hair. Goldsmiths 1 
College, London. NCOS Orchestra with 
John Hark l saxophone) inn programme 
of Dvoffik, Glazunov, Smetana amlMar- 
linfl. 

Tomorrow. Sheffield Cathedral. 
Haydn: The Creation. 

October 30. Turner Sims Concert Hull. 
University orSoulfiamplun. London Fur- 
tepiano Trio with Jim SchLipji (viola) in a 
programme of Mozart. 

October 3 1 . Arts Centre, University of j 
Warwick. City of Birmingham Svni- 
phony Orchestra and Chorus. Pnnufnik 's | 
Sinfnnia Sacra and Beethoven's Svni- 
phony No 9. ' I 


November I. University of Lancaster. 
Ifafle Orchestra with Norma Fisher 
(piano), conducted by Denis McCaldin: 
Mendelssohn, Greta, Brahms. 

November 2. University or Manches. 
ter. Lindsay Siring Ounriel: Haydn, 
Havel. Webern, Mozart. 

November 2 and 3 University of 
Nottingham. Allegri Siring Quartet in 
residence. Evening concerts, plus an 
open rehearsal of Beethoven's Quintet in 
C, Opus 29 on November 3 ai 3pm. 

November 4. Bnrn field Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Exeter. Bachman n String 
Quartet; Mozart. Britten. Dvofafc 
Novemlwr 7. Royal Northern College 
or Music. Early Music Series concert by 
Sequent i a. Music of the twelfth and 
jhjrteenth centuries. Scquentia appear nt 
the University of Durhnm on November 

November 8. De Monlfon Hall. Uni- 
n^i, 0f Le,ce 5‘* r ; Leicester Symphony 
Orchestra and Leicester University 

ovin™ SoCie,y in a P ro 8ramme of Beeih- 

November 8. Lunchtime. Unlversllyof 
Nrn ensile. Stephen Reav (bassoon) and 
Afon Fearon (piano): Saint Sai?ns and 
Tchaikovsky. 

Un^°l e r? ltWr 10 MPriey Coltaga, Lort- 
□On. Altemnnn pnrbari i - . 


Edvard Munch is imw known almost 
exclusively outside Scundiuuvia as u 
painter of inward states: sickness, 
madness, sexual anxiety. Yet. as with 
Henrik Ibsen - Mini eh made the set 
designs for o Max Reinhardt produc- 
tion of G/ios/s-the “expressionist" tag 
is insufficient. 

Just as Ibsen balanced his concern 
for states of consciousness witii a 
subtle grasp (amazingly so given the 
const ruinls of his medium ) of rhe social 
pressures coming to bear beyond his 
I domestic interiors, so Munch was 
concerned with a far larger, more 
totalizing vision than seems to be 
embodied in rhe best-known cun vases. 
Works like “The Sick Child", " Pu ber- 
ry” . “The Kiss" were produced in the 
1890s, touched by that decade's fla- 
vour of decadence; “The Scream", 
easily his best known work, was pub- 
lished just before Christmas IS95 in 
the Parisian Revue Blanche. It is easy 
rn forget, given that weighting toward 
the beginning of his career that Munch 
lived and worked through two world 
wars; lie died in 1944. 

He himself chose not to consider his 


— have sncut more energy working ami 
' a re-working specific themes and images 
:v>, and individual canvases; many of 

ilh Munch's most characteristic works 

set appear in several different forms, as he 
ue- explored the relationship of technics to 
lag theme; even an early canvas like “The 
Sick Child" was re-worked nbsessive- 
■rn ly, its surfnee criss-crossed with era- 
a surcs and touchings, the puim worked 
he deep into rhe surface. His careful 
iul examination and re-examination of the 
lis possibilities of various print-making 
as techniques - intaglio, planography ana 

re relief - demonstrated his enormous 
ie care as an artist. Even the most 
s. violently “expressionist' subjects, like 
r- 'Vampire', emerged only after the 
ic closest examination of the available 
i- media. 

The current exhibition at Newcastle 
i- Polytechnic (soon to tour) features 
n over 100 works from the latter half of 
Y Munch's career, none of them pre- 
J viously seen in Britain. Few' artists, 
i certainly none identified with Exprcss- 
I ionist concerns, have had such a clear 
and programmatic sense of the shape 
their entire product should rake and 
this show offers an ideal opportunity (o 
see Munch in the kind of ordered bulk 
that his own ambitions demand. Most 
of the large-scale projects of his later 
years, for the Oslo University Festival 
Hall and the Frcio Chocolate Factory, 
remained unfinished or were not in- 
stalled; yet they are among his most 
important work. 

cri,i £ Jaspc Nilssen wrote of 
Workers Returning Home" that it 
appeared to reflect the spirit of the 
Bolshevik Revolution of the previous 
year This is fanciful. Munch would 
hardly have approved of Lenin or his 
party. He was a radical, but of a 
somewhat sentimental sort and lie 
showed little outward interest in poli- 
tical ideas: "Any washerwoman knows 
more about it than 1 do", suggests as 
much diffidence as populism. r 

For Munch, the artist was one of the n 
workers, His one abiding conviction ^ 
(perhaps no more than an inversion of 1 
bourgeois values) was of the centrality f 
of work, the need to see art as instinct 11 
with all other varieties of work and to 


i - wiuiuiuwi lira 

( works as individual experiments. They 
belonged together, he believed, as part 
of a single continuous work he knew ns 
The Frieze of Life and which was to be 
tin examination ijf (lie humnn condi- 
tion in ail its forms. As his career 
developed he came to believe more 
and mure in u public an and to 
conceive his work ns part and parcel of 
specific enviroments. 

In Berlin and Paris, he had begun to 
paint industrial scenes. Munch was not 
a socialist in a strict ideological sense; 
Scandinavian socialism was filtered 
| via Georg Brandes, through Nietzsche 
find remained far more individual than 
its continental counterparts. After his 
disastrous breakdown of 1908, Munch 
began more and more to think in terms 
of an art thnt both celebrated and 
belonged to working people. His iden- 
tification with them stemmed largely 
from his own isolation from a hostile 
bourgeois art public in Oslo and else- 
where and from his own obsessive 
concern with the physical and technical 
activity of art. Few modern nrtists can 
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reclaim art from the narrow walls of 
museums and private collections. “The 
day of the workers is at hand. Shall not 
art belong to everyone and find its way 
onto (he wide walls of public build- 
ings? 

Brian Morton 


"Munch and the Workers" is on shov. 
the Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechi 
Gallery until November 30, Fn 
January 1985, it will tour, visiti 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Belfast, Lm 
pool and London. 



Y7 -- 1 " , r tuouoic oassi and 

talkT UW1S p,ano) ’ and introductory 

November 18. University of Aberdeen. 
Unt V ^, , L ChQr . Rl Society: programme 
Minor ” 0zaTl 8 ^ e< l uiem Mass in D 

Other events: 

.,^1, Number 3. ComaoL Theatre, 
University of Manchester, Joan Little- 
stij' 1 What a Lovely War l 
Until November 3. All Saints Church 
Newcastle. The Newcastle Literary Festiv . 
, ■ , lnc ‘Udes appearances by David 
Maureen Duffy and Graham 
2 7)s Alasdalr Gray and 

WhUworth Gallery, Uni- 

wSi?iL°L M “? hWl *I.' Da y ^hool da 

S 5 mcdlcv «llsm, in nsso- 

dation with the current exhibition, IV//- 
iram Morns and the Middle Ages. 

nfiSST' * -31. Nitfneld^eatre, 

Unlversfiy or Lancaster. ' Hull . Truck 

Vinter* " John Gadber,s P Ja y Up n‘ 

^RciriewjnV^m* pffi" 
d£ l cKr am S n 


TOftjSS^ ot : . 

Company In , Noel Co 

asflsrtsr play, The VM«. ' 
Theatre Compui 


Theatre, 

ofa VictoSL 

GiTmam ™ Charia « a P«klns 

ja ; Un,ve « ,f y Of Sur- 
f of Russian and Soviet Cul- 
rtre. Lectures and performances ; on 
^^ nea, . a ' “'I, music, ballet, poetry" 

AlSj' l SS 8 and 9l ^ Polytechnic. 
Appeal Products present .The Gaslight 

fes-' l"' lodr * m = r « 'he new 

■November . 16. Wolverhampidfi 
N*!* 0 "? 1 Theatre prereht. 
Onvetls England, directed by Michael' 
Bogdnnav. . 

n November 20 and 24. University of 
Durljam. Prendre of- Jon Silkin's firet 
play Gurney, d irected by Steve Dearden, 

M' I ■ k,| i .,-ji yA i i-i.i . . Il(i 
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earth who strut and preen and bro^L, it b , e ,tf ® f alr 

untroubled calm implies a nrlraevalwnriH a cWngly beautiful. An air of 
polKd for change. Because the being, f ,d ' ? ,lllsi5 

used we lose our awareness of the human " . , ? arm Ie 8 rtJIts 

and limbs and the ribbed, webbed - what? wlnSi i” 181 * he d,steaded head 
childlike wonder that welcomes what it does imFmfatSS ln . ,ometh, i IB of lhat 
Spielberg spenf millions to create in Close , de . rafadd -. ^ c *P« r, ence lhat 
itnaghtbUye design (All McCaw and Julian h | hWe achleved wl ‘ h 

(Nigel Jamieson) atid a sound-taoe b^ J Rirh^VAW^ > P r ® c ^» poised direction 
of mlraoiioua IT R( ^ A,tree ^ ^ ^ a 

tte human hody,°Sf wJJ," JfvJ ln^nt°b thedfmihd ^ l f uscel ^ brat[ °n of 
anxlous-to-piease, asekual marked crretuJm the MUtter,n «' 

Chatavart. It . works , brilliantly when nhstrnH Mt " p ec “ °P en and close 
hesitate to say “human”! abstract skills are involved: building a 

laddere. TblSi ^ whS W 

musk-hall. wnen routines owe more to variety or 

Identifiable Individuals would at this nolnt iinHpr^la fa l f0rWard 
returning qur responses to ftlMUtf £2Sk3f* T ^ «ie show by 

happens when skills, labour, exIaSice. are ar ® .'M M| what 

m4nipbla(es the performers, maglckina balls and ,niruder 

szsttssub^s^^sssst- 
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V A very , E ortals of ll »c Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art are lile rally 
steeped in tradition. The front doors 
open on to stnirenses emblazoned with 
ists of prize-winning past students - 
the first Bancroft Gold Medal was 
awarded in 1 1905 - and busts of George 
Bernard Shaw by Rodin and Epstein 
and a Sickert portrait of Dame Edith 
! Evans loom over the lobby. 

You turn shnm left awny from all 
that to enter the Principal's office. The 
Gower Street traffic rushing past ihe 

)«rtKK W S j CI ? S , a . morc apropriaicly 
earthbound backdrop for the ratlicr 

Va n> m d ‘ sh 2 u ! - red P resence of 


V "^invvi IU till as 

before deciding that he wanted to t 
director. Again somewhat in the G 
don Craig manner he did this 
switching to stage-management f 
but advunccd rapidly to bcco 
Associate Director of The Old Vi 
“What I reully wanted was to nn 
theatre with a genuine commui: 
identity and luckily The Libri 
Theatre in Manchester were look! 
for an Artistic Director so I went the 
and then after that to Ipswich.” Th 
came another change of emphasis. 
1969 Neville decided to read English 
Kings College, Cambridge. “A mi 
vcllous opportunity fo recharge t 


to recharge 
to read ud or 


i- i the actm 8 world where to 
SJIJ ■ nowadays you have to be 
f .°Pf rate ngnt across the 
board. 1 think we must pass on the 
alive bits of the tradition and at the 
same time enable students to open out 

P°«ible experience ofwhat's 
haimening now.” . 

What’s happening right now at 
RADA as^ students assemble for the 
e radical re furbishing 


out of the smaller of the 
wo auditoria, the GBS 
a 8 ” 1 "! remodelled i n to a 
flexible studio space. A scenic kit nf 
rwtra and greens and built-in liahtine 
: S?-S2^ ri P « a "ow students on 

:tas&s3s» 
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cipal work in the theatre - but alw 
with the specific objective of 
degree which was a necessary focu: 
real purpose." That same sense 
purpose led him on after eraduatinj 
a doctorate at Bedford College, b 
don. and then to Bristol Universit) 
1979 as senior lecturer in drama. 

University life has neither dii 
nished his commitment to the stage r 
tempted him to polemicize aboul 
He is refreshingly undogmatic -"lt 
moral question really, as it is in evi 
other aspect of lire, how do y 


answer, no one metnaa. 
audition aspiring student actors 1 1 
for a spark, a potential, whateve 
might be, that something of their c 
which he or she is burning to expf 
My kind of directing is opening 
actors rather than dumping pre-c 
ccptions on them.” And now 
"pincered” career - this blend or 
theatrical and Ihe academic - 
converged on our foremost dra 
school, “Yes, I knew immedia 
. when it came up that I wanted to dc 
I was in a curious way what one I 
been preparing for all along. Of mb 
the traditions must be preserved M 
i we .must re-in form them with wni 
.'flew for today. We have to ena 
students to make their own choices, 
.take what they pan from here and fi 
it back in, to make a new theatre 

, . , Ed TJUpmssc 

! lit i U'f .'i'l'.'i • Vi . i.J 1 
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The natural habitat for green politics 



Timothy O’Riordan 
writes about the 
fourth environmental 
revolution 

a. season of party conferences has 
]U5 i ended. The Brighton tragedy and 
lbs continuing miners' strike tended to 
Jacuit all other issues, though the 
igndas had a familiar ring - defence, 
tbt economy, Ihe future of the welfare 
«aie, the role of the nationalized 
{fldiulrics. Media attention wus natur- 
ally captured by immediate events and 
icodcrf to pass over morc deeply 
rooted party political positions. 

“Green issues" get little nromi- 
ntnet. They ore still very much Cin- 
derella topics - though the Conscrvn- 
fre conference this year featured a 
Bnl-ever session on the environment - 
normally confined to the early morn- 
ing when minds are not at their 
tbsmsi. Nevertheless, the acid de- 
position problem and the protection of 
the countryside are now topics of 
considerable public interest and the 
patios are obliged to prepare a posi- 
tion. 

The problem for the green move- 
ment is to persuade party activists, 
poSkal commentators, the media and 
tie public that “greenness” embraces 
iDthe high profile issues. It cannot be 
unfilled to a few green-edged pigeon- 
holes and two column inches of re- 
porting: 

The time is ripe for green politics lo 
capture the party manifestos. But 
there is a peculiar practical difficulty 

a Britain's Ecology Party. Given 
onal voting allegiances rind espe- 
cially the iniquities of the present 
ekdoral system, the Ecology Party 
stands no chance of obtaining power. 
Yet most of its proposals, while super- 
fiaally naive and impractical, actually 
contain the blueprint for the Britain of 
fa future. So the problem for the 
Ecology Party is how to play its cards. 
Should it struggle on alone, and hope 
to capture recognition by a growing 
™d of sympathisers as problems of 
trowmiesand resources create strains 
“d stresses that demonstrate its argu- 
peas? Or should it deliberately feed 
B ideas into the programmes of the 
»ot established parlies, am! move 
peen politics to the centre of the 
pwifica] stage? 

Environmentalism is currently 
on stubstancc hut weak on 
philosophy, effective over specific 
®«s. hut unable to coordinate its 
!*w** .into n creative political 
wtt. It strikes sympathetic chords but 
jppean loo unrealistic and visionary. 

immediate task is to show the 
“Mttlcms between particular con- 
*wis- notably acid deposition, the 
we and cost-effective operation of 
power, the acceptable movc- 
and disposal of radioactive and 
"wttoxic materials, the guaranteed 
Potion of nationally important 
5J? aad landscapes, the use of 
3? and materials more efficiently 
*«ly - and wider policies 
Panning to the economy, uncmploy- 
^ ■ “^81 welfare and third world 

fcndam CBl . e n c ^®Hengc is to establish a 

BSWy (f,rfcrent wa y of lhink - 

uliw j e use Bnd management of 
32?n?1u ma,erial resources, the 
AKclalb'% underprivileged, and 
llle interconnexions bc- 

soaal BnH 1 ronmer } tal deprivation and 
jjffu aaf economic distress, the rights 

eftSE J'^bons, and a social 
w **£ on sustainable growth. 
[Denial 5®!?*?*® ,he fourth environ- 

^roi2! U f on ' 1110 firsl period of 
So taSf “'’soousness began 

roaaSi' lhc dawn of the 
^Poetean^' °! ood was “ptured 
io(gk|u and inters in many countries, 
^ordswortb, Chekhov, 
WreJ™*? 11 and Muir. They 
bowb^U^urol world an allegory of 
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flf their m5 nd the m °untainB had a life 
blt M im P° nanI w 

»ben i^ W a u ideas appeared just 

^rihe^affnrf WflS bein . B *° unded 

«ncea of ifeT I 1 gnomic consequ- 
h rise nf l ui ndu Hri8l revolution and • 
V r ? odern Industrial city. 

°f cconortic growth and 
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to Use environment and, 
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at the turn of the nineteenth century, 
there was "n growing conflict between 
the growing sensibilities and the mate- 
rial ToundRt ion's of human society. A 
mixture of compromise and conceal- 
ment has so far prevented this conflict 
from having lo be fully resolved. But 
the issue cannot be completely evaded 
mid can be relied upon to recur". 

Time wns auined in the early twen- 
tieth century liy advances jn the scien- 
tific understanding of resource man- 
age nic nr. This was the era of the 
environmental technocrat who sought 
to manipulate environmental proces- 
ses and increase economic wealth. 
Sustainable yield forestry, soil con- 
servation, irrigation of the great de- 
serts anil the emergence of applied 
ecology are all associated with this 
period. While the romantneists sought 
to place nutura on a pnr with man, dm 
managers aimed at intervention and 
alteration of landscapes for the good of 
man- In this, they created an approach 
to resource exploitation that was 
longed for by major public nud private 
corporate interests. Environmental 
regulation and resource extraction 
worked hnnd in hand. 

The third environmental revolution 
emerged in the mid-1960s, a period of 
rapid economic growth nnd ubiquitous 
communication. Environmental con- 
cerns captured global media attention. 
Oil spills, deforestation, (he plight of 
endangered species, toxic chemicals In 
food, soil and water alerted the public 
to the dungets of trusting the techno- 
crats. This was a period of institution 
building, sweeping environmental reg- 
ulation and the rise of scientifically 
respectable, politically articulate, liti- 
gious pressure groups. There was 
much frenetic activity during this time 
- but wc should be cautious about its 
achievements. The environmental 
idea became formalised, confined to 
particular agencies and policy com- 
partments, an “add on" to business as 
usual. Almost every human activity 
became regulated by cumbersome 
rules of precedent and consultation. 

Two examples suffice to illustrate 
this problem. The regulation of toxic 
chemicals is becoming a minefield of 
scientific dispute ana litigation, as 
various interests struggle to influence 
the regulatory process. Scientific argu- 
ment is spilling over into the non- 
scientific public spheres where emo- 
tion and prejudice - not uncommon in 


clplcs. Payment is related to the loss of 
“profit” from agricultural and forestry 
practices that is usually environmen- 
tally unsupporlahle. That payment 
comes from the hard-pressed con- 
servation purse and the money can be 
used to invest in activity that is equally 
damaging to the environment else- 
where. It is morally wrong for precious 
conservation payments lo be so 


lain, but are pushed on by articulate, 
pressure groups to lake action before 
ail the relevant evidence is available. 
This leapfrogging of scientific advice is 
especially pertinent to acid deposition 
and the regulation and disposal of 
radioactive wastes. . 

Another example is the Wildlife and 
Countryside Act. The centre piece of 
ihe countryside protection part of this • 
statute is the voluntary management 
agreement. This creates a contract 
between the landowner and the state 
over the management of land and 
water in “the public interest . The 
trouble iS'that' these agreements are- 
based on fundamentally unsound prtn- 


abused. It is also morally wrong that 
stewardship of the land becomes a 
matter for the pocket book rather than 
the conscience. Formalism and legal- 
ism may result in public control over 
environmentally aberrant practices, 
but this is no way to proceed. Environ- 
mentalism is about self-reliance, inner 
awareness and public spiritedness. Re- 
sponsibility should come from within 
and cannot be externally imposed. 

Tiic new environmentalism of the 
emerging fourth revolution poses a 
challenge of an altogether different 
order. The rosy glow of the 1970s is 
over. Fudging, compromise and avoid- 
ance arc no^ longer satisfactory ways 
out. The time is ripe for marrying 
nineteenth century philosophy with 
early twentieth century pragmatism 
and mid-twentieth century political 
lobbying and institution building. 

The clue comes from economic and 
social change. Much modern tech- 
nology is based on an incomplete 
understanding of ecological principles 
and bio-geochemical processes. Agri- 
culture is a case in point. A recent 
House of Lords report from Ihe Select 
Committee on Science and Technolo- 
gy concluded that we know surprising- 
ly little about the effects of modern 
fanning techniques, with their depend- 
ence on fossil fuels, chemicals and 
machinery, on soil structure and fertil- 
ity. Reports that soils are becoming 
more unstable and that the crop and 
livestock production is becoming 
dangerously dependent on “unnatu- 
ral” chemicals are appearing with 
alarming regularity. A prestigious in- 
ternational conference (7Vie Global 
Possible) sponsored by the World 
Resources Institute stressed the ne- 
cessity of changing resource manage- 
ment practices to rely on nature’s 
“income’’ and not the depletion of its 
“capital”. The International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature, in its 
World Conservation Strategy pub- 
lished in 1980, called for reorientation 1 
of all respurce management practices 
in favour of the sustainable utilization 
of all living resources and the protec- 
tion of the rights of minority cultures. 

At present these appear like 
“motherhood” calls from ^politically 
peripheral organisations. The engine 
rooms of modem politics - the super- 
power .governments and their allies, 
together with the international finance 
houses and aid agencies - do not seem 


third world reveals the remorseless 
reinforcement of poverty and environ- 
mental destruction.' • 

The ripple effect of all this is not just 
to touch the conscience of the affluent 
and wasteful developed world. It Is 
beginning to affect the banking system 
and international commodity flows. In 


the richer world, pollution control 
costs and inefficient resource invest- 
ment are contributing to economic 
decline and labour losses. Paradoxi- 
cally, recession or stagnation appear lo 
make it harder for regulators to reg- 
ulate and for politicians to agree to 
lumpy shori-term investments, which 
would result in considerable future 
savings. 

The “new” environmentalism is all 
about changing the agenda. There is a 
link between jobs and sustainable 
growth, a role for partnerships be- 
tween the public and private sectors in 
industrial, urban and environmental 
rehabilitation, a massive opportunity 
to integrate the sn-cnllcd “informal" or 
“domestic" economy with the morc 
conventional tax economy. This will 
require a realignment of departmental 
budgets and much greater interdepart- 
mental coordination. 

Pollution control, social investment, 
regional development and environ- 
mental rehabilitation are inextricably 
linked. There will be a slow but 
progressive shift towards more com- 
munity-centred action with funds and 
initiatives focussed nt the local level. 
The potential for absorbing the enthu- 
siasms and visions of today’s youngs- 
ters is enormous, but policies should 
be directed and purposeful. Just as 
each of the previous three environ- 
mental revolutions were bom out of a 
concern over abrupt changes in econo- 
mic conditions and public mores, so 
the current mood is being shaped by 
economic and scientific uncertainty 
and ihe realization that a radically 
different approach to the concepts of 
economy, community, work and lei- 
sure is there for the taking. 

How are the political parties likely 
to react to all this? I have already 
suggested that the Ecology Party is 
taking a conceptual lead. Its manifes- 
tos chart many of the right paths but 
the arguments lack weight and author- 
ity. Toe party must not despair - it is 
the only one that should be plensed to 
see Its best ideas poached by oppon- 
ents. The more it provides good copy 
‘on the merits and application of sus- 
tainable growth, and on the connexion 
between activity arid collective econo- 
mic and social reliance, the more it wilt 
be transfusing the bloodstream of 
British politics. 

The new environmentalism is not, 
however, the prerogative of any one 
political party. The potential danger is 
for the centre and left parties to 
attempt to capture greenness for their 
own and isolate IheTorics. Ibis would 
be a grave error. Environmentalism . 
should be n cross-party concern. Its 
strength liesin the different interpreta- 
tions the various parties choose to 
emphasise. Indeed, the very diversity : 
of interests that espouse environmen- 
talism attributes to its universal appeal 
and its political durability. Non-parti- . 
; san political pressure on selected prob- 
lem areas 1 can be extraordinarily in- 
fluential. An excellent example is the 
rapidly moving shift pf alignments in 
the agriculture-conservation debate, . 

What is more likely is the adoption 
of greenness by the four major parties. 
The SDP has already taken on board 
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the main proposals of the LtK Con- 
servation and Development Program- 
me launched by the Prince of Wales in 
June 1983. In a speech to a special 
conference on November 26, 1983 Dr. 
David Owen advocated a policy of 
“green growth”, recognizing the inter- 
dependence of economic and ecologi- 
cal priorities, and advocating an eco- 
nomic revitalisation programme worth 
£2 ,000m which would also benefit the 
environment. The Liberals have long 
courted environmental positions ana 


arc renowned for their faith in com- 
munity politics. Last year they en- 
dorsed a programme of sustainable 
growth and are prepared to accept a 
zero growth economy. 

Centre parlies would be expected to 
make the most of the new environmen- 
talism, and maybe they will gain a 
toehold on power. The parties strug- 
gling most with these new ideas are 
Labour and the Tories. Labour Is now 
anxious to “weave the green of en- 
vironment into the red of socialism”. 
The problem for Labour is to marry 
the idealism and radicalism of the 
green movement with the inherent 
conservatism and centrism of orga- 
nised labour. The new environmental- 
ism docs not fit well with socialism, 
state control and public funding. Its 
political sympathisers urge it to search 
for a morcr decentralised orientation. 
In The Guardian on June 1 1 , Raymond 
Williams argued for the replacement 
of '‘the ideal of production by the idea 
of livelihood. To be practical ... a 
new kind of audit of our actual re- 
sources within distinct political regions 
is required. ” He argued for a “range of 
possible policies based on real re- 
sources rather than a plan which is a 
simple addition of existing enterprises 
or an unselective Investment prog- 
ramme”. These are important new 
ideas for the Labour party, but it is 
difficult to see haw the centrist and 
labour orientations of socialism and 
the decentralised self-reliant perspec- 
tive of the new environmentalism will 
successfully merge. 

The Conservatives have a golden 
opportunity to capture part of the new 
environmentalism. Snaly, they show 
little signs of doing so. TheTones tend 
to equate greenness with leftness. The 
clue may he in an emerging realisation 
that unemployment wfll not go away 
and that millions of lalentecTyoung- 
sters cannot be allowed to grow old 
without beingof value to themselves or 
the nation. The Tory party should 
welcome the partnership idea and 
spawn a whole series of initiatives to 
reiiabjlitate the countryside and dere- 
lict industrial areas, and to revitalise 
community enterprise, 

The task of the new environmental- 
ism is to promote this thinking, toshow 
all the parlies that they share a lot of 
common ground, so that in their 
various ways they can incotporate 
greenness into all aspects of their 
manifestos for the next general elec- 

tion. . . 1 

The author Is professor ofenvlronmen- 
tal sciences at the University of Eayt 
Anglia. This Is an amended and shor- 
tened text of a lecture delivered lo the 
British Association In September. 
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An observer of colleges and universi- 
ties in the United Slates might con- 
clude that higher education there is 
more than adequately assessed. 

The federal and state govern men is 
have detailed procedures to monitor 
programmes they fund. Six regional 
accrediting bodies, blanketing the na- 
tion, measure the overall health of 
higher learning institutions. One-hun- 
dred and fifty-four professional accre- 
diting bodies look at specialized prog- 
rammes on campuses - ranging from 
agriculture to nursing education. And 
many states have what are called 

fnnrilinalina « i. 


<-uii 3 juer uHNiornin: tne western 
Association of Schools and Colleges, 
the regional accrediting organization, 
is responsible for institution-wide eva- 
luation. In addition, there is the stale 
coordinating board - the California 
Post-secondary Education Commis- 
sion that reviews new programmes and 
evaluates selected degree programmes 
already in place. 

Beyond these oversight arrange- 
ments, administrators at the three 
public higher education systems in 
California fthe University of Califor- 
nia, California State University, and 
the community colleges) have at their 
disposal a variety of student, teacher, 
and administrator evaluation proce- 
dures of a very complicated and ex- 
haustive sort. 

exhmple: in 19g3, the trustees 
of the California State University sys-'. 
tom voted to evaluate the job pel form- 
artces of the system's 19 campuses, and 
to do so every five years. The board 
aisq decided to evaluate the perform- 
ance of the chancellor, albeit on a 
different schedule. 


All of these evaluations are gener- 
ated beyond the individual campus. 
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ership to programme and service im- 
provement without data on what our 
graduates know and think? “ 

Implicit in such comments is the 
suspicion that higher education is un- 
able or unwilling to monitor its be- 
haviour. Chester Finn, director of the 
Center for Education and Human 
Development Policy at Vanderbilt I 
University, has written: “ Accounts- I 
bilily is unpleasant - comparisons are [ 
unwelcome - objective indicators re- I 
veal embarrassing truths. And so the 
academy, even more than the public 
schools, has actively resisted the de- 
velopment of measure of student 
learning, of institutional productivity, 

of faculty performance, and of scholar- Th* ™ ' , „ * 

Chance C0UrSe at SoUthampton offcrs women a chance to change thelrHv^ 

wnhVespecM^stu^ Jane Thompson asks why men don’t like feminist educatio 

Women. in Vircinin WnnlPo nni,, .« _:i .... _ 



On the other side of the debate are 
educators, most often faculty mem- 
bers, who see grave dangers in trying 
to quantify a process as significant and 
subtle as the education of students. 
They point out that it is the least 
important ports of the experience that 
are measured - time, space, numbers 
of students and faculty, and the num- 
ber of books placed on the shelf. 

Beyond the nuts and bolts there are, 
these people prgue, qualitative effects 
that are lnflniteiV more ImnnHnnrbVit 


But of course, each campus also has its 
own special provisions for assessment. 
Faculty evaluate their colleagues at 
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infinitely more difficult to assess. Ken- 
neth Ashworth asks: “How effectively 
^. mcas “ rc ■ ' ' ability to think 
critically , self-esteem, independence, 
sett-reliance, enhanced, awareness, in- 
creased tolerance, empathy, intensi- 
KJ swjjsivitity, more sophisticated 
tastes, the. rejection of stereotypes or 

IJSfflSpr “> ” «** of these 

The challenge of accounlabUIty is 
both sobermg and disturbing. And 
are Tc mams a restlessness among 
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Women, in Virginia Woolfs now 
famous observation, “have served all 
these centuries as looking-glasses, pos- 
sessing the magic and delicious power 
of reflecting the figure of man at twice 
its natural size”. Part of women’s 
vocation, it seems, has been to provide 
stoic confirmation of men's signifi- 
cance and worth. 

It's what we’re trained for in our 
socialization, and that which the 
education system, with its historic 
insistence on domestic education for 
working-class girls and feminine 
accomplishments for their wealthier 
sisters, has- done little 1 to contradict 

Even the plbneering- demands of 
middle-class women in the nineteenth 
century to be allowed to receive the 
same educational opportunities as 
men, brought them not into touch with 
the cultural, social and intellectual 


confronts daily as a way of life. Second 
piance, in offering women the equiva- 
lent of five foil days in a lifetime to 
change their world, might be more 
accurately re-titled “No Chance". And 
yet. against all the odds, the experi- 
ence of being on Second Chance does 
Kem, almost without exception, to 
have enornunis repercussions. 

Each year women grow in confi- 
dence and critical awareness. They 
find approval for themselves and give 
generously to each other. Their 
strengths are recognized and they 
discover ways of shifting what often 
seem to be impossible lives. For those 
for whom the weight of society's 
oppression is too enormous and loo 
unfair- there is at least the beginnings 
of an understanding that the fault is not 
their own: the understanding that all of 
us have to develop if we are to lake 
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tent which focuses principally upo 
women is considered to be “high nsk 
and “politically controversial” 
Teaching methods which encouragi 
inquiry and activity, the value o 
personal knowledge and consciousnes 
raising, nnd cooperative learning a: 
distinct from competitive elitism an 
dismissed as “unacademic”. 

Because the course does not give 
ecmal weight to the concerns anc 
scholarship of men, it is judged lobe 
illiberal, and because the students an 


women os distinct from men, thevai 
assumed to be gullible. I have no aoul 
that courses relating to trade union an 
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tenure time and students, loo, have 
formal and informal ways of evaluating 
classes. 
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working-class politics and black sti 
dies would also be objectionable i 
many ways 10 those defenders of th 
liberal tradition in adult education wh 
have chosen to forget the origins c 
adult education in working-class pol 
tics. But I suspect that trade union an 
black studies students would not b 
considered susceptible to indoctrina 
tion in quite the same way a woraei 
scorn to be. 

Of course undue pressure brought ft 
bear on those who cross the lines whirl 
men havc drawn in education is no 
new. Wc know that women striving tt 
enter higher education and the proles 
sions in the nineteenth centuiy wen 
treated in a most hostile and unchiva! 
rous manner by their fellow student! 
and teachers. 

We know that the great achieve- 
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totally ignored by male historians, 
We know that the Cooperati 
Women’s Guild - which providi 
political, social and economic educ 
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and the answers differ widely, differ to 

the point of contradiction- ' - 
On one side there tire academics and 
especially politicians who insist that 
education Is now big business and 
betfer Ways must be found to evaluatc 
me effectiveness of the investment, . 
Grady Bogue, chnncellor of Louisiaha 
State University, pul the issue square- 
ly: “To know as much about our 
students on exit as . we know about 
them on entry hardly seems an extraor- 
dinary expectation . . . how can we 
possibly give" any': meaningful’ leat}- 
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by the cooperative Union for recoi 
mending cnanges in divorce legte 
tion. we know that in contempora 
America, influenced by the New Rig 
- feminist and lesbian teachers ha 
been sacked and that resources ■ 
women’s studies courses have be 
drastically reduced. And in our o\ 
work, the price of survival seei 
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Why, as soon os women u* B n> - ■ 
better about themselves, more expl 
in their educational demands, i 
more outspoken in their own defer 
do men begin to feel threatened/ f 

U/Kir DM man rn . a l„.h,nt (n Ur won 
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fu i lr * duca ' power so tenuous an oppression I 
^ u sucb a lil tle breath of fresh air « 

ce enough of the blow it all away? 

lonfr, . radio, arid 77ie author is a lecturer in adult edu 
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Marcia Pointon argues that history of ar t should be taught in a totally differen t wa y 
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Twenty years a 8 °» ;in y one nuikiug u 
jase for history of art within the 
university curriculum would have 
based their argument in all likelihood 
oo the coherence of thc humanities 
sod the need for a visual and aesthetic 
education in a civilized society. Sir 
Kenneth Clark's television series Cm- 
Ibailon epitomized this approach and 
«as itself probably the major fnetor in 
(he increase in applications to read 
history of art in thc late I9fi0s. The 
debate would hnve centred upon thc 
fssue of whether art history wus more 
appropriate to graduate than to under- 
graduate studies and whether classics 
or bistory was the proper preparation 
for an art historian. 

Today the discussion takes place 
ftilhin an arena characterized by three 
major and partially conflicting prob- 
lematics. The first of these is Govcr- 
ment cuts in thc higher education 
sector and particularly the demands of 
the University Grants Committee and 
the National Advisory Body which 
effectively require institutions to state 
priorities within assumed economic 
patterns of resource and demand. 

Hie second problematic concerns 
the changing parameters of the disci- 
pline, as a result first of the impact of 
theoretical debates within other re- 
lated disciplines nnd second of thc 
rapid development of film studies, 
design history, media studies and so 
on. These developments represent 
within the institutional structure thc 
widening gap between state-supported 
art and radical or popular forms of 
culture. 

The third problematic is related to 
tbe changing power structure within 
die discipline and the changing class 
profile of teachers nnd sludcnts. Con- 
nected with this is the reduction in 
employment opportunities For gradu- 
ates in ail disciplines. 

Art history is no longer exclusively 
w even mainly male, upper class, 
■niodle-Bged and conservative, lei 
alone Tory. There havc been many 
[nore women students than men for a 
wog lime and in the teaching profes- 
the ratio of women to men is now 
Ka unfavourable than in other liutnn- 
Mes, disciplines, hearing in mind (lint 
only 18 per cent of university tone hers 
overall arc women. It would seem 
ludicrously narrow today even to sug- 
g® that one answer to the question 
what do we refer to when wc use the 
Wrd art history?” might be “what is 
jj™? lu aad laught at thc Courtauld 

Jo terms of daily leaching (nnd I 
to universities though most of 
Ea k- . * musI a Pply equally to the 
,l? tostory of art ana design degrees in 
MrtP?i^ ecb i?. ICS ) tb ‘ s combination of 
w tonfltctmg factors affects us in 
number of different ways. It ecner- 


i-j _ 7 . * is hisu irusirauun 

confusion. 

D[ ° ( ,ake r th i c first problematic, the 
H? n ? f *5 culs - Even Jf il were 
PjjPjNe for day-to-day teaching in 
ifcti.il? k 10 continue unaffected by 
jw about , the economy, it would 
to allow this to happen. It is 
■ to expect us to spend a 

tr ^ n 8 to answer a series of 
Exposed by thc University 
asaimntj^ omr ! ,lUee and baset * on 
SSSS 0 ^ we . inappropriate, 
term «c. and • dama 8 ln 8 ,n ,h e long 
«sumSS lm £ t,0ns that education is a 
H il LT C ? n ^ ^gnlatcd like 

markka , f u re,gn cars 00 lo th e 
noon ( li , .? ld . tbcn . t0 spend the after- 
students a scries 
Mediri? ° n a ^ to Florence under thc 

c °nitexlnn S iJi 0UE * 1 lherfi were no 
Het. 0,1 between these two activi- 

4^1 1 ?i!^ e . n 1 l .to n in tile arts and 

le WeLvi r IEl na ^! 1 ,n its broadest 
ly,< to j)e understood historical- 
^hlre nf !? instance the particular 
toe uni?irS? Veran, ? eDt 'ntcrierence in 
a ^dfcmSL , 12 ,rT,cu i u to amounts to. 

effectively a form 
i bSJSJfrvenflon in the arts. It is 
to . en< tour«ge stu- 
totise teaching sitution to 

between the bitfory 
,;^*p»y wid the politics of thefr own 

^ i j! consurap- 


tion, has always been a political issue. 
It is therefore wrong to suppose that 
whnt has already been done to thc Arts 
Council, what is presently being done 
lo the Greater London Council, the 
universities and polytechnics, what it is 
threatened will be done to the Serpen- 
tine Gallery in London, and what is 
being done to the museums and galler- 
ies administered by metropolitan 
boroughs, has no connexion with Flor- 
ence and thc Mcdicis. Our ability to 
make a meaningful historical analysis 
depends upon our awareness of the 
power conflicts of the present as well as 
those of thc past. 

Art history is n many faceted disci- 
pline. And I am happy to use the name 
discipline (however unfashionable it 
may be to do so) even if only because it 
has become dissociated from its equa- 
tion with wealth ownership and de- 
veloped as a profession peopled by 
individuals who have to work for then- 
living. 

So art history is polymuthic and wc 
have recognized its debt to philosophy, 
all branches of historical analysis, 
literature, archaeology and other disci- 
plines. What used to be perceived as a 
weakness (it wns difficult to accommo- 
date art history into a departmental 
system and it tended to get annexed by 
history or film art) should now be 
ucknowledeed ns a source of strength 
on political and academic grounds, 

Tne notion of “usefulness" in rela- 
tion to many subjects taught and 
researched in universities is a spurious 
one. Thc health of a nation, in every 
sense of thc word, depends upon the 
exercise and development overall of its 
collective intellect and imagination as 
well as upon thc practical application 
of learning and expertise in specialized 
areas. Development and the capacity 
to change in the national us well as in 
the personal sense depends upon self- 
criticism uml this is fostered primarily 
by thc so-called “non- vocational ” arts 
subjects. 

if wc do consider urt history within 
thc definitions of those in power wc see 
u lamentable, indeed, culpable ignor- 
ance of the theoretical and applicative 
rclniionship that is thc basis of some 
disciplines deemed nnn-vucnlunal. 
History of arl is inuglti in universities 
in this country as hot h a theoretical nnd 
a practical subject. 1 1 perhaps bears thc 
same, often for thc left uncomfortable. 


y as both 
meet. In 


i bears thc 


relationship to capitalist producion as 
film studies in thc sense Ihnt thc “pure" 
academic objects of thc discipline 
effectively privilege certain forms and 
genres and have, therefore, the capac- 
ity to affect the market. 

Conservation, museum curating, ex- 
hibition and arts organization and 
dealing are all functions of internation- 
al business and tourism. Britain's tour- 
ist industry and its status as the centre 
of thc world art market derives from 
the standards of scholarship that are 
independently developed and safe- 
guarded within the institutions of high- 
er education which present govern- 
ment policies are destroying. Moreov- 
er, however much we move away from 
objccl-bascd art history in universities 
there will always be an implicit link 
with the practical aspects of artistic 
production. 

ironically wc are seeing currently a 
wave of pride in the achievement of 
British design. New and effective in- 
dustrial ana commercial design does 
not just appear; it it nurtured In an 
historically conscious community. De- 
voting time in a seminar on Courbet to 
discussion of thc state of affairs in 
higher education and the arts is not a 
misuse of taxpayer’s money and 
academic privilege. Any higher edilca- 
tationai process in which those being 
taught are unable to justify their 
education is not worth much. There 
has been no massive revolt in a 
university art history department com- 
parable to that which occurred in the 
Cambridge English department over 
the Issue of Colin MacCabe and film 
studies. That revolt rumbles on. 

That we have not experienced this 
kind of upheaval should not. however, 
be cause for complacency. The argu- 
ments have gone on, vicipus^m book 
. reviews in the pages of the The Tunes 
Literary Supplement, m polemical 
pieces in magazines -bice Block and 
Screen qnd in confrontations at confer- 


ences and symposia. 

One result of historical development 
(partially an accident of chronology 
and resources) that led lo a concentra- 
tion of conventional art history de- 
voted to architecture, painting and 
sculpture (a triad that goes back lo 
Vasari) in universities and to the 
development of design history, film 
studies and thc analysis of visual mass 
media predominantly in polytechnics 
has been to explnin the controversy 
about what art history should be as a 
conflict between universities and 
polytechnics. This is not the case. 
There are plenty of conventional "de- 
velopments of western art" courses 
being taught in polyicchnics, using 
textss like E. H. Gombrich and H. VvT 
Janson, and there are universities 
where feminism and nrt history, film 
and photography and methodology, as 
course material, are all on the syllabus. 

Nevertheless, it is generally true to 
say that nrt historians in universities 
have greeted with bemused antipathy 
those changes through which, in En- 
glish studies in particular, theory has 
censed to be a peripheral option nnd 
become the central area of debate. I 
refer here to the intervention of ling- 
uistic theory through Althusser, 
Barthes and Derrida, to the anthropo- 
logical and historical models estab- 
lished for example by Michel Foucault , 
thc sociological theories of scholars 
like Janet Wolff and to psychoanalytic- 
al theories extended Into the cultural 
zone by Lacan and other post-Freu- 
dian writers. 

The fact that many theoreticians 
foreground representation and that all 
are concerned in one way or another 
with communication as a two-way 
process presents a gigantic challenge as 
well as a great opportunity to art 
historians. But old ways die hard and 
most art historians went into their 

f irofession because they got pleasure 
ram looking and have never been 
encouraged to consider the methodo- 
logical bases of their procedures. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that ii is 
being left lo students to drag their 
teachers screaming into the 1980s. 

In the old days of art history teachers 
in universities would have expected, or 
grudgingly tolerated, interdisciplinary 
debate. This provided data for the 
study of subject matter, that is ico- 
nography and common empirical con- 
cerns such as the study of non-western 
culture or specific projects like eight- 
eenth century patronage. The re- 
sources of slide libraries have regularly 
been made available on this basts. But 
the ahistoricity of current methods 
from structuralism to psychoanalysis 
has sent teachers ana students in 
search of visual material who never 
before set foot inside the slide library 
with its arrangement artist by artist, 
school by school, century by century. 

This incursion has left art historians 
feeling threatened and breathless with 
indignation. But students of history of 
art make friend* with studenis'in other 
disciplines, they do courses In other 
departments, they attend lectures on 
new topics in the evening instead of 

settling down with the Burlington 

Magazine. Trye to the best education- 
al traditions it is students who set the 

E ace and demand that their teachers 
cep up with them. i t : y- ' 

Art History as a discipline has long 


been in need of a more rigorous 
theoretical base. Indeed it is precisely 
the lack of theory both in the sense of a 
“scheme of ideas which explains prac- 
tice” in the sense of a hypothesis in 
opposition to practice that has often 
resulted in thc status of art history as a 
discipline being brought into question. 
The empirical and archaeological 
aspect of the discipline with its strong 
tradition of attribution studies, that is 
connoisseurship, is necessary but it has 
played a dominant and oppressive role 


and, for the rest, description and 
personal impression has often taken 
thc place ol serious analysis. 
Although it is true that these chal- 


artists for another, one period for 
another, (hough some would willingly 
do this, focusing a course for example 


around whichever artist or group are 
currently in vogue. Thus you shirt the 
emphasis from Delacroix (a monarch- 
ist) to Courbat (a “man of thc people”) 
and you substitute Italian futurism for 
English Bloomsbury. 

On the other hand students have 
only limited time at university, if they 
spend it all reading theoretical texts 
they will be losing touch with thc 
empirical base of the discipline. Thc 


developments of the past decade in 
British humanities (they go back much 
further on the continent) demand a 
complete reappraisal of the material of 
art history and how we Should teach it. 

At thc same time, the vocational 
requirements of the discipline outlined 
earlier demand that we train students 
who, on graduation, are familiar with 
major world art movements as popu- 
larly defined and are capable of dis- 
tinguishing between, say, a Titian and 
a Tintoretto. If we don’t teach them 
this they are disadvantaged in the 
employment market. 

If one sees art history as a discipline 
devoted only to attribution studies, to 
establishing factual data and to de- 
scribing works of art - reinvoking them 
in words - for the delectation of the 
public then it is a limited discipline 
indeed. In general students welcome a 
methods and approaches course, in 
which they can stand back from the 
content of art history books or art 
books and . see them as constituents 
within a history of art history. But this 
falls short of an adequate solution 
because it leaves the main part of the 
learning process untouched and re- 
quires the students themselves to apply 
tne techniques of criticism and analysis 
they have learned to their study 6 f 
Michelangelo or Manet. 

The problem is, that given the 
predominantly monographic nature of 
the literature of art history, there is a 
gigantic gap to be bridged between the 
theoreticaf^tnicture ol Foucault’s His- 
tory of Sexuality and a study of ti^e 
nude in painting that escapes from the 
essentially aesthetic trajectory of, for 
example, Kenneth Clark. There arc 
several approaches that allow for a 
theoretical strengthening of the under- 


graduate syllabus without throwing the 
buhy nut with ihc hath water. 

On the one hand, dealing with 
familiar images like Manet's ulvmpia 
or Poussin's El in Arcadia End it is 


reasonable to, say, f urge l the formalist 
analysis of thc Roger Fry mude that is 
still so prevalent, albeit disguised, in 
art history texts, to forget the artist’s 


art history texts, to forget the artist’s 
chronological development and this 
particular picture’s place in that de- 
velopment, to forget the Pnnofskum 
iconographical study and the treasure 
hunt lor borrowings. Instead look at 
these images, suy, as a system of signs 


and analyse thc narrative structure 
accordingly, or take nudity as an 
artificially constructed ideofoav and 


lenges within art history come at a time 
when we havc to meet them', as it were, 
with out hands tied behind our backs 
(our library acquisitions arc restricted 
and our research nnd reading time 
seriously eroded) it would be foolish to 
fail bacK on this as an excuse. 

So how do we tackle this in the 
classroom? The syllabus cannot he 
updated by substituting one set of 


artificially constructed ideology and 
analyse these images on thc basis of u 
historical theory about power, gender 
and sexuality. 

We all know from Gombrich that 
looking is a learned activity like rend- 
ing but what Jonathan Culler, writing 
in a different discipline and drawing on 
a wide variety or writers and critics, 
establishes very cogently, is the gender 
directed nature of this process and the 
way in which thc power structures 
created by thnt process have deter- 
mined the parameters of literary de- 
bate and scholarship. 

Gombrich's psychology of percep- 
tion, ingenious though it nc was based 
on work done for research seminars in 
Ihc lute 1 950s. Art and illusion ignores 

f ender as well as ideology, and art 
istorians can learn a great' deal from 
Culler's text. Or, lo take nnothcr 
example, Foucault's essay “What is an 
author?” exposes the complicated pro- 
cess through which individual au- 
thorship attains ascendancy in western 
culture. Authorship, Foucault convin- 
cingly argues, is not a neutral concept, 
a natural category but one that is 
constructed. 

This has important consequences for 
the history or art and, by studying an 
essay like this, students can begin to 
address themselves to the historical 
processes whereby certain sorts of 
objects are privileged and others dis- 
appear from sight. They can start to 
think for themselves about methodolo- 
gy; an an historian reading this essay 
soon becomes aware that tne principle 
of individual nuthorship and the con- 
cept of thc oeuvre excludes collective 
enterprises, uf which there are many in 
thc history of art and especially of craft 
and of media like phutography. 

One might proceed to compare 
Foucault’s historical discussion or au- 
thorship with Rosolato’s psychoanaly- 
tic examination of paternity and the 
signature. This need not preclude the 
acknowledgment of signature os a 
function within production. 

Theory is immensely appealing to 
students because it can provide 
answers. It also has its dnngeis. It is no 
accident that the appetite for theore- 
tical studies should manifest itself so 
ardently under a government which 
justifies its actions on the grounds of 
economic theory and blind faith in the 
face of what is experienced by large 
numbers of people. Theory is demo- 
cratizing in that, once you have 
grasped the language and the con- 
cepts, you are a member of a club that 
is not defined by class boundaries. 

The cl ass profile of stu dents entering 
art history departments in universities 
has, happily, changed somewhat dur- 
ing die past decade. Nevertheless, 
wit bin the conventional framework of 
art history teaching, the economically 
and culturally privileged student who 
has travelled abroad is often academi- 
cally advantaged. 

AU admissions interviewers in the 
subject have their own stories of the 
interviewee who, shown a photograph 
of a painting by an eighteenth century 
English portrait painter and asked 
merely to suggest which century it 
might have been. painted in or to say 
something about it, says; “Isn't it a 
Hoppner? I thought so, it's so like the 
one in the drawing room at home.” 
The recent attention to theory has 
shifted the power centre from Ihc 
unique image or abject which ha & to be 
sought after, to the text which anyone 
can get out of the library and from 
there on the battle is an intellectual 
one. 

Theory can at. the same time be an 
escape from a rigorous analysis and a 
way of avoiding analysing visual im- 
ages and artefacts. A preoccupation 
with theory should not facilitate an 
escape from the empiricism that insists 
that the same rigorous analysis that we 
might apply to patronage in the Habs- 
burg empire or the court of Henrv Vllf 


The author is reader In history of art at 
the University of Sussex. 
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The household economy 



by Peter WiJImott 


Divisions of Labour 

byR.fi. raw 

Blackwell . £25.00 and £8.50 
ISBN 0 631 132732 and 13274 0 

Professor Pnhl’s latest book, the fruit 
of nearly ten years’ rcseurch, is about 
the meaning of work and the ways in 
which different kinds of household 
participate in, and draw upon, the 
three main sectors of the economy. 
These are distinguished as the formal 
economy, the informal or communal 
economy {whose work can be sub- 
divided mto paid and unpaid) and the 
- nonaonoW economy (whose activity he 
sometimes describes as “self-oro- 
visioning"). 

The fust part of the book is historic- 
al, rcyiewmg the roles of households 
and of different household members in 
a <aa *!Sf n 8 economic and social struc- 
ture. The account is fuscinnting and 
mstructwe. Its principal value in terms 
of rahl s study ts that it shows that the 
idea that households are normally 
dependent for their goods and services 
on a single (male) Wage-earner has 
never been wholly true and is anyway 
of relatively recent origin. Since paid 
employment began, large numbers of 
women have earned some money in 
the form of wages, -and from the 
viewpoint of the household itself the 
fundamental economic unit has always 
been the household rather than the 
individual earner. The "one-sided 
emphasis , as Pahl describes it, on a 
particular kind of work - that in male 
employment - has obscured the con- 
tinuing role of the household in the 
wider economy and undervalued the 
contribution of women. “Women”, as 


he rightly says, “are perhaps more 
likely to perceive the household as the 

HAcir PmArtmi.-* unit r.__4 i A 
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basic economic unit and to arrange 
their balance of work in terms of the 
needs of the household as a whole." 

The second part of the book reports 
and discusses Pahl’s fieldwork in the 
Isle of Shcppey. a location which he 
chose not only because of its accessibil- 
ity from his university at Canterbury 
but also for other sound reasons. It was 
a relatively self-contained labour mar- 
ket. it enjoyed a reputation (which 
turned out to be false) as “a see thins 
centre of fiddles", it had experienced 
[ugh levels of unemployment, follow- 
ing the closure of the Shcemcss dock- 

varan in I a nH anatn mnxA ... al_. 


provided a convenient setting in which 
to explore some of Pnhl's initial ques- 
tions about the relationship between 
unemployment and de-inoustrializa- 
tion on the one hand and the so-called 
other ° r ^ddert ^onooiy" on the 

Everyone is familiar with the dis- 
advantages of case Studies of particular 
communities" - above all, that the 
findings may not be representative - 
and the method has, partly for this 
reason but also for others, been largely 
neglected since the 1960s. Pahl putiup 

sh.3E in £ d defe |? ce - A community 
sa ys. allows an examination 
or the interrelationships between diffe- 
rent local institutions and aspects of 
■ft" B W that would not be possible 
with a wider and more representative 

Kfil'TF'.t 1 * «p» in *. furth- 
ermore, that with a case study ‘"the 

inferential process turns on the theore- 
t,cal Jy necessary linkages ... the 

flff«?- 0f lh % c . xtra P° la ‘wn rests on 
the cogency of the theoretical reason- 


ing". His own study combined local 
history, ethnography and a sample 
survey of 730 households. It docs hang 
together intellectually - that is, the 
findings seem to make convincing 
sense - but it has to be said that, 
enlightening though the qualitative 
material is (particularly the penulti- 
mate chapter with its case studies of 
two contrasted families), the main 
impact of the field research comes 
from the survey findings. 

As already suggested, the central 
empirical question is about how house- 
holds get their various tasks done so as 
to meet their needs. How much activ- 
ity occurs in each of the three econo- 
mies mentioned earlier? How does the 
balance vary for' different kinds of 
household? And how is work shared 
within households between husbands 
and wives? 

The study shows that women do 
much more domestic work than men, 
even when' (hat is interpreted widely to 
include such tasks as vegetable grow- 
ing, car-cleaning and house repairs as 
well as cooking, child care and house- 
cleaning. Women’s participation in the 
labour force is strongly related to the 
households stage in life, fewer 
moUiere working in paid jobs when 
their children are young, more when 
they are older. The share of domestic 
work done by men is in turn related to 
their wives paid work: though the 
□a i anco always remains unequal, hus- 
bands do more if their wives are 
employed part-time than if they are 
not employed, and do still more if the 
wives work foil-time. 

These findings are less novel than 
Pahl seems to recognize. They confirm 
earlier research, including a large- 

scale SUrVflW in the I — — ■ 
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workersl^th^ i ineteenth-ccnliary houses of Sheerness built for 

m Whfthv^L^ w ? d ? ck Z arA - Left ’ women gathering driftwood 

Both mSm?n« h jjK? by Z ra, S. Meadow Sutcliffe 1853-1941). 
uotn illustrations are taken from Divisions of Labour. 
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earlier research, including a larae- 
SMie survey in the London region In 
1970 which, provided Michael Young 
and myself with the statistical data for 
The Symmetrical Family (1973). That 
book included tables making ail three 
of his points, and, though his research 
on household work is more detailed in 
most respects, it is less in some; we 
were, for instance, able to show with 
font* budgets that Working wives did 
hpum of work in total, hot. just 
within the household. • 

PBhl does, however, demonstrate 
“‘" e . !h . ltl g we did not, though we 
Mrifidy' asserted 4: that, (with the 
of the unem- 
S nSrfi ti! f USBa dds do less work 
.»£ the , h ° me ‘bey do. more in It. 
olf shows that the gener- 

f do-it-yourself is high? Four 
Htths of. households which had had 

ES!rt n S i on ?' flnd half those which 
^.broken windows fixed, had 
JJS i themselves. And at least as 
much do-it-yourself was done when 

n r Hh? in L Paid jobs as.when they 
.were -foll-titae housewives. 

, .®? nc ( l ^ lon ■ derives more.. 

XSE.u back ^ raiJ f ,d teview than 
from the survey, u is that, contrary to 


itself. Paradoxically, as the Shcppey 
research shows, the unemployed do 
little informal work cither for others or 
for themselves. Pahl argues that the 
explanation in the first case is that they 
usually cannot afford tools, materials 
or private transport, ami in the second 
that they seldom have cars to repair or 
own their homes. 

Pahl had expected to find n trade-off 
between money and time. With less of 
the former and more of the latter, the 
unemployed would, he thought, be 
obliged to look to informal sources of 
labour, rather than formal, for work 
they needed doing around their home 
More important, they would be free to 
offer their own informal labour, and 
wouid do more In their own homes as 
well Obviously, some unemployed 
people do behave in this way, but in 

S eneral the assumptions have been 
isproved by the research. Those who 
do most work in both the informal and 
household economies are the em- 
P^ d ' Iallne with what has been 
noted earlier about do-it-yourself 

h? Cn i??i h P artners have paid jobs 
households do more self-provisioning 
and more informal work for others. As 
Pahl comments, "the busy people do 
more . This is the most important 
empmcal conclusion from the re- 
searen. : 

. “jy explanations for this End- 
“*7 h*J? f ca P ltal and absence of 
T I ha ? U y seera adequate on their 
JJtSf E s at other reasons when 
ab ? ut tafonnal work as "a 

k °j 0f a P artlcu,ar kind of life- 
style based on the skills and reciproci- 
ties of the work of everyday life* But 
£ch generalities do qoY take one vcS 

Kl'e^h^^f d jf e ^ces in U?c 
sryie.tp be explained? The financial 
argument clearly has some ft } 

i pc0p i e nced monc y”; and Pahl 
. out that, though this 

^tatekn^nt. may be .banal, jt is “over- 
1 Whclminoiv r>... ® f 


unskilled; docs this not mean that they 
jmtli have fewer skills to offer in the 
informal economy and are less often 
members of social networks which 
include skilled workers who could help 
thcm7 And what about oilier influ- 
ences, such ns family subculture or the 
quality of husband-wife relationships? 
Disappointingly, such Issues are not 
explored. 

The render - or, at least, this reader 
- has much the same sense of dissatis- 
faction with the treatment of polariza- 
tion, a nation which dominates th, 
concluding chapters, and which Pahl 
describes naving emerged as “one of 
the main conclusions of the Sheppey 
study”. He says that "there is s 
complex process of polarization de- 
veloping among ordinary working peo- 
ple, the consequences of which nave 
not yet had much impact on contem- 
porary theory and practice”. The 
polarization is described as “house- 
holds busily engaged in all forms bf 
work at one pore and households 
unable to do a wide range of work at 
the other”. 

As it stands, this seems little more 
than a restatement of the familiar 


;.oiea at an earlier stage., the ^black' 
and ..the, : incr^asp. •in .UnempIpymcS 


betw^n L ’ , l 0 e differences : 

Ployed men in Sheppey and Britain 
from the kind 

• 1 , -■ 1 * . .* n \ 


concept of cumulative disadvantage: 
“to him that hath shall be given", "the 
poor pay more" and so on. But 
deplorable though this is, has it not 
always been so? If the differences are 
wider than in the past, in what ways, to 
what extent and why is this so? To 
answer such questions, one would 
need to define polarization more pre- 
cisely, suggest now to measure it and 
then examine it empirically. Until 
there is some clearer thinking about 
.what is under discussion, how it » 
thought to be changing and "how it can 
be operationalizeafor researcii pur- 
poses, we have little more to go on 
than a vague assertion that something 
important is happening. , 

Divisions of Labour Is, like most pt 
Pahl’s writings, concerned with crucffll 
developments in British society Hnd is 
a valuable contribution to understand- 
ing and debate. But this substantial 
stqdy does riot succeed as fully as might 
hive been hoped In coming to terms 
With the issues. 

Peter Willmott is senior fellow at the 
■ Policy Studies Unit. ... 
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Half a 
cycle 


York Mystery Plays: a selection in 

modem spelling. 

dted by Richard Beadle and Pamela 
King 

Orford University Press, £ 1 7.50 and 
15.95 

[SBNO 1981 1 189 4 and 8 III 97 5 

■flic York Mystery Plays constitute one 
of four cycles of medieval religious 
plays which have been substantially 
pteseryed in manuscript form, and 
represent a major literary and drama- 
tic achievement of the English middlu 
ages. Like the other three collections, 
the Chester, “Townelcy" and “N- 
Toot" Cycles, the York Cycle was a 
drama of the fall and redemption of 
nan, which aimed to celebrate and 
explain the Christian story from the 
cation to the last judgment. The 
Ymt Cycle, which is known to have 
ten performed regularly in the four- 
teenth century, survives in a single 
manuscript written between 1463 and 
1477, compiled from copies of the 
Mvidual plays held by the craft- 
gmMs. each 01 which performed the 
play assigned to it in York at the early 
summer least of Corpus Christ i. 

The performance of the plays or 
pageants, lasting from fifteen to thirty 
Bunutes each, was given on and from 
specially crafted big vehicles known ns 
pageant carts, nt twelve specified sln- 
lionsui the city. Each play would thus 
be given welve times, and nrohnhly 
this amazing processional drama in 
forty-eight episodes, which is known to 
have begun at 4.30 am, did not end 
before midnight. 

The present volume is derived from 
the hill critical edition or The York 
fins, arid offers 22 pageants in mod- 


wnzed spelling, with a lively introduc- 
Uooand informative heudnotesto each 

E it, and unfamiliar words and 
It passages glossed nt the foot of 


Talking 

heads 

Alexander Stevens and The 
frdureon Heads 
j? Gerald Kahaii 

^wrsity of Georgia Press, $25.00 

MN0820306932 

Lecture on Heads was nn nsto- 
success story or the elghtcenth- 
theatre. It was invented by 
u? ander Stevens, h minor 
.probably mediocre actor who 

(IIS ram rtf- in C A 1 ' ■ 


W.’ 11 / ..ivuiws.iv ai.ll l| 1VIIU 

E £ < ? rcei ; in Easl Anglia. He 
I74 un; . s P e ^ 1 at Drury Lane in 
rrj/J u a spmng at one point to the 
Z His chief ^ talent in this 
seems to have been resourccful- 
when the audience hissed his 
plavtnkl! ? rpret at , °n he turned the 
I™, r ^ ue ^d drew “repeated 
au 8 hter and applause". 
AjS%^ hdc w°rki n g at the Smock 
fecial K^ i re ’ Du hhn, he published a 
,, Ur CSC W? m od e rn tragedy. 

i frrres ? or ‘ lra $ ed y ’ n 

Tfe afld b ® Ion l ed to a club called 
Skte S 0urt wher « elaborate 
S«/ir P i Ol0c ° l was observed and 
^ Hr M humou r solemnly discus- 
ance a c?,S W f 0, . e for P ub **c nerform- 

Jit . < j ClUrc ’ The “ un '°rous 

^ saE n, L y a “'“‘ogue of well- 

a ? e . r he had spent 
feo a ttnr?il!? I u ,rl humdrum acting, 

Stevens s p«- 

1C VEEP™ 1 * fame - 

?ered s\^Ju,.? n l3 Heacij ‘ deli- 
1 Haymarket Theatre 

5"!«n?n^!!2 l "S ,t t" e,,us ?■** 


nlf| a S •" 178 °; il 

' and lmitated 

^ S nd rt continued to 

? ntUr V in pft i dll j ,bc turn of the 
• tS™ and until 1820 in 

^ J^ ana ft n for its 
: l0«ek because ?ll 

, sound 

' W'tip y .ja® e affair. Stevens 

L Stood in front 


the page. It is thus aimed not only at 
students, but at “the general reader” 
and the imaginative director". That 
being so. it competes with Canon 
Purvis s well-known modernized ver- 
sron of the complete cycle, which is 
available in pajierback, and Peter 
Happd s Penguin edition. English 
Mystery Plays. But the former gives 
onlv a limited sense of the language 
and the latter offers 38 diverse plays’ 
only ten of which arc from the York 


- mnii uic lorn 

eyclc. So this publication should be 
welcomed as the first seriously to 
engage the non-specialist in the York 


Cycle. r * ,U1 * 

.The editors have selected only five 
of the eleven pre-Ncw Testament plays 
tif the original, and omit altogether 
nine plays on subjects falling between 
the crucifixion and the last judgment. 
The concentration is therefore on 
matters central to Christian history 
and practice, as today considered in 
the Anglican tradition. Hence plays 
centred on Mary are largely excluded, 
and a distorted view of medic vai 
Christianity is offered. On other 
grounds it is a pity that all the plays are 
not here, because the sort of general 
reader whom the book will attract 
would probably in all cases expect a 
complete text. And since the original 
language is rightly valued by the 
editors, a pronunciation guide should 
certainly have been provided. 

That said, this Dook has great 
strengths. The texts, with their allitera- 
tive cast of expression and elaborate 
verse forms, are well set out, and the 
hcadnntes are scholarly and precise, 
rich in information ana imaginatively 
fresh in response; and all this in n 
manner which impresses on the reader 
the essential dramatic dimension. A 
good example of this is the dfmlysis of 
the dramatic moment in The Cruci- 
fixion when, the audience having been 
diverted by the callous and comic 
interplay or the four soldiers, the cross 
is raised with Christ on it and cruelly 
dropped into the mortice; at whicn 
point, Christ speaks as the suffering 
saviour interceding with God on behalf 
of sinning man. 

Brian Stone 

Brian Stone is render in literature at the 
Open University. 


of n long tnblc covered with papicr- 
niflchd busts, wigs, paintings and other 
visual aids which were used in pnrlinlly 
dramatized presentations of types of 
folly - hypocrisy, extravagance, os- 
tentation. lor example -hut there was 
no topical or political reference to give 
the discourse urgency. The effect must 
have been very like puppet thentre in 
its use of enrienture and ventriloquism 
and I he actor would need versatility 
and Hlhlctic vigour in shifting rapidly 
from one role to another. 

Professor Kalian suggests thal the 
popularity of the piece depended on its 
appearance in “a great age of satire”, 
hut judging from the text the reverse 
seems to me true. In the age of Swift, 
Pope and Gay satire had a sense of 
purpose and immediacy and Pope was 
not entirely hubrislic in claiming that 
men not afraid of God were afraid of 
him. No one can have been afraid of 
The Lecture on Heads with Figures as 
outmoded as Sir Languish Lisping or 
as traditional as Sir Full Fed Dominc 
Double Chin or the Quack Doctor. 
The Lecture springs not from an age of 
satire but from one that was compla- 
cent in its enjoyment of eccentricity. It 
is a shadow of Tristram Shandy rather 
than a pole Dunciad. The Lecture 
succeeded also at a time when there 
was an extraordinary dearth of drama- 
tic talent and when theatrical novelty 
had a clear run. But its intrinsic merits 
are small: even the concluding picture 
of the Methodist, in this case directed 
at a specific target in George 
Whitefiefd. is little more than a rant. 

This hook brings together all that Is 
known of Stevens’s career, prints a 
plain text of The Lecture and provides 
an extensive record of performances in 
Britain and America, with a selection 
of reviews and other comments, inere 
are eight plates including two of con- 
temporary performances. Asa factual 
record the account is admirable but the 
critical problem posed by the popular- . 
ity of The Le cture remains. 

John Chalker 

John Chalker is professor of English at 
Westfield College, Lo ndon. 

A Dictionary of ClmsiealReferew em 
English Poetry compiled by Enc Smith 
is a guide to classical names and 
references in English poets. B is pub- 
lished by BoydeffA Brewer at £29-50. 


A poet’s 
spiritual 
search 


Petrarch: poet and humanist 
by Kenelm Foster 
Edinburgh University Press, £9.00 
ISBN 085224 4851 

No reader who approaches the life and 
work of Petrarch can fail to be affected 
by the sense of an enormous promise 
lhat was only partially fulfilled. He 
was, of course, one of the greatest 
scholars of the middle ages, as he was 
one of the finest poets, both in Latin 
and in Italian, but, at the same time, a 
deep current of restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction runs through much of his 
work. He sought love and fame, and 
passionately attempted to justify the 
claims of bath, yet he knew that in each 
case the desire was potentially sinful 
and the object illusory. 

In the end. he abandoned his epic 
poem in Latin, the Africa, on which he 
had thought to rest his poetic reputa- 
tion ana for which he had been 
crowned with the laurel wreath in 
Rome, and he turned increasingly to 
the realm of moral philosophy. But the 
contradictions always remained, and 
he spent much of the last twenty-five 
years of his life organizing and reshap- 
ing his long sequence of poems, the 
Canzoniere, a sequence that was not 
only relentlessly, obsessively con- 
cerned with his disastrous passion for 
an earthly woman, but was written in a 
language, Italian, whose literary status 
in relation to Latin had always been for 
him questionable. And so today, para- 
doxically, it is on the poems' of this 
vernacular love sequence, which he 
himself, with ambiguous condescen- 
sion, referred to as ^trifles” or “frag- 
ments”, that his fame largely depends. 

Petrarch is not an easy writer to 
present to a modern audience, far less 
so than cither Dante or Boccaccio. 
Apart from the fact that most of 
Petrarch’s writings were in Latin, the 
two vernacular works, the Canzoniere 
and the Trionfi, can so rcndily appear 
reunite in tlu-ir concerns mid laboured 
in their psychology. So George San- 
tayana could write of the Canzoniere: 

In the quality of [Petrarch’s] mind 


there is nothing truly distinguished 
... He is lachrymose nnd sen- 
timental at the end ns at the begin- 
ning. 

Tills new book by Father Kenelm 
Foster, by far the best general study of 
Petrarch available to English readers, 
is thus doubly welcome, both for the 
uncompromising way in whicli it 
affirms the importance of its subject, 
and for the detailed scholarship which 
provides the support for such an 
affirmation. 

The book is divided into three 
chapters; the first presents a short 
sketch of Petrarch's fife, while the last 
traces the growth of Petrarch's philo- 
sophical thought, with special refer- 
ence to the Secretum, the imaginary 
and deeply self-revealing dialogue that 
he conducts with his spiritual master. 
Saint Augustine. But the bulk of the 
work, nearly two thirds of it, is con-- 
cerned with the Canzoniere. Here the 
author has little time for the merely 
passionate or for the pathetic in Pet- 
rarch, for that quality of hopeless 
love-yearning that has bewitched, 
mystified, or irritated generations of 
readers. Instead, we arc offered the 
Canzoniere as a great book of moral 
reflection, one that draws its strengths 

f irecisely from the dissatisfactions of a 
ife, and which reveals a mind strug- 
gling to sec clearly and to know rightly, 
attempting constantly to find some 
point of reconciliation between poetry 
and ethics, experience and ideals. Ana 
the account we are given is one that is 
minutely argued, as attentive to. the 
verbal intricacies within a single line of 
poetry as to the broad themes of the 
collection as a whole. 

Not that this new book quite serves 
as the introductory work which its 
format might suggest. Anyone coniing 
to U without some knowledge of the 
philosophical and theological tradi- 
tions or the middle ages may well find 
themselves in difficulty. With that 
single reservation, it can be warmly 
recommended as a notable addition to 
the. valuable “Writers of Italy” series. 


Homer’s 

methods 

The Iliad 
Marlin Mueller 
Allen & Unwin, £ 15.00 
ISBN004 8000272 

Modern studies of Hoincr, in particu- 
lar of the Hind, abound. Mueller's 
book is a general introduction to 
contemporary views of the poem, but 
one winch demands a certain Level of 
sophistication from the reader, 
whether in Greek or in translation 

The introduction considers the ques- 
tion of the Iliad and history, its 
relationship to the past, to the contem- 
porary world in which it was composed 
and to subsequent Athenian culture. 
Some large and interesting questions 
emerge but they arc dealt with too 
briefly. For example. Mueller stales 
that the poem is about “the pan- 
Hellenic consciousness of the polis 
world in its earliest stage”. But the 
possibility that the Homeric poems 
may be a reflection of this new con- 
sciousness rather than its creator is 
highly debatable. Again, he characte- 
rizes hcroicpoctry as “never a descrip- 
tion, but always a fiction of desire, 
born out of fascination with, yearning 
for and revulsion at physical violence . 
This preoccupation with violence has 
been over-emphasized by twentieth- 
century critics: it is we who are obses- 
sed, not Homer. 

Mueller discusses judiciously the 
subject of oral poetry, stressing the 
importance of Ruth Finnegan's work 
and firmly rejecting the notion of an 
oral poetics. The central part of his 
book is accordingly devoted to an 
interpretation of the Iliad without 
regard to the question of its origin. 
There are chapters on the plot (in 
which its tragic structure and 
architectonic design are highlighted! , 
fighting, similes and the goas. There is 
much here to stimulate critical debate, 
notably on the poem’s attitude to war 


and on the Homeric vision of the 
differences between gods and men. 

Returning to the composition of lhc 
Iliad, Mueller finds a key to this 
iiuestiun in the poem's deployment of 
doublets, passages of five lines or 
longer which are repeated only once or 
twice. Such lines cannot be formulaic 
since that would run “counter to the 
principle of economy"; instead they 
imply a model-copy relationship, a 
hypothesis which is strengthened by 
the high degree of mutually reinforcing 
associations or “contextual surplus 8 
shown by these doublets. Mueller 
concludes that there are two different 
processes of composition at work - the 
improvisational one of the traditional 
oral poet and that of an “individual 
mind re-using or adapting fragments 
from a previously existing text". Build- 
ing on G. P. Goold's theory of the 
“progressive fixation" of the Homeric 
texts Mueller speculates implausibly 
that Homer “possessed a copy of the 
Iliad, to which he added over the years 
until it reached its present stage". 
Mueller himself admits that the con- 
textual surplus yielded by the doublers 
may be a by-product of the poet's 
associative memory and that there may 
be instances when the poet uncon- 
sciously remembers his own combina- 
tions of formulaic phrases - can we be 
sure, then, that the existence or doub- 
lets implies a model -copy relationship? 
The mystery that confronts us is that of 
the poetic process, even more inscrut- 
able in the oral than in the literate 
poet. But it iseasyto be negative about 
solutions to the Homeric question. A 
final chapter on the life of the Iliad 
reminds us of the perennial nature of 
the questions raised. 

Penelope Murray 

Dr Murray is lecturer in classics at the 
University of Warwick . 

Greek Musical Writings I : the musician 
and his art by Andrew Barker is the 
first of two volumes offering a trans- 
lated selection of Greek writings on 
music with commentary. It is pub- 
lished by Cambridge University Press 


HAUCER AND 
THE IMAGERY 
OF NARRATIVE 

THE FIRST FIVE 
CANTERBURY 
TALES V. A. KOLVE 



Stephen Mlnta 


Dr Minta is lecturer in the department j 
of English and related literature at the 
University of York, . I 


“marks an epoch: it is arguably the 
best and most important book on 
Chaucer to appear in twenty-five 
years. 1 ’ 

Derek Pearsall, The Times Higher 
Education Supplement 

1 984 668 pages Boa rds 
ISBN 0 7131 6412 3 £35.00 

Edward Arnold 


41 Bedford Square 
London WC1B.3DQ 
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Mind and 
matter 

A Study of Spinoza’s Ethics 
hy Jonathan Bennett 
Cambridge University Press, £30 00 
and £9.5(1 

ISBN 052 1 25X67 7 and 27742 ft 


Although this is an important and 
impressive contribution to Spinoza 
snidres. I should be sorry if it became 
We standard gateway to Spinoza for 
modern readers as it allows important 
HJF CW Spinozism to slip into ihe 
background. Nut thru ii is likely to 
neeome so. however, for it would be 
almost impossible to read it without 
Spinoza s text at the ready. Whereas 
sonic of the best bonks on Spinoza 
distil what the author has learnt from 
Sptnozn and reexpress it in an indepen- 
ucnrly accessible manner, the present 
nook is for both author and reader 
work ul the coni face of the text. 

Bennett pays unusually close atten- 
tion to the details of Spinoza's demon- 
strations. Commentators have taken 
varying views of the significance and 
success of Spinoza's “geometric * 

method . Bennett's general comments 1 

on their stains are helpful. He points 1 
out that, despite their formal weaknes- - 

Ses. they nffPIt alnlu ran,..'« . J J.V I 


counterparts. Bur (unlike Kusscll) he 

k C hww ,hc mcn l!il counter- 
p.irts of brain suites can be ■ideas" of 

2?;?.L aSO ?^ d '.° b f in g 'dens of 
wliat the individual is thinking about) 

many useful sense, and lends to treat 
CiUlmu them such as merely a terminn- 
ogical oddity. But since one grasps 
, * } hc , *‘»lal mental parallel of the 
physical world is God thinking about 
it. and that my mind is a counter in 
God s thinking abour that item in 
physical nature which is my brain this 
puzzle of inicrprctntion seems gratui- 
tious. 6 

In the last century absolute idealists 
thought Spinoza on the way to their 
conception of a lotaljy mental uni- 
verse. while in the present materialist 
times the tendency is to see him as on 
me way to a completely materialistic 
conception of the universe - the truth 
being that Spinoza thought that the 


«««— rf- I ,u ‘ f er 1 inmK ^ 

sometimes misses their force. At 

times, indeed, his own style of think- 
ing, and the ktnds of thinking he is 
open to, seem iusi too remote from 
Spinoza s thought for him to make 
fr ' JJf {*"■ jj e mi £ht have been helped 
iL* « ■ ^ en more aware of how 

«rrT a e Sp J nOZ! V 1C * hen,es - on s »ch mnt- 
E.P? e "° r f ° r example, have been 
developed in the Hegelian and Brad- 

neS^ht 1 *?” f ° f wh,ch he belays his 
Rr&v by ,i S asser,mn that that very 
® r * di *y an fbeme, the possible exist- 
2J1™ several spatially unconnected 

century)^ 85 in this 

as P«< of Spinoza which ■ 
2j™£! cann °t take quite seriously is 
hh theism. Of course, it has been 

TF* s P' noza ' s own day 
whether his philosophy was not to all 


•r™: "a r‘ n * usu P n y was not to all 
mtents and purposes atheistic. Bennett 
this iden, holding that 
hough in Sptnoza “God" refers simply 
IS he *P§““*y of 0,1 things, he uses it 
him ^siih the implication that the 
totality is a fitting object of religious 
- B « Bennett con 


Right 

and 

proper 

Bight Principles: a conservative 
philosophy of politics 
by Lincoln Allison 
Blackwell, £14. (JO 
ISBN063J 13475 I 


.K"™' 1 ™ polilicnl philosophy 
IE, kf' H a . nj f conservatives have 

senrimi Ii 01 ' U P ho{di . n S ,hc primacy of 
sentiment and prejudice over the 

claims of reason and theory, conse'rva- 
tives have often sought to represent 

£JS21 ph,,osnp, ?- vr 3S an uncon- 
servativc enterprise. Their view ic 

Seos 6 ?n y i° ddS W ' th lhc hi «orv of 
deas in modern limes. It is hard to 

°£j. he political writings of Sir 
Roben Filmer, David Hume .George 
Santayana and Michael Oakeshott. for 

frf^ P C ' ns anyth , in ^ °tber than essays 
in conservative philosophy. The con- 

c ? nv . ,clion of ,h e impossibil- 
Senumeiy conservative political 
.pni|qsQphy . has become positively 
anachronistic ih the -past few Vdars 
which a number of younger 
Sjjjjj? ~ n “ tfl bly John Casey, Roger 
Scrulon and David Levy - have 
mounted a svsrnmdi^ _ ., vc 


universe was both mental mid physical 
through ami through. While Bennett 
d«ics not exactly make a materialist of 
Spinoza, he is sufficient ly of our time 
only to find real force in n materialist 
version of his viewpoint. Moreover, he 
interprets Spinoza s view of the mental 
very oddly as being that it is not 
intrinsically intentional (or about any- 
thing). I cannot believe that a rut her 
Davidsonian view for which the effica- 
cy of mental occurrences pertains to 
them only in virtue of qualities having 
nothing to do with their propositional 
content could possibly be Spinoza’s. 
Much more convincing is his inter- 
pretation of Spinoza's view of indi- 
vidual physical things as properties of 
spnee. and his version of whnr is known 
as the objective interpretation of Spi- 
noza s i attributes is at least challenging. 

Rather oddly (and indeed the blurb 
says the opposite) Bennett thinks that 


*>ucn traditional theiclir 
properties as knowing everything »nd 

i XL°r Ve k f PL m u a, t « NaS 

meit o/ht! 1 Jr 1 r hC happ ^ raH,|,s enjoy- 
mfint of nisjifc is a pa rtf. But whether 

™ ta kes it seriously as putative 

oTsBlnJSTil 0 d P tach ,hc remainder 

dLte?° m bl ? belief,n b Surely 
distorts interpretation of the text. * 

SoFiSLf * HilP e k Bcnnetl *h!nks that 
apinoza did have quite DawerFiit 

' h, I s P^Psychism.rtje view 

that all physical events hove mental 


r 

strangers to one another is still enter- 
tinned, it probably rests on the Ss 

nhv/iSi OI,D, ' SI la L lacy that pfiloso- 
lmmfii 0 hi ECt m “ 51 *** lhc discovery of 
reason? 6 * pnnc,plcs of practical 

in fltS ^ ,,is ? n ’ s P° ln * of departure 

SSfysiS - w s 5jgj 

SSS lfnot 


conceives him. particularly optimistic 
abour men’s capacity to rcj,ch a bal- 
anced settlement of their confiicts. 
Hie conservative sees man as flawed in 
his nature, not invariably had but 
partially and permanently so, and (his 
moral pessimism informs conservative 
suspicion of projects for the political 
alleviation of the human lot. 

If conservative thought has n single 
■ distinguishing mark, according to Alli- 
son. it is perhaps in its repudiation of 
iiumamsm - where what is meant bv 
humanism is not atheism, but the 

and even atheistic in outlook, as it is in 
Hume but it always opposes the 
divimzation of man which has occurred 
PJ. ,* ,e twentieth-century - political 
faiths. As Allison puts it in a fine 
sentence: 

5? . of ■" worlds is one in 
which religion is serious and god- 
less m which the body of the Cord 
is itself transubstantiated into an 
abstract idea of the spirit of man, 
JS en “ support pacifism, 
internationalism ana socialism 
A Hison s conservatism, then, is a 
■ ? ecu 1 lar . somewhat relativis- 
tic affau- m winch the contribution of 
philosophy is mainly the negative and 

: ehK^ pFilluipi " 8rin ? ,h ® nwher- 

nSSir?ol, Cmpt,nc S- Qf ^dominant 
pohticai concepts. That this is only one 

JU9PB many conservative philo- 
JPjjE AjJ'son himself recognizes, but 

^omSin^!In- ear ' thal i! “ the ni °st 
compelling. Allison s conceptual scen- 

,s °? e of ,hc Suiidntions 
or his defence of conservatism, does i 

EtthP? 6 ? 1 1 ° ,ne to bc ful| y cohereni. 

: 

nrimniMi ‘he f 


niwwi nsycnoiogy ntive little ground- 
ing in his metaphysics and finds little 
of value in either. Indeed, his lone 
becomes quite scathing us he goes 
through them. In his eagerness to 
display the shortcomings of Spinoza's 
demonstrations here, he seems to lose 
interest in digging beneath the surface 
of the inadequacies of his geometric 
method to Hrrive at the living thought. 
He is Jess nut on a limb in condemning 
the logic and deploring the probable 
psychological dynamics of Spinoza’s 
treatment of immortality. But here 
again once gram that Spinoza really 
docs believe in a cosmic mind that 
thinks, and whose ideas arc finite 
minds and the train of thought is 
ogtcal (and even akin to an important 
Jwentieih-ccnluiy thesis - the ohicc- 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT^ 

Spinoza's actual moral philosophy and even when God no 
moral psychology have little ground- idea of me as an existent^ 

- - - sics and finds little an idea of me 

Indeed, his tone less truly individual acrnni^ . w 

ithing us he goes degree of r ationalit V ) ln8,00nc ^ 

his eagerness to _ Of course, Spinoza i« d k 

mings of Spinoza's important for that naturalistic aB 

hc S «"is to lose man and the world d 


'm L m i ? traditional setise (han°^ 
allowed for in this book a vi» o 
nature which some havc daimedlkl 
modern physics (which BeS, £ 

favours. 5 “ C0 " 8enial ,0 s Pi"«d3 

T. L. S. Spr igge 
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concrete, flnrl hlctrxrJnnlln ■ r? _ 


attr nfuse H dor 2? 

any mHc J "l» u PP ort of almtK 
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wor is the conservative, as Allison 


New Language Books from Yale 
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rurtner, even if his conceptual sceotic- 
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l!« is ready to admit. The 
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run 1 i ur Capacit y 10 discover politi- 
wllyrelevant moral truths. P 
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! Capacity 
: for evil 

[ Wickedness: a philosophical essay 
by Mary Mtdgely 3 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £14.95 
ISBN U 7100 9759 X 

Certain crimes from time to time take 
horrifi^S 05 f dia P ,n y' n 8 « peculiarly 

Vervo Jn^L 0f 5 Uma . n wickc dne SS . 

very often, those found guilty serve a 
that imposed by the judge and icon! 

E m: Thk n £ n £I of solitary confi ^- 

K,?" 8 « because, particularly 
whdre the crime involves sexual viola- 

where° r rhiw‘ bmtalily and murder, or 
where children or women are thp 

victims, isolation from other prisoners 
« necessary for the offender’s own 
protection' This demonstrates, if it 
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,|,|, iucicia anu rapisis (atmouw 
the same attitudes may also manlfes 
themselves privately in a non-crimina 
way m the quiet backwaters of family 
life) or the public variety which has 
resulted in the great acknowledged 
crimes of ihe century - genocide, 
bombings and the waging of aggressive 
war. 

The argument is conducted indepen- 
dently of any theological perspective 
but it is csscntinlly sympathetic to the 


•-vimmiy a;iii|/uiiiClll iu ill* 

Christian view of Ihe aevil ns God' 
subordinate - a fallen angel, rathe 
than an equal and independent coun 
Icr-force to the powers of good. Tht 
dualist view, Midgeiy believes, pro 
duces n radical incomprehension ol 


it approach to morality which is in 
yolved in such modern ethical posi 
tions as emotivism, existentialism, am 
cultural relativism. Essentially, this i 
to assert the priority of the good am 
the existence of a common set o 
values. One of the great enigmatic 
figures of evil In this century, a small 

man mirtlllnn a hi,»a,i^ralii> nrw- 


rcvaiuauon or values . it is Miagiey 
position that humans can neither in 
vent new motives, nor “invent values 
Jo which those motives might corres 
pond - this against the views o 
Nietzsche who originated the ohrasi 
and Sartre who reiterated it. On tht 
contrary, Midgeiy prefers the Darwi 
nian view that any animal with well- 
marked social instincts, if it acquire: 
something like human intelligence, 
must also acquire a moral sense oi 
conscience. 

These may seem like old-fashioned 
views, and indeed Midgley claims that 
it is a mistake to see Victorian values a$ 
today’s main enemies. But she is 
looking forward rather than back- 
wards to a sounder and more informed 
view of human nature on which a more 
secure value-system may be based. 

Wickedness Is an unusual title for a 

nmfpccinrtfll Art mAVnl nhllnSO 
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nouts the value-free ideal. It conve; 
at the same time both. moral condi 
mnatjon and denunciation and also tl 
attribution to humans pf resporiaibilli 
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Brenda. Cohen. Is >joini .editor of A 
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Tbeorellcal Concepts In Physics: nolof 

a alternative view of theoretical Mi 

rescuing In physics for final yeur cxiini 

indugraduates ®J U J 

hyM.S. Longalr { 

Caabridge University Press, 

(25.00 and £8.95 jh 

ISBN0521 255503 and 27553 9 pe rcc 

— — lenge 

Hie special character of this book is 1890 
not apparent in the title: the sub-titic is to im 

mote Indicative. And 1 should say findii 
straightaway that a physics under- than 
gruiiiBte wno has no ambition to bc a of th 
tWetdan should not be diverted univt 

froa reading this interesting book by is oft 
theword “theoretical" in botn title ana the c 
sob-title. As the author explains in his and i 
introduction, although the book Th 

sprang from a lecture course for kind 

prospective theoretical physicists, it systc 
should be of interest and value to any tnroi 
undergraduate physicist. offer 

Professor Longair's aim is to present it, as 

atreatment of the central pillars of the ciatic 

subject (mechanics, electromngnel- on tl 

isn, thermodynamics and statistical pattc 

mechanics, quantum mechanics, spe- used 

dal and general relativity) which will of th 

convey to the reader more of the parts 

udiement, diversity of appronch, in- authc 
tuition and doggedness involved in the In i 
ray the subject oF physics is created ; lion, 

mote, that is to say, than docs the subjc 

sptemalic, piecc-by-piecc, formal come 

presentation of the subject which is subjc 

anroroary in undergruduute courses, point 

Tb do this hc adopts a simple and twcci 

successful device: Instead of chapters sics-a 

he has seven case-studies. In each of an ii 

there, he explains the development of pliysi 

ore of the pillars in its historical mice: 

Meat and traces the crucial contribu- nilioi 

wp and insights of the major part ici- reuse 

m ~ m Tycho Brnhc, Kepler and fessu 

Newton in the first; Fnruday , Maxwell , 

Hottz in the second; and so on. Der 

There is a great deal to entertain in 

a treatment (Plunck the student Derei 

grumbling about Kirchhoff the boring Quee 

A simple 
measure sa 

re lev, 

%Hfid and Computational fj va 

S*1lstlc.i a first course 
Keith D. C. Stood ley 

MsHorwood: Wiley, rea& 
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lecturer, and thnl kind of thing). But 
the author writes not as a historian but 
as a physicist; and there is a lot of 
physics here. For me, the device of the 
historical case-study worked well in 
providing additional insights. There is 
no doubt that many of the difficulties 
which impede undergraduates' pro- 
gress through the subject were also 
problems for the giants who crcnied it, 
hut these arc frequently not exposed in 
modern presentations. Essential to 
this is the author's care to put together 
each case-study using only the mathc- 
niaticai techniques and the prior know- 
ledge available to the originators (but 
using modern notation and icrmi- 
noloEv). 


Much of interest then emerges; for 
example the extent to which the 
cquipartition principle was widely seen 
to raise fundamental difficulties - 
resolved only when the universality of 
quantization was recognized - was new 
to me. This, and other examples of 
perceived difficulties at the lime, chal- 
lenge the widciv held view that in 


lenge the widely held view that in 
1890, “most physicists [found it] hard 
to imagine the physicists of the future 
finding any more exciting occupation 
than dotting the i's and crossing the t’s 
of the mechanical explanation of the 
universe" (Sir James Jeans). This view 
is often cited when speculating about 
the character and future of physics, 
and it is ripe for a critical review. 

The author warns that a book of this 
kind cannot substitute for the formal 
systematic development of the subject 
through standard physics courses. He 
offers it, and 1 can warmly recommend 
it, as a supplement to sharpen appre- 
ciation. This is a book on physics, not 
on the history of physics, in which 
patterns of historical development are 
used to make more sense of the content 
of the subject. Although there are 
parts in which the seams show, the 
author’s broad aims are achieved. 

In expressing a wish, in the introduc- 
tion, to find a way of presenting the 
subject to undergrnduates which 
comes closer to the spirit in which the 
subject is pursued in research, Longalr 
points implicity to the distinction be- 
tween physics-as-a-subjcct and phy- 
sics-as-nn-netivity. This distinction is 
an important one for students of 
physics, especially in today's circumst- 
ances, and must receive greater recog- 
nition and attention. It is for this 
reason especially that I welcome Pro- 
fessor Longair’s bunk. 

Derek Martin 

Derek Martin is professor of physics at 
Queen Mary College, London. 

too rigidly for the subtleties of renl 
statistical science. 

The hook docs huve strengths, 
although these are not as well de- 
veloped as they might have been. It 
covers in some fashion most of the 
relevant material: elementary descrip- 
tive statistics, probability distribu- 
tions, statistical inference, regression, 
and correlation. It contains computer 
programs, and exercises to encourage 
readers to write their own; it thus can 
ask the reader to do some things which 
traditional textbooks cannot (such as 
generating observations from distribu- 
tions). And it has numerous genera! 
exercises, tailored to the contexts of 
the life science, physics, and en- 
gineering. 

Even alongside these welcome fea- 
tures, however, there are deficiencies. 
Non-parametric methods are ignored, 
and analysis of variance treatedcursor- 
ily as an off-shoot of regression. Be- 
cause the programmes have been de- 
liberately kept dear of the main text, 
so as not to dissuade readers who do 
not understand Commodore Basic, the 
computing part unfortunately comes 
across as an optional extra. And the 
exercises give little feeling for the 
kinds of data we encounter in the 
different sdences, with their different 
sources of variability. The problems 
set are barely more than arithmetical 
routines decorated with language 
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Thu History or Astronomy 
from Herschd to Hertzsprung 
by Dieter B. Herrmann 
translated and revised 
by Kevin Krlsclunas 
Cambridge University Press, £1 2.51) 
ISBN U 52 1 25733 6 
The Birth of the History and 
Philosophy of Science: Kepler's 
A Defence of Tycho against Ursus, 
with essays on its provenance 
and significance 
by Nicholas Jardine 
Cambridge University Press, 02.50 
ISBN 0521 25226 I 

In the course of the Into nineteenth 
century astronomy underwent a re- 
markable transformation. Until about 
I860, the science was almost entirely 
concerned with the geometrical and 
mechanical phenomena presented by 
the heavens. Astronomers en- 
deavoured to say where any celestial 
body is, not what it is; and knowledge 
of the physical nature of the distant 
stars was taken to bc forever beyond 
human analysis. However, the de- 
velopment of spectroscopy and photo- 
graphy greatly broadened the goals, 
techniques and ultimately institutions 
available to astronomers, and thereby 
gave rise to astrophysics. 

Tlius, in his The History of Astro- 
nomy from Herschel to Hertsprung 
Dieter B. Herrmann has focused on 
the birth of astrophysics and its subse- 
quent development . (The title is a little 
misleading as it is in fact a history of 
astronomy from William Herschel's 
discovery of Uranus in 1781 to 1931, a 
date in Ihe middle of Ejnar Hertz- 
sprung’s career). The first section is. 
nevertheless, devoted to the construc- 
tion and motion of the heavens - 
classical astronomy - and this casts into 
sharper relief the endeavours of later 
astronomers. 

Pitched at a semi-popular level the 
book should bc accessible to anyone 
with even a modest knowledge of 


astronomy. In addition, there is a 
bibliography mid ;i tew pages i»f miles 
for those who wish to dig more deeply 
into specific topics. Although Herr- 
mann's work has been through three 
German editions, this English transla- 
tion will ensure that it reaches ti wider 
audience. This it deserves to do, for it 
has two particular merits. First, the 
author clearly has an excellent com- 
mand or German language sources, ns 
might hc expected from the present 
director or the Arch en hold Observa- 
tory, Berlin-Trcptow. This serves as a 
useful reminder that historians of 
astronomy from English-speaking 
countries have perhaps not yet paid 
sufficient attention to developments in 
the Gerinan-spenking world in the 
nineteenth century and early twentieth 
century. Second, the book is well 
balanced. Although the main body of 
his text is devoted to explaining theory 


his text is devoted to explaining theory 
changes. Herrmann never loses sight 
of the practical concerns that often lay 
behind or were influenced by these 


shifts. Also, in the Iasi section on 
technology and the organization of 
research, the author sketches the sub- 
tle interplay between the direction of 
astronomical research, instrumenta- 
tion, observatories, astronomical 
societies, and (he outlets for publica- 
tion available to astronomers. 

There arc, however, some flaws. 
One is that ideas which look odd or 
irrational by late twentieth-century 
standards usually get short shrift. For 
exnmplc, we arc presented only with 
the rational” elements of Thomas 
Wright's ideas on the nature of the 


Milky Way - the fruits, it must be 
emphasized, of Wright’s quest to re- 
concile his scientific and religious 


views of the universe. Certainly, one 
result of the author’s particular Marx- 
ist perspective is to underplay com- 
pletely the religious motivations that 
drove men such as Wright, and to 
ignore the influence of the religious 
concepts that have often provided the 
language and intellectual resources for 
the ways astronomers have talked 
about and viewed the universe. Nor, 
more surprisingly, is there any atten- 
tion paid to the professionalization of 
astronomy, a topic of increasing con- 
cern to many historians of science. 
There are also a few points where 1 
would question Herrmann's facts. 


Despite these criticisms, Herrmann 
lias written a very worthwhile hunk. It 
is a lucid, stimulating and generally 
reliable introduction to a fascinating 
and extremely import am period in ihe 
history of astronomy. 

Nicholas Jardine's meticulous and 
carefully crafted study of Johannes 
Kepler's A Defence tif 7Vi.fi n against 
Ursus is a very different, and much 
more specialized, work. 

Around Christmas UiiJO, Kepler, 
heset by personal problems anti de- 
sperately in need of a position, wrote a 
polemical manuscript. The explicit aim 
was to refute the contention made by 
Ursus that astronomers could not 
portray ihe form of the world. Now, in 
delivering his arguments, Ursus had 
also made a polemical and vitriolic 
attack on Tycho, in the course of which 
he had cast aspersions on Tycho 
Brahe's claims to originality in the 
formulation of new hypotheses. Tycho 
was Kepler's potential employer, and 
Tycho's condition of employment was 
that Kepler compose a defence against 
Ursus. In doing so, Kepler wrote an 
account of Ihe history and methodolo- 
gy of astronomy. Tycho, however, 
died in 1601 and Kepler's manuscript 
remained unpublished until 1858. 

Jardine provides a detailed prove- 
nance for, as well as the text and the 
first English translation of, A De- 
fence .... as well as an absorbing 
analysis of its significance. A central 
claim is that this manuscript is seminal 
for Kepler's mature works. Moreover. 
Jardine argues, it is seminal in another 
and even more important respect. For 
it is here that the so-called realist 
construal of science, with its vision of 
progress as an ever more complete and 
untfistorted representation of the 
world, first began to bc fashioned. 
Hence, a work which initially seems to 
be of narrow concern has far-reaching 
implications for the origin of modern 
assumptions about the scientific enter- 
prise. Jardine has done a fine job in 
making this dear. 

Robert W. Smith 

Robert W. Smith is a member of ihe 
department of the history of science at 
John Hopkins University and histo- 
rian-archivist to the Space Telescope 
History Projea. 
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numerical, devoid df _ discussion. 

Compounding all this |B 8 fail ure 
warn- against some of the .common 
pitfalls of statistical inference (confus- 
ing correlation with causation; unenti- 
cafly extrapolating; ignoring roundmg 
error); a tendency to use technical 
terms before theyaredcfinedanda 
prose style that is, rf not unclear, 
certainly pedestrian, 

Lindsay Paterson 

Lindsay Paterson « ° senior scientific 
officer at the AFRC Unit of Statistics, 
OntvatUy of Edinburgh, f? • ( • 
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MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 

Force 
fields 

I An Elementary Primer 
for Gauge Theory 
by K. Morlyasu 
World Scientific: Wiley, 

£22. 65 and £11.75 
ISBN 9971 950 83 9 and 950 94 4 

Gauge theory is the physicists’ nnme 
I for the general framework of mathe- 
I inaricuJ and physical ideas now used in 
I describe the lunda mental forces of 
I nature - one which has led to major 
I advances in our understanding of the 
physical world (as evidenced, for cx- 
| ample, by the recent discovery, at the 
Organisation EuronCcmic pour la 
Recherche Nuddairc (CERN) in 
Geneva, of the weak force field quan- 
ta. W± and Zo). As Professor 
Monyasu rightly says in his preface, 
there is now a need for an account of 
these ideas which is accessible to 
non-experts: this primer is an attempt 
to provide one. 

It is no easy task. Physics is some- 
thing of a senal story in which, despite 
so-called “revolutions", new episodes 
build on much that has gone before 
For gauge theory, back numbers in- 
clude special relativity and quantum 
mechanics, neither within easy reach 
of the "intelligent layman". But what is 
perhaps the essential flavour of the 
subject - its use of symmetry to 
constrain, or even dictate, the form of 
force laws - can be discussed at a less 
specialized level. In essence, gauge 
theories provide a new and remarkable 
answer to the questions: why are the 
forces of nature this way and not (hat 
*;?y ? why. Indeed, are there forces at 
ail/ The answer is: because this way 
nature can be more symmetrical. 

, This view of course has venerable 
antecedents. Its modern rft-blrth can 
be traced to Einstein’s work, first on 
special, and then on general, relntivity. 
The particular symmetry with which 
special relativity deals is the symmetry 
between - or equivalence of - all 
bodios moving in uniform relative 
motion, in 1905, Einstein showed how 
to rcconcdc this symmetry (known to 

2?iSr°i ^ th i ,he ,hcn ) very well 
established electromagnetic theory of 

Maxwell - with which ft had, before his 
work, threatened to conflict. This 
particular symmetry does (still) con- 
strain the genera! form of all known 
hut it is not tight enough to pin 
down their detailed forms. Einstein 
sought, after 1905, to make the sym- 

^^sssissssiss; ■ 

km? W^ 1 J,?L S,ght ’ lhls seems ndicu- 
kn ? W well that 

SSJL" L, reai pfy'cal difference 
Between being accelerated and not 
being accelerated: we feel a force in 

but not in the second. So 
this kind of symmetry requirement can 


only he true, if at all. if some kind of 
force is present. But this has to be a 
very special force: to preserve the 
symmetry, it has to act on all bodies in 
exactly the same way. Gravity is just 
such a force: all bodies accelerate 
equally in a given gravitational field. 
Thus wc can make our theory symmet- 
rical as between accelerating observers 
if we regard it as a theory of gravity. It 
is (almost) true to say that, in Ein- 
stein’s general relativity theory, a 
symmetry requirement "generated a 
force law. 

It was natural to try and extend these 
ideas to embrace the clcctroinngnctic 
force. Einstein nud others made many 
nttempts to do this, within the same 
general framework, but they were 
nnsiiccesful. Modern gauge theories 
have succeeded in explaining clccrro- 
magnetism in terms of a symmetry, but 
it is a symmetry that involves quantum 
mechanics in ah essential way. In brief, 
a particle such as an electron is de- 
scribed in quantum mechanics by a 
“wnye function”. This quantity has an 
amplitude (the size of the wave) and a 
phase - which is an angle varying 
between (I and 360 degrees. As the 
electron wave travels through space, 
tilts phase varies. We can picture it as a 
little “dock" attached to the wave 
docking up the changing angle. A 
single wave can be split into two, which 
then travel on different paths. If they 
arc subsequently brought together and 
superimposed it is their relative phase 
(the difference in the clock angles) that 
matters. It determines interference 

R nenomcna between the two waves. 

Icrc we have a symmetry: at some 
mstant, wc can change the clock angles 
or ah electron waves everywhere by 
the same amount, and it will make no 
difference (just as (lie social calendar 
survives a switch to British summer 
time). 

But there is a puzzling feuturc: how 
do tar distant electron waves “know" 
what convention wc. here, are using? 
Perhaps it would be nicer if an electron 
could reset its clock as and when it 
chose. But this is surely impossible, 
because it will immediately be observ- 
able as arbitrary shifts in interference 
patterns. Suppose, however, that 
there is a force field that precisely has 
the effect of locally changing an elec- 
tron s phase “dock” (much as a local 
magnetic field will pull round a com- 
pass needle): tljen such shifts could be 


Calculus 

made 

simple 


Calculus for Physics 
by Richard Dalven 

McGraw-Hill, £8.25 
ISBN 007 015209 8 

•The aim of this little book is to bridge 
the gap between the calculus you’ve 
learned in your mathematics classes 
and the'ealeu us used in your physics 
cou rses. ’ This opening sentence accur- 

«nrf 1 |? t f blishcS i both thc Wcndly tone 
and the target: the book Is intended u 

Iw? , readin g t0 he, P Physics stu- 
dents who neecf extra instruction in the 
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Ji® Cyt ° ske, et° n Mathematics 

. choreog raphjf ^ * ind - .for Chemists 

ABFiilton : ; P 6 Francis 

Outline Studies in Biofoqv ■ [P lbist , e i^ an attempt is made to 

Thiscoridseand readabletatt . SfX'SS" 
Ph^f a ‘h ,n ^ atB ^ acro ^ nt<rf courses in purescience, inadear '■ 
thp J-Lrfrf or 9 ani2a tf° n °f " readable and logical Way The 
hecytosketeton, ; , mamematta^ichisu1«ltwi v* 

It discusses the cytoskeleton at • prating physical scientists is - 

three levels: p rote inch emi? try. ' ' * • ,r£ pit ranal* rather than 'modern' 
cell-specificarchitectureand • . anc * thfs provides a conversioi 
choreography, the orderly course between the two * 

' 'approaches. 


Predation 

RJIciylbr 

A Ccmpairt and rigorous account 
of predation which aims to bridge 
the gap between the theoretical 


rearra ngement of structures 
dunng such processesas cell 
movement, mitosis, phagocytosis 
andsecrelron. 

, September T984 ,80 pages illus 

Paperback 0 412'25510 3 £3.25 


j.iTe ■••wto man irroaern 
and this text provides a conversion 
course between the two * •' 

'approaches. 

September 1984 204 pages > . 
Hardback 0 412 249804 £ts 0 Q. 
Science Paperback 
0,412 24990 1 £7.95- ■ 


Ruul- 1 +5r ^ . 1 Hera 

b ologist. the author develops a 
picture of predator-prw 
populalion'dyhamics with . 
reference to a (Vide range of ' 
observatiortaiahd experimental ' ' ' 
studies arid contemporary ’ 
mathematical theoiy. s ; 

■ : 

September 1984 176paqes lltus: ’ 
Hardback P^41 2^2 5p60_ f : £1 7. 50 . 
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Insect Physiology 

VBWigglesworth 

ir ]telligible to any reader 
™ology eemen,arVk " 0wled3eQf 

Theapbroach in this edition ■’ 

352252^^ but ^counts 

of the more important recent ' 

and many 

■"jje Hl ustrettons have been , ' 

added (some 50 text figures and 

ligK1 s tf chse,ve,b . ■ 
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allowed, and attributed 
through the force field In faS 0 '? 

ajtarfiB -5 

that thc so-called “weak" aS b • 
nuclear forces too are now knowSot 
of the siimc ly|^c. "Gauge thcori«-£ 
misnomer (though past corr^L\ 
ro^ly, .h,v arc all ■$lL ZS f 
. Mmmm writes that he has L' 
stgncd his text “primarily for t 
reader with only ,, background^ 
quiiiituni mechanics". This fs unrealis 
tic. Some knowledge of relativity and 
electromagnetism must be assumed ^ 
ralhtr in a book at this intended level 
-supplied. In fact, the text assumes far 
too much. For example, the Lagraiv 
amn of thc electromagnetic fi e 5S h 
four-tensor notation is freely written 

inn'll, .P ^ unntum mechanics, v,t 
read that the use of the path integral is 
|«™- venr hmiltar” on p. P ?e 16. K 
“ Dira . c j-agrangian for the 
second-quantized efectron field is pre- 
sented without any explanation on 
W. 49 ' A |( this is only too likely to 
stop dead just those readers for whom 
the book is supposedly written. This 
will be a pity, because very nearly all 
such advanced formalism is irrelevant 
to some of the most crucial ideas - 
which, ns I have said, have to do wjih 
symmetry. 

The natural language for this is 
geometry; and this can be made ac- 
cessible. Morlyasu recognizes this very 
well, and his discussions of such 
geometrical” topics as fibre-bundle 
theory, Stokes’ theorem, non-Abelian 
analogues of Maxwell's equations, su- 
perconductivity as a theory with hid- 
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But by not being bold enough to strip 
awny irrelevant technicality, Monyasu 
nas scnously lessened his chances of 
introducing a truly wide audience to 
the beauties of gauge theories. 


Ian J, R, Aitchison 

lan J. R. Aitchison is lecturer in the 
department of theoretical physics at the 
University of Oxford. 

fundamental notions of calculus as 
they arc applied in physics. 

The book is concerned with vety 
basic ideas - functions, the meaning of 
thc derivative and l he integral (I 
particularly liked thc discussion of Ihc 
differential dx as it is used in physics) - 
and goes ns far as finding maxima and 
minima by differentiation, and mo- 
ments of inertia and mean values by 
integration. Thc writing is clear and 
accurate; thc illustrations, problems 
and extended solutions helpful. 

So far, so very good. The book 
evidently grew out of notes distributed 
to American freshman physicists, and 
it is obvious that the author has long 
experience of student confusions at 
that level. The culture gap, however, is 
obvious. For instance, the lack of 
interest in keeping statements dimen- 
sionally balanced would upset a well- 
taught physicist here. More seriously, 1 
am unclear what readership the book 
will find in this country, for we normal- 
ly expect most of this material to be 
understood by students who have 
Advanced-level mathematics. Some of 
it is very basic indeed, such as the 
careful explanation that if y =/(*). the 
expressions/' (x), y' and d y/ax all have 
the same meaning; the warnings 
against trying to cancel the d’s in the 
last expression; and the exercise “find 
the derivative of the function f[x) * 

X s ". 

Yet the book does not in itself 
provide a basic course (the notion of a 
limit is discussed but never formally 
defined), so it is more likely to be 
bought for the school library rather 
than the classroom. At university 
level, it might assist first-year physics 
or technology students needing basic 
remedial mathematics; it might also 
prove useful to students without Adv- 
anced-level mathematics studying phy- 
sics for medicine or mathematics for 
biology; and it might be just what 
further education physics students 
with weak A-levels need to help them 
consolidate. 

The lack of an obvious target group 
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here is a pity, because the job tackled is 
tackled rather: well. 

J.'R, Walflram 

: J. R, Waldram-is university lecturerm 
physics auhk Cavendish Laboratory .■* 
Cambridge. 
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and physics 

Chemical 

variables 

Malhemstfcs for Chemists 
hP.G. Francis 

0apman& Hall. £15.00 and £7.95 
ISBN0412 249804 and 249901 

The title Mathematics for Chemists 
rrtiumably implies something diffe- 
rent from Mathematics for Scientists. 
DrFrancissees particular needs for the 
cfarmist to be spatially uwurc in three 
dimensions ana to have facility with 
(unctions of several variables, and so 
5 lints his presentation accordingly. 
His choice of examples also has an 

n riate chemical flavour, some of 
eing far from routine. Where 
else will an undergraduate readily find 
n inverse temperature expansion for 
ihe quantum mechanical rotational 
specific beat, obtained here from thc 
cussical integral, as tin example of thc 
Eulrr-Maclaurin expansion. Those 
fared with awkward dynamical prob- 
lems will appreciate nn introduction to 
Lagrangian and Hamiltonian mecha- 
nics. Readers whose imaginations arc 

Numerical 

solutions 

Iitraductlon to Numerical 

Computation 

bf J. Thomas King 

McGraw-Hill, £26.75 

ISBN 007 034639 9 

Computational Mathematics: nn 

hlroductlon to numerical 

tfproxlmation 

tjT.R.F. Nonweiler 

Ellis Horwood: Wiley, 

125.00 and £9.511 
ISBN 0853 12 565 1 and 586 4 
Computer Mathematics 
hjD. J, Cooke and II. K. Bcz 
Cambridge University Press, 

05.00 and £8.95 

ISBN 0 52 i 25341 1 and 27324 2 

Numerical analysis may be described 
w«ly as thc study of methods for 
obtaining numerical solutions to 
matneniaiical problems. The subject 
“Kittles the mathematical analysis of a 
proposed method, the derivation of an 
Vpropriatc algorithm, and thc inter- 
pretation of the results produced by an 
^wciated computer program. 

. his undergraduate text on numer- 
al analysis. King keeps thc ultimate 
of the production of numerical 
jwware very much in mind. Within a 
jraiwwork which is not very demun- 
mathematically, the traditional 
wpln of root finding, interpolation, 
quadrature, and so on, are covered in 
reasonable detail. However, although 
^. al ' n an introductory book it 
to include discussions on 
jwn advanced topics as eigenvalue 
pmoiems, there are some curious 
°®JJsions. For example, only direct 
methods are considered for the solu- 
of systems of linear simultaneous 
equations. 

throughout is on thc 
lthml H ,0 j ^ tellable, efficient algor- 
of £ffi a ? d l ^ c ^ ,00 * t includes a number 

WBlJ-ODCUmenlfiri Rnrimn nmarami 


susiissiesmsx 

Sih£?5? s B I e s ' m Ple one-off codes, 
in a ii ^ ? een Included to illustrate, 
attainX 1 **! mannc r. the standards 
niuKn-. -in sophisticated library 
jijes. An example of this is a 
®S^ ?°. lvcs a r, tst-ordcr 
• ffercnt,a l equation using an 
to control the step size, 
are made throughout to 
~ in Particular, the 
^ *1*^ LINPACK program pack- 

should appeal 
bet^.jT Wpputer science students, 
!f s e . m P ha$ i* oh software 
plSr T 'I^ ther *ban matbematic- 
' Numer0us . exercises are 
f som P involve a: certain 
. Ihe.fe^Jbathematical analysis bu| 
. ' require, the use of, corn- 


stimulated to inquire further into these 
topics, however, may regret the abs- 
ence of references. 

Although the book contains chap- 
ters on all the topics normally covered 
in n chemistry degree course, there is 
one notable omission: algebraic and 
geometric methods lead to the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus of func- 
tions of one and several variables; and 
two filial chapters deal with differen- 
tial equations and the statistical treat- 
ment of experimental errors. There is 
also a section on vectors, including thc 
notation of vector calculus, tucked 
awny under partial differentiation. 
The major omission is any mention of 
matrices, so that the student is given no 
foundation to understand the elements 
of bonding rheory and electronic struc- 
ture, or to explore thc chemical ap- 
plications of group theory. Apart from 
this umission, those who master thc 
material given will have a sound 
mathematical basis for a degree course 
in chemistry. 

One feature of thc book, compared 
with its competitors, is the relative 
density of text, as distinct from equa- 
tions. Dr Francis seeks to educate by 
words as much as by symbols. 
Although some may appreciate this, 
others will find the absence of a 
coherent mathematical argument con- 
fusing, unless they have access ro a 
companion text. For example, those 
familiar with thc rules of calculus can 
adopt division by an increment dx as a 
useful mnemonic rule, but beginners in 
partial differentiation maybe confused 
when offered the rule without mathe- 
matical explanation. The answers arc 
correct, because Dr Francis knows 


puling resources. A number of large 
projects arc also presented. Overall, 
the book compares favourably with the 
many other similar books available. 

The subtitle of Nonweilcr’s book, 
which claims to be an introductory text 
on numerical analysis is somewhat 
misleading, ns thc topics discussed arc 
carried considerably further than is 
usual in an introductory text. That this 
is indeed the cose is amply illustrated 
by the very detailed discussions nn the 
construction and cvaluntion of inter- 
polating polynomials, spline approx- 
imation, ana minimax approximation 
found in (he chapter an discrete appro- 
ximation. Because of the thoroughness 
with which cerium aspects of iiumiim in- 
nl analysis are treated, however, many 
important topics huve been omitted. 
Indeed, following chapters on round- 
ing mu! truncation errors, thc bonk 
contains discussions on methods for 
discrete approximation, root finding 
and quadrature only. 

The ninin text constitutes only just 
over Imif of the book. Much of thc 
remainder consists of a large number 
of substantial exercises, together with 
detailed hints and solutions. Many of 
thc problems arc of n theoretical 
nature and serve to supplement thc 
text; others are more practically orien- 
tated and require number manipula- 
tion or the derivation of a simple 
algorithm. 

The other major component is an 
appendix containing documentation 
for and a listing of a Basic subroutine 
library which contains codes im- 
plementing many of the algorithms 
presented in the main text. Thc author 
admits that Basic is “not a convenient 
medium for communicating the struc- 
ture of numerical algorithms"; indeed, 
elsewhere a pseudo-Algol 60 language 
is used to describe algorithms. All 
comments have been edited but of the 
listings and the reader is expected to 
refer to the relevant chapter in order to 
gain some understanding of how a 
particular subroutine works. This is 
not entirely satisfactory. For example, 
in the case of the code implementing 
adaptive quadrature the process is 
described in the main text using recur- 
sion and thc reader is given no gui- 
dance as to how the algorithm may be 
reformulated as an interactive process. 
Given the absence of any forward 
reference to the appendix, I was left 
with the impression that thc programs 
were added very much as an alter- 

lh Despite the similarity in title , the 
subject of Cooke and Bez’s book is not 
numerical analysis but discrete 
mathematics. Here the aim is to pro- 
vide undergraduate students and com- 
puter professionals with a framework 
within which to study thereto areas 
of computer science which nqwKS 
solid mathematical basis for their de- 
tailed study. The book begins tnUnw- 
: introduction to the idea of a set and 
then makes use of this fundamental • 
concept to introduce relations, func- 
nn Although each topic 


what he is doing, hut how will the 
student fare when left to himself ' 

One way to find out would he tn 
offer a set of exercises with » solutions 
appendix. Instead the reader is urged 
to attempt the examples in the text 
before consulting the worked solu- 
tions. Although some of these are 
excellent, in others, their physical 
nature - one of ihc strengths of the 
bnnk - may prove a handicap. The 
student may not realise ihat his diffi- 
culties lie in advanced chemical con- 
cepts rather than in thc mathematics. 
One object of a hook of this nature is 
surely to develop the mathematical 
confidence of the reader. It is difficult, 
however, to see how this can be done 
without a set of graded exercises, 
initially mathematical in nature and 
then followed by physical examples. 

Overall, the author offers us some- 
thing different from a standard Mathe- 
mates for Scientists text flavoured with 
chemical examples. Although thc abs- 
ence of material on matrices and the 
lnck of exercises for the reader will 
make it unsuitable as a first-year icxt, 
the book does have some positive 
qualities. The descriptive approach 
may help those who find a purely 
mathematical argument too dry. and 
the author’s enthusiasm has led him to 
include some intriguing examples 
which will be increasingly appreciated 
as thc reader grows in chemical 
maturity. 

M. S. Child 

M. S. Child is lecturer in theoretical 
chemistry at the University of Oxford. 


are included tn relate the material to 
aspects of computer science. For ex- 
ample, the chapter on graphics con- 
tains a discussion on data structures for 
graph representation and algorithms 
for graph traversal. 

At times the attempt to produce a 
unified approach tends to cloud the 
issue. If we consider the chapter on 
graphs again, some of the essentially 
simple concepts described there Hre 


complicated by thc use of terminology 
and notation which serve to embody 
the subject within thc framework built 
up in previous chapters. The book 
concludes by using thc mathematical 
tools introduced in earlier chapters to 
analyse three iiiipmiiiiii topics in com- 
puter science - Inngnugcs and gram- 
mar, finite automatn, and computer 
geometry. A number of exercises arc 
provided. 

Chris Phillips 

Chris Phillips is lecturer in computing 
science at the University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 


New Mathematics and Physics 
Titles from Oxford Science 
Publications 

Mathematical Byways in Ayling, 

Beeling, and Ceiling 

Hugh ApSimon 

The fust m a new series ol Recreations in Mathematics, this book presents, a senes of 
ingenious problems set in ihc frameworl of three villages, with solutions and further 
extensions to the problems for the reader to attempt. It will appeal to both non- 
mathematicians and students and teachers of mathematics. 

019 853201 6, £5.95, 128pp. illustrated. October 1984 

Theory of Neutron Scattering from 
Condensed Matter 

Stephen W. Lovesey 

A complete revision and up-da te of the standard tetf by Lovesey arid Marshall, The 
Them- of Neutron Scattering (1971). incorporating 40% new material. Topics covered 
m Volume 1 include elastic and mctastic events in scattering from nuclei, and in 
Volume 2, electron plasmas arid magnetic ions. 

Vol 1:019852015 8. 352pp Vol 2 0 19 852017 4, 360pp. 

C18 each, illustrated. November 1984. Clarendon Press 

International Series of Monographs on Physics No. 72 

Semiconductor Contacts 

An Approach to Ideas and Models 

Heinz K. Henisch 

This book, one of the few specialized texts available on semiconductor contacts, 
discusses in a readable style what Is currently known in terms of concepts and 
models, and relates such concepts to means of testing them. A special feature of the 
book is the coverage of both ■lifetime' and 'relaxation' semiconductors. 

0 19 852016 6, E48, c.4O0pp., illustrated, November 1984, Clarendon Press 

International Series of Monographs on Physics No, 70 

Gamma Ray Astronomy 

Rodney Hllller 

This Important new text, designed to meet the needs of undergraduate physics 
students and first-year postgraduates, provides a concise and critical account of the 
observations in gamma ray astronomy and their interpretation. Also of Interest to 

researchers in the field. 

0 1 9 851 45 1 4. L19, 2 16pp.. illustrated, November 1984, Clarendon Press 

Oxford Studies In Physics 

Oxford University Press 


-MATHS AND PHYSICS FROM CAMBRIDGE 1 

Spinors and introduction to 

Space-Time Physical Mathematics 


Volume 1 : Two-spinor Calculus and Relatlvisllc 
Fields 

ROGER PENROSE and WOLFGANG RINDLER 

To ba published in two parts, this important study seeks to 
provide an introduction to the calcufus ol two-spinors and 
the theory of twistors. the first volume systematically 
develops the calculus of two-spinors, a technique more 
applicable to thB space-lime of modern physics than the 
more traditional tensor calculus £46.00 net 

Cambridge Monographs on 
Mathematical Physics 


Renormalization 

J. C. COLLINS 

This monograph provides an introduction to 
renormaHzallon. the renormalization group and the 
operator product expansion for students and specialists in 
thelheoryof elementary particle physres. £40.00 net 

Cambridge Monographs on 
Mathematical Physics 

Multilinear Algebra 

DOUGLAS G. NORTHCOTT 

ThB aim ol this book is to provide: a readable and 
systematic account of multilinear algebra. Professor 
Northcott gives a thorough treatment of topics such as 
tensor, exterior, Grassmann. Hopf and co-algebras, and _ 
ends each chapter with comments and exercises. 

, . . ’ £20.00 net 


introduction to 
Physical Mathematics 

P. G. HARPER and D. L. WEAIRE 

This book covers all the applications of mathematics 
essential to a first-year course m the physical sciences 

Cnrth™,™ /naramhorl H 0 ”! COVBrB £20.00 HSt 

Forthcoming (December) Paperback £6.95 net 


A concise 

Introduction to the 
Theory of Numbers 

ALAN BAKER 

In lhls undergraduate textbook. Professor Baker describes 
the rudiments of number theory in a concise, simple and 
direct manner Herd covers £15.00 net 

Forthcoming l December} Paperback £4. 95nat 


The Geometry of 
Fractal Sets 

K.J. FALCONER • 

This is the first book to contain a rigorous mathematical 
treatment ol the geometrical aspects of sets of both 
integral and fractional Hausdorff dimension. £17.50 net 

Cambridge Tracts In Mathematics 05 
Forthcoming ( January . 19851 
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MATHEMATICS 
AND Pl-IYSICS 

Mastering 

recursive 

procedures 

Recursion via Pascal 
hyJ..S. Hnhi 

Cambridge University Press, 

fl7.50nml£7.5U 

ISON 052 1 2632 9 8 and 26954 2 

In practice , ilie lerm recurs inn refers 
(o the technique nl (urn minting an 
algorithm "partly in terms of iiscfr; in 
theory. the technique is that uf specify- 
ing an algorithm as a solution of a 
system of equations. Recursion is 
exemplified in mathematical construc- 
tions over many centuries, hut ii was 
first formulated as a general mechan- 
ism in Dedekind's Was sim l ttitd imr 
soften die Zahlen? in IH88, when the i 

f irimitiVe recursive functions were de- i 
ined. A mathematical theory of recur- t 
si vc definitions was created in research < 
in mathematical logic in the 1 920s and 
1930s, by David Hilbert. G. Sudan, s 
W. Acfcermann, Kurt Gfldel, Alonzo 1 
Church, S. C Kleenc, and Rosa Peter; n 
the theoretical importance of recur- w 
sion for computation was thus clearly n i 
established- (j, 

The technique of recursion was id 
introduced into programming Ian- or 
guages in the 1950s. m Newel Ps 1PL cf 
and McCarthy's LISP, both of which in 
were designed as list processing Ian- cn 
guages for non-numerical compuia- sti 
ti on. Recursion then found its way into sci 
the numerical language Algol-60; and thl 
subsequently it has slowly established ap 
itself as an important construct in both Ire 
functional and procedural languages, ed 
materially helped by the publication of 
S' if', Barron '& admirable Recursive rei 

,19681 , cq 

J. b. Roljls Recursion via Posen/ Is tu 
intended as n modernization and ex- nlj 
pansion of Barron's monograph; and re 
also as a textbook for first-year and ra 
second-year undergraduates with a sh 


linear recursion (vvhere one recursive 
call is made in a prom I lire): uitenlinii 
is paid to ulgnriiliiii efficiency, and 
l here arc cum purist mis between recur- 
■■ site mid nun -recursive procedures fur 
ilie same tusks. Chapter two considers 
linear recursion mi linkctl linear lists 
and includes an ucci unit uf represent- 
■I ing sets. There follow chapters on 
binary recursion (where two recursive 
calls are made in a procedure): chapter 
three treats recursion on binary trees, 
including search trees, i roes fi »r'sy n t ae- 
lic expressions mid decision trees; and 
chanter four first examines the Towers 
of Hanoi puzzle ami then concentrates 
on sorting. 

S Chapter five contains examples of 
double recursion (where two recursive 
procedures arc used) and mutual re- 
— curstt in (where procedures call one 

another in sequence); and also exam- 
ples of the recursive call of non- 
rccursi vc procedures. Chapters six and 
seven are about N-ary recursion, aris- 
ing from n-aty trees and directed 
_ graphs, nnd combinatorial npplica- 
•s fin its. Finally, chapter eight considers 

n three techniques tor recursion elim/nn- 
i tic in applied to a general scheme for 
linear recursion. 

i Although there is little material that 
' is new, or nut easily accessible in the 
literature, the topics have been assem- 
bled inro a pleasing and useful 
elementary textbook on recursion. 

The didactic style and practical 
orientation of the nook should encour- 
age and enable students to master 
recursion nnd so deepen their experi- 
ence of procedural programming. 

However, rhe book does little to 
strengthen theoretical understanding. 

The concentration on examples and 
neglect of principles is, I think, a c 
weakness of the book. The addition of t 
l 0,c J s .i ,n ^ orn,al characterizations of / 
the different types of recursion; on the 
idea of recursion as equation solving; ■ 
on principles of measuring algorithm 1 
efficiency; on the history of recursion 
in language development, would have J 
enhanced the value of the book to 
students, if only be creating a more 
scientifically mature atmosphere. I 1 

think a more formal and analytical M 
approach is necessary nowadays, right — 
from the beginning of a university Sl 
education In computer science. hi 

Tlie book can be recommended for bj 
reading in connexion with most Cl 
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working knowledge of Pascal. The 
book ut organized by treating types of 
recursion of Increasing complexity, 
each type being studied solely bv 
means of specific algorithms. 7 
The book opens with a discussion of 


recurs i nu ts the Cinderella of proccdu- 
u P|W fl ! ,,n, ' n £ techniques: his book 
should help this important technique 
acquire popular appeal. 


J*V. Tucker 

J. V. Tucker is lecturer in computer 
studies at the University of Leech, 
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Primitive 

recursion 

Subrecursion: functions and 

hierarchies 

by H. E. Rose 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
" Press, £22.30 
ISBN 0198531893 

How can computable functions whose 
arguments and values are non-ncaa- 
tive integers, be defined? First, we can 
explicitly define a function / by a 
formuln which gives f[n) in terms of 
already known functions; thus, the 
functions which can be explicitly de- 
fined us ng + and x arc just the 
polynomials. Tills, however, is not 
enough - for example. 2" cannot bc 
expressed as a polynomial. Second, wc 
can use recurrence relations (a method 
well known since the time of Euler); 
that is, f{n) is given by a formulae 
involving other ^previous” values of f 
to - 2 x 2"' i ). Although 
' yP dt * s « ot necessarily mean 

liS5 8 h rl* ♦* I s ™ ost ea *ily calcu- 
lated by first calculatingn x 100. But If 
previous does mean^lesser", then f 
is said to be defined by primitive' 
recursion. The class PR 0 f Eli™ . 

hmrt?n Ve fo {!P 1 i ons insists of all those 
functions which can be got by explicit 

sirt!no°^^ d primi “ vc recuwion 
starting with the successor function (u 


,s f b oth the starting point and 
the pivot of Dr Rose’s book. 

Another wav of defining PR is as 
foUows. Let/, („) .= „ + 2; let /,(«) be 
got by starting from 0 and making n 
successive applications of (that is 

ricraring)/ ^,, = le { f (n) £ 

got by starting from 1 and iterating 

in l- ,meS " 80/3 W “ 2". Continuing 
in this way we get an infinite sequence 
fiJi, and so forth, of ever more rapidly 
increasing functions; and these form a 

whr!£°Sr b ® fleshed out to the 

who e of PR by adding one or two 
auxiliary functions and then using 
explicit definitions. 8 

Although In principle each of the 
functions /] is computable, in practice 
this is not so: the lifetime of the 
only an insignificant frac- 
nnll ?A be ™!W |me required to com- 
y* 1 ? in,c rcsting cliap- 
dd ° u-_l ,s abouI subclasses of 
rR which are, in some sense, comput- 

» Many of the problems 
about these subclnsscs and about their 
relation to notions in automata theory 

l lffi u Ul i and Challenging. 
Most of the book, however, js about 
ways of extending the backbone and 

7- fnW + J;/. a 
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^^^arf*)g of tnaiharnaKal ' 
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Burnt Mif. Haifcw, 
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Hadron intereqttons T - ' 
A y /' D -® ,CoUlnsand A- D. Martiq 

Adam Hilger, £9.95 
:iSB^0 85274 7683 


oone; and tins too (i n principle) is 
computable. Rose considers repeating 
u f Ile ration anddiago^ 
nalization into the transfinite, arriving 
g a rather natural extension E* of PR 8 

SoihoH 0 d f escribes five alternative 
methods of constructing E*, shows 

how E is related to standard (first- 

particle that owe their fleeting exist- 
ent* to rhe elaborate and expensive 
machinery we use to generatethem. 

participation by Britain 
m this line of research 1 $ itself under 
scrutiny by the ABRC-SERC revSw 
gr A UP i^ £ ~f d by S ' r John Kendrew 


order) number theory and develops a 
free-variable arithmetic based on E*. 

Part of the interest of this work is 
purely taxonomic: the functions of PR 
and E* are classified hierarchially. 
More significantly, however, Hus 
allows us to classify theorems accord- 
ing to the strength of the systems of 
axioms needed to prove them. The Iasi 
chapter discusses a theorem of the 
Pans-Harrington type: a mathemati- 
cally interesting sentence is given 
which is intuitively true but which 
cannot bc proved in standard number 
theory. 

The book is dearly and meticulously 
written; it contains much that has 
previously only been available in scat- 
tered (and sometimes sketchy) napes; 
and it will bc valunblc as a reference 
book. If also contains n thorough 
bibliography. Diligent readers, 
however, will find the details of defini- 
tions and proofs heavy going. This is, 
perhaps, unavoidable; Inc mechanism 
of iterations, dingonalizations and 
well-orderings needs careful handling 
if it is to work smoothly. However, 
recent work by J-I. Girard and his 
collaborators (not mentioned by Rose) 
has gone some way towards construct- 
ing an abstract theory of well-ordered 
hierarchies; so eventunlly it should 
prove possible to present the material 
of this book with the fine detail safely 
tucked away out of sight. 
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wrucnjlluminates the extraordinare 

h n l lhe ““ made by 
JjJtejc epoch . in Which the discoveries 
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R. O. Gandy 

R. O. Gandy is reader in mathematical 
logic at the University of Oxford. 

wmmamummmammmmmBB* 

electrons interacting through the elec- 
tromagnetic field allof auantum chem- 
istry could be derived (and much else 
besides). Some quantities - the size of 
a hydrogen molecule, letus say-are so 
straightforward to calculate that 
undergraduates might be asked to doit 
in an examination. Others - say, the 
structure of a complex protein - are 
such that no one would expect to start 
with the Schrfidioger equation for the 
thousands of particles involved ana 

f lrind through to an answer. Nevertne* 
ess, we believe with good reason that 
it would be 'possible in principle, ana 
we have a vast corpus di pbenomeiw- 
logical know-how which makes the 
structure comprehensible In terms ot 
hydrogen-bonding here, van der waais 
attraction there, and so forth. 

Where we stand now in particle 
physics is not dissimilar in that it « 
generally accepted that, at least tor 
energies, on the scale tp say 1 Tev 
(10^eV) or distances down to say otl ® 
thousandth of the radius of a photon 
the < “underlying, physical laws" art 
known.' The clertipiitary constituent 
Of matter at this scale are the so-cau 60 
quarks and leptons, and the mechan- 
ism through which 1 they interact ,s 
; v > VfcMddW ft f ftig'N e 
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and physics 

Valued 

qualities 

DhDMfld 

hCcnlmi Davies 

Slaffl Hilger, £17-50 

1SBN 0852745125 

njiBond is a remarkable material, 
i -rating both wonder and keen scien- 
afic interest. Though unknown to 
ujosnl Greece and Egypt, diamond 
ns med during the Roman Empire 
fa engraving seals. In the first century 
m pflny the Elder correctly described 
b hit Natural History transparent 
diamonds from India as large as hazel 
nuts and each having six corners. 
Huwver, the test he reported for 
dtck&tg whether or not a stone was a 
dasraa - hitting it with a hammer - 
mui have resulted over the centuries 
in countless good diamonds being 
oeedlessly smashed. It wasn't until 
IfiOOibot William Gilbert, physician to 
Qukd Elizabeth I, disposed of the 
myib that the presence of diamonds 
wold annul the magnetism of Indc- 
iwa: other supposed magical powers 
rill linger on. 

Gordon Davies describes how the 
chemistry of crystallized carbon exer- 
cised the minds of intellectual giants 

Practical 

holograms 

Optical Holography: principles, 
tKhntques and applications 
hP.Harlharan 

Cambridge University Press, £35.01) 
18^521243483 

Mbi books about holography take 
Me or other of two different 
l ffroxhes - either as nrt-iorm or ns 
appEed science. Hnriliurnn has chosen 
second, but he does give n nod in 
“e direction of art in the shape of a 
fopler on holograms for displays. 
Allhough the best-known tiling uh- 
mi holography is that true tliree- 
“jtneittional Images ore formed, in fuel 
purpose of flic original invention 
^ Dennis Gabor in 194 K was quite 
“Berent: he was nttempting to over* 
«wie ins intrinsic aberrations of elce- 
microscopy by reproducing the 
_ optically, thus cancelling 
“frratKjns. Hariharnn is good on the 
nmoncal aspect of this topic - he 
points out that there were attempts to 
^something like this os early us 1920- 
does not point out that in the 
ZT G - Uppman was using a 
™|qm of colour photography Hint is 
« true precursor of colour volume 


jyphy- AH that said, it was un- 
JJ,® 6 ° [y Gabor’s work and the ad- 
L? 1 of l ll e laser in the 1960s which set 


such as Newton, Lavoisier and Davy, 
the anecdotes of the early attempts "at 
making diamond giving life to the 
characters involved - especially J. B. 
Hannay and Henri Moissmi. A chanter 
on the stnbility diagram for carbon 
paves the way for the subsequent 
section on modern synthesis and ex- 
plains the very high temperatures and 
pressures necessary for diamond to 
grow in preference to graphite. Here, 
although Davies makes a brave 
attempt at explaining the notoriously 
difficult concept of entropy, non-scicn- 
tific renders might have been greatly 
helped (as elsewhere in the book) by a 
brief explanation of the Kelvin 
temperature scale. 

Exceptional physical properties 
make diamond the choice substance 
for a wide range of uses. The high 
thermal conductivity alone is exploited 
in the diamond “heat sinks" which 
conduct heat ninny times better than 
copper awny from tiny electronic de- 
vices. The combination of high ther- 
mal conductivity with extreme hard- 
ness and a low coefficient of friction 
gives diamond the superiority over ail 
other materials in drilling hard rocks, 
machining the toughest of steels and 
playing gramophone records without 
wearing them out. 

Commercial production includes the 
synthesis of diamonds of particular 
shapes for specific jobs - for example, 
the needle-shaped crystals which are 
arranged radially around the rims of 
grinding wheels. Being chemicnlly in- 
ert and transmitting a wide spectrum of 
wavelengths, diamond windows are 
ideal for lasers; and even the water 
repelling nature of dinmond is advan- 
tageous in surgical knives. Davies 
explains with interesting detail (he 
underlying physics accounting for 
these nnd the other remarkable prop- 


Thc technique depends on the dis- 
tinction between amplitude and in- 
tensity in light waves (a similar distinc- 
tion applies, of course, in all other 
kinds of waves); intensity is what is 
recorded by all ordinary detectors of 
light, for example, photographic film, 
the eye, and so on; and amplitude is 
the detail of the wave motion responsi- 
ble for interference effects and the 
formation of images by lenses; we 
cannot record amplitude directly so we 
cannot make n photograph" which 
contains all the detail of the object in 
three dimensions. To record ampli- 
tude we must make use of interference 
and this is what is done in holography: 
the hologram Is a record not of the light 
from an object but of the interference 
IhMwccii the light from the object and 
another beam of light, the so-called 
“reference henm". When the holo- 
gram is illuinimitcd again with the 
reference beam, the three-dimension- 
al image of the original object appenrs, 
re construe lei I from the recorded in- 
terference pattern. 

Hariharan’s book Is a compact study 
that is not overloaded by theoretical 
details of the principles and applica- 
tions of holography. The book proper 
occupies only 250 pages and the re- 
maining 60 pages are used for five 
appendices on certain mathematical 
and theoretical topics, some 30 pages 
of references, and excellent name and 
subject indexes. Seven chapters are 
devoted to principles and practice, 
with much detail about recording 
media, and eight chapters to applica- 
tions. On applications, the author has 
chosen to be exhaustive rather than 


^ttflned from facing page 

to the electromagnetic in- 
between nuclei and elec- 
^hrough the gauge fields of 
CS* chro modynanucs (QCD) and 
229®"^* unification. This is the 
-®wd model, -The electromagnetic 
m its particle-like manifestation 
quanta called photons: and in a 
yuiar way there are quanta of the 
fields o( QCD and of the 
interaction: the gluons; 
lively^ ^ and ^ particles, respec- 

dq 1 98 atoms and molecules are built 
■jL,i° m . nuc le» and. electrons held 
£ S* electromagnetic in- 
■ifa7& s0 . thc protons and neutrons 
no SSSSSP 1 "® “tomic nuclei are built 
: .^P^ni qUarks held together by their 
•SSB 5 "*^ th gluoM. Thew sub- 
. WJfctes and others which 
:0 ^ of hfe* ^ th £ st J° n 8 Interac- 
' rftvJv.PfrP * re hadrons, the . 
^of this book. And since. had- 

i<WP 8te 5n t,ie e i ec_ 

vkw 0 v nf u tcraCtiQn8 > tlte book pro- . 
■'fteamSsUSf ^roprehensive study of 


non nas dccu mout m 
book's theme. That theme will come as 
no surprise to those who know Dr 
r n ii:«cV mnnno ranh nn Reeee Theory 


erties nf diamond. 

The physical properties can bc much 
modified by impurities. Thc incor- 
poration of nitrogen, a common im- 
purity in natural diamond, reduces the 
thermal conductivity bill increases thc 
resistance to mechanical wear. The 
nitrogen may be dispersed as single 
atoms or clustered into pairs or into 
arrangements of greater numbers; 
these different arrangements absorb 
light at characteristic wavelengths, one 
of (hem accounting for thc colour 
“Cape ye j low". And from the chemical 
compositions and radioactive decays 
of thc mineral inclusions caught up by 
some diamonds, ages can be deter- 
mined. Many diamonds are as old as a 
quarter of the age of the Earth itself. 

Thc diamona trade in India col- 
lapsed soon after the discovery in 1725 
of diamonds in Brazil: the" pebble 
counters that had been used by gold 
miners in their card games tumedoul 
to be rather precious. A century and a 
half later thc output from thc diamond 
mines of South Africa far exceeded 
that of the alluvial depusits of Brazil. 
Diamond-bearing kimberlite rocks 
were found after much prospecting in 
Siberia in 1955; and today it is the turn 
of thc Kimberley region of Western 
Australia. 

The final chapter includes a discus- 
sion of gemstones. Like a good di- 
amond, the book has a few imperfec- 
tions, including some erroneous de- 
tails in thc opening pages of thc 
chapter on structure. On the whole, 
Diamond is a gem of good quality. 

Moreton Moore 

Moreton Moore is lecturer in physics at 
Royal Holloway College, University of \ 
London. 

discriminating; thus, although there 
arc illustrations of computer-gener- 
ated holograms, it is not suggested that 
so far thc only really uscfulapplicntion 
of these is for null-testing optical 
elements such as non-spherical lens 
surfaces, rather than for producing 
images. A similar criticism might be 
offered about the chapter on informa- 
tion storage; at present it is not 
apparent that any of thc holographic 
systems are of practical use, despite 
the fnct that work has been going on in 
this area lor uhoul 2U years. 

The most successful technological 
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Martin's work on this topic. If a theory 
of valency and of bonding is a neces- 
sary Intermediary between J the ^ fun- 
damental principles of electrodyna- 
mics and their application to quanmm 
chemistry, so also an intermediate 
rheorv oartlY phenomenoloeica! ana 
partly derived from first principles, is tl 
necessary intermediary between QCD 
and the detailed uniierstandmg of 
hadronic structure - |? d . ** Ee 
nuclear physics too. This intermediate 
theory draws freely on the ideas whrth 
first Mined enthusiastic support some 
twenty years ago: the Regge l^les and 
cuts and trajectories and S-matrtx 
theory. It would be a grx « w tnmiaka : to 
believe that we can abandon these 
ideas, or that they have been superaeded 
by the relativist^ quantum fiefd tijeont 

aasaag." 

nfeti? », pl?c nomc piplpgicaj in-, 


technique of uan-destructive testing - 
and Hariharan provides a very good, 
though rather compressed, treatment 
or it .Perhaps the other applications of 
most promise nrc holographic Optical 
dements, including diffraction grat- 
ings, and computer-generated holo- 
grams for optical testing. However, 
although all receive adequate treat- 
ment, serious workers will have to 
follow up some of thc references in 
order to get all thc details. 

1 can recommend this book as a 
useful, clearly-written and up-to-date 
study of an interesting part of applied 
optical science. 

W. T. Welford 

Professor Welford recently retired as 
head of the optics section of the Blackett 
Laboratory at Imperial College, 
L ondon. 

termediary to the data. t . 

Hie data are voluminous and it is a 
major achievement to have brought 
the whole range into a ■ unified 
framework. Of course there are loose 
ends - that is why the subject is vital 
and vigorous - and these are not 
neglected by the authors. Their treat- 
ment is bang up-to-date, with the 
announcement of the lop quark being 
the only major discovery not reported, 
although even there it is accurately 
previewed. A postgraduate student 
wanting a well-written, thorough in- 
troduction to the subject need look do 
further than to this excellent addition 
to a very fine series of monographs. 
And a sceptic from another branch of 
science might do well to consider just 
how far our understanding of the 
fundamental constitution of matter has 
advanced during the past decade, and 
how exciting is the prospect for further 
progress. It is a branch of science from 
which Britain should not seek to be 
excluded. ; ' 

John Charap 

;■ London* ... ; i- 


STUDIES IN THE EXACT SCIENCES IN MEDIEVAL 
ISLAM 

by A. A. Al-Dalfa and J.J. Stroyle. University of Petroleum & Minerals. 
Dhahren, Saudi Arabia 

This volume of essays deals with problems in the iron amission ol science 
and technology bBtwoen East and West, with historiography, and with 
science in art. as well as with the works of individual scholars and the 
davelopmem of specific scientific methods. These wide ranging essays 
Bhould be of interest to all historians of science and math ema ucs and lo 
specialists in Medieval and Islamic studies of science. 

0471 90320 E 247pp July*84 £20.00 

APPLICATIONS OF LINEAR ALGEBRA, 

Third Edition 

by C. Rorres and H. Anton. Dresei University 

OiBcusses selected applications of linear algebra. Topics are drawn from a 
wide variety of fields including business, economics, engineering, physics, 
computer science, geometry, approximation iheory, ecology, sociology, 
demography, and genetics. Also included Is a brief Introduction to game 
theory, Markov chains, and graph iheory. 

0471 86800 0 374pp October'84 (paper) £14.96 

ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY IN 
SCIENCE, ENGINEERING AND MATHEMATICS 

by M.V. Sweet, University of Strathclyde 

There hos bean no previous textbook for students of mathematics, 
engineering and science Thie book has baen written to fill the 
hiatus, and is an excellent teaching tool which motivatea the student to work 
by himself from (he text with the teacher equally able to select suitable 
exercises from the wide range of problems included. 

Ellis Harwood Series : Mathematics end its Applications 
0B6312 461 2 618pp October'84 (cloth) £26.00 

086312 7778 B18pp Oeiobar'84 |paper)£14.60 

Published by Ellis Norwood Ltd.. Chichester and marketed by John Wiley & 
Sons Ltd. 

MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES, Second Edition 

by M.L. Bobs, DaPaul University 

047104409 1 816pp June 63 (cloth) £40.96 

0471 099600 81Bpp June'83 (WlE) £10.76 

far further information plena* vtnte to rtta Textbook Manager - impaction cop,** ol cat tarn dirts era 
available 


Basic Numerical Methods 

An Introduction to Numerical Mathematics on a Microcomputer 
R. E. Sera ton 

An excellent balance between practical computation and the underlying 
mathematical theory. 

£4.95 net paper 1984 ISBN0 7131 3521 2 

The Structure of Matter 

from the blue sky to liquid crystals 
Andre Gu lnier 
Translated by W. J. Dufifii 

An authoritative, non-mathematical introduction to the structure of the 
whole range of materials found in our universe, from perfect gases, 
liquids and crystals through non-crystalline solids such as glasses, 
polymers and composite materials. 

£9. 95 mi paper 1984 ISBN0 7131 3489 S 

Basic Linear Programming 

B. D. Sunday 

A careful development of the mathematical ideas behind linear 
programming, snowing how the various methods can be put into practice 
as computational procedures on a microcomputer. 
a 50 net paper 1984 ISBN 0 7131 35093 

Basic Optimisation Methods 

B. D.Bunday 

A first course in optimisation techniques suitable for undergraduate and 
postgraduate students who have a sound knowledge of n variable calculus 
and who have learnt to program in basic. 
a 50 net paper 1 984 ISBNO 713! 3506 9 
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The annual conference of ihe 
S™ 1 ? 1 Research Association 
will be held at Kensington and 
Chelsea Town Hall on Decem- 
ber 13. The keynote address 
will be by Professor A. H. 
Halsey of the University of 
Oxford on the subject “Social 
science and govern mont”. De- 
tails from Mike Cooke, 01-240 
8551 ■ 

Oxford Polytechnic's faculty 
of architecture, planning and 
estate management has spon- 
sored a conference (jointly 
with (he Institute of Housing, 
London) on “Housing: to- I 
wards professionalism und a 
profession*’, to be held at Ox- 
*" * or d Polytechnic, Headfogton, I 
Oxford on November 23. De- [ 
tolls from Carol! n Tldbury at | 
flic polytechnic. 

Intellect Ltd has sponsored a J 
seminar In artificial inlelli- I 
gence to be held at Middlesex . 
Polytechnic on November 17 I 
and 18. The seminar, backed I J 
by the Society for the Study of 
Artificial Intelligence and I L 
Simulation of Behaviour | [ 
(AISII), will be opened by I p 
Masoud Yazdani of Exeter / I 
University and will be con- I 
^jfluded by Dr David Thomas of 
the Alvey directorate, in I 
charge of intelligent know- f 
ledge-based systems. Details 
from Intellect, 20 Higher 
King’s Avenue, Exeter EX4 j 

A conference on the history of I 
English water supply will be H 
held at the Devon Centre for B 
further Education, Darting- H 
Ion, near Totnes, on January B 
26 and 27 1985. The confer- Hei 
ence, which is being organized 
by Professor Walter Mlnchin- 
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• annm, ur Normnit Smith, Dr 
; Roderick- Srallh: and Hugh? 
| Torrens. Details from the de- 
partment of economic history, 
University of Exeter, Exeter 
EX4 4HJ. 

Professor Graham Zcllfck, 
dean of the faculty of laws al 
QurenMa^Coliegc, London, 
will deliver his Inaugural lec- 
tore m professor of public law 
- on ‘Government beyond law” 

; ft*** 5«pera’ Lecture 
, Theatre, QMC, Mile End 
Road, London El at 6.00pm 
on November 6. . 

The Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy’s ninth annua] 
commodity meeting, 0 n iho 
: !°Plc of manganese, will be 
i held at the Geological Society, 

; Burlington House, Piccadilly, 

: London Wl, on December 6, 

rSP” w U be P««nted on 
vatlons aspects of mausaneset 

steal and commerlcal. Details 
from 01-580 3802. ' 
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LOmON, GOLDSMITHS’ COL- 

M. J Baynham (adult 
ll le racy and bade eduenuon): R n«t. 
daw reagilsh/part-Ume and resident 

nead of HEd.cwimu Miss T. Money. 

Warren has been appointed 
SSSjr Wcralaiy of Royal 

The European Institute for the Media 
has appointed Mr Philip Craoke. « 
assUtant director (pmgrSmin«) “ 


*JS* Archives offers a guide to 
sources in the United King- 

Sh^S?M?» bjF J £1 C J ^ oslcr and Ju «“ 

Sheppard, II In published by Macmillan 
Reference Paperbacks, price £ 9 . 95 . 

“Be still, and know". The Rev profcs- 

StShAM? ad ' Vl ? !. p resldoni or the 
n S Academy, delivered this year’s 
Drawbridge Lecture at King’s CoC 
London, on the subject “The Rjher- 

™ h “ Q ° d: Iz “k Waiter s 

|oxl has now been published and Is 

fiSl free «°L chB ^ Ka 

Hutchinson, 56 Rushmoe Road Clac- 
ton, London E5 OCT. please Ath 
■ tamped addressed envelope. 
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GLASGOW 

Dr P. Frieze, £52.075 from Depart- 
ment of Energy ■ (torsional buckling 
design nf stiffening elements tu llut 
plules and cylindrical shells) ; Dr A K. 
Arthur. £7,1311 from MRC (trunsposl- 
Inm of Tn3 derivatives with a sfngk- 

£57,6^5 from MRC (dosage comncnsn- 
lion or the sgs locus of D mclnmigns- 

ffiir 'A*: M. c ? dnW5 - fwm 

NERC (microhial and niacmhcnthlc 
secretions on stability erosion anil 
scdimcntnlioii ut the scdimentAvalcr 
interface in the Clyde estuary I: Profes- 
sor J Lamb. £IUU.00n from the SERC 
f development of thin film opiic;i| 
wa vcEuidcdc v lees and svMcms): Dr I 
S. Hunter, £75.995 'from SERC 
molecular biology of resistuncc to 
iixylctracydinc in Slrcniomyccs rlmo- 
sus); Mr D V. Land. £7.5lJO from 
.Scot l ish International Edumlon Trust 
(microwuvc thermography pnijccl); 
«n H'* 4 and Mr A. T. Wilson. 
uii.hu I from Munpuwer Services 
Commission (Archives N4 project); 

n’nno lr r M ' A Ferguson-Smlih. 
I^.UOu from Muscular Dystrophy 


January 6, after that at the Leeds City Art GaHe^ unJ?i Sf“® ry ln London untH 
purposes of organization, to put order Into mv fin. ilrfftfi. 24, 1* was done for thc 
I found It In sculpture, it helped me in my » find a style to suit me. When 
possession of my mind, a soH of hierarch v S in mS* 11 w « al * ays in view of a complete 
hope of finding an umm“rmeS» y y “ B " tk "» u “ 1 I kept working lA the 

Appointments Publications 

UW1ST have announced the Bonoim J n (Psychology and LUoMILAJMUI 10 

H "1“ ***" ■ gufdc ,o 

*pBrtment^ of o^^ctre^Pmfcslllv R™nL adni wV r S ,Io,1 ) ; Mra R - H. h ' h”? in ,h 4 Un,,cd Kin S' 

Hodson joined Uie Welsh Nation^ Rymanszcwskl (educational rcscHrch); Sh^nr ( i?( by ^ ostcr and tulTa 

School of Medicine f n OTlSdk K Rr^^^ 0n ^l l work l: t3r C. pI* ^Hihcd by Macml]| H n 

currently head of the Electron Mici£ L ' dC i pl, K ,te > ; Dr »■ Rcrctonc<) price £9.95. 

s»PV (Jr.lt and reader In btophVsS^ agomcnM ^ man- 

fsss on - holdsmiths- co,. 


..iMjvMHi i uyaiiL<u|iy 

Group (medical genetics; costs) Dr J. 
R. r. Cnutis. ±2J.b0(l from Napp 
Laboratories Lit! feffccls of treatment 
mih complement on the prcmemirual- 
syndrnmc); Professor D. Cambell. Dr 
^ G V,?™ cNand Willia m H. Reid, 
from Scut l ish Hospital En- 
dowments Research Trusi (smoke ln- 
hiilation in burned palients); Professor 
A- J- Hedlcy. £6.000 from DHSS 
f master patient in National Health). 

LONDON, KING’S COLLEGE 

, V ' S ha ! rIwood - 05.950 from 
■ (^Sufation of biosynthesis of 
isoprenoids in plant tissue culture); 

?Fn£ S , 0r J .° *9.993 from 

SERC (construction of N=8 quantum 
supergravuy in centrallv-charaed su- 

E*2un(/i : ° r u R n 1 ' Nafialin, 118.581 
from William H. Rorer Inc (phnrmoco- 
hM'cal and physiological studies of 

IrmT 1 \u^ : Gr S ■?- Milligan. £8,000 
from Wellcome Trust (control and 
cliaractcnsiics or cellular uptake by 
uterine tissue in situ); Dr P. A. M 
Engles, £95,847 from MRC (mechan- 
ism of fast axonal transport in isolated 
axoplasm); Dr A. W. Potts. £52.932 
from SERC fntomic and molecular 
?V„ C . U T S1I J8 syndiroiron radin- 
I'^GrC. J . Qusnncll, £8.550 from 
SERC (vfaulng fellow in gauss sums 
and representanon of GLN); Dr J. E. 

K°ec 2^ d P r Rl - Bl Bum * *54,950 
from SERC (rcaciicc species in RF 
ptasmns and efficiency of etching sys- 

mrn’e^ C f° r C Q : «««• *15-700 
R®F s: ERC (cooperative research pro- 
jeet with Glaxo Group Rescareh), 
® radh «r and Dr R. 
Cammack, £800 from British Council 
tAnglo-Spanish joint research in high- 

r«rfw n 0n,: °L S - R - Mffllwn, Jtf46 
■ Bom Wellcomo Trust (vacation scho- 
■ hrsh p in aclivitv of ornithine decar- 




rrotessor J. D. jCf «SS996 
from SERC (Jordan n 8 *"' 

«*): Professor CR 1 

sssasAS 

*1.307 from Broodeal 

Schweppes d5 (cufflSfSSfe 

of4-hydroxandrosM-EN-3 rSt?* 1 

works officers); MR P r hS. 1 * 
*6.500 from FAO (MeVeoi?^ 

©"St"#®? 

Reynolds. £5.243 f rom 
(design of microscope hot sunh 


small fragments of glass)- pfofcS jj 
Slmklss, £2,000 from fa 
zinc on polymer surface); and fl nfn 
from S^jiy F]sh Heafoy S 

n ? h diw , ascs): Dr R- lS 

*18,068 from International Coffee 
Ormmzation (coffee bean m2 

and non-volatile components in item 

beans and final be veragcsl; Profowr 
V. H. Hcywood, £31.M fromLb. 
nacan Society (revision of Fhn 
paea Vol /I; Mr I. K S 

wilderacivp, 

wfidentess 1 ; Professor B. j. Hosilrv, 
*9.602 from Meterologlcaj Offia 
(analysis of regimes of flow); DrN.S. 
Isaacs, £13,756 from Naamloze Vco- 
nootschap DSM (aspects of high press- 
5J® ^wnhtfy); Mr K. R. dtabm, 
*1.859 from Nuffield Foundation 
(organization and operation of lemfiu 
poliiical parties in Portugal); Profess? 
J- H. Dunning, £1,60(1 from OECD 
(international investment and business 
studies); Mr P. R. Ellis. £] 1,715 from 
Overseas Development Adminhm- 

tfnn I infilrmnlinr. IMilnr.1.— 


(eolJaburotive research on agriculwn 
climatology of Sri Lnnka); Mr M. J 
Rolls, £15,000 from ODA (review c 
ODA consultancy projects In Indonc 
sin); Professor G. F. Pcgg, JCI9.5B 
frorn Oxfnm (investigations on proltii 
fertilizer); Professor E. A. Faulkner 
£D,000 from EG and G. Prlncela 


do! n arH rrU,n ^ ERC \P n,, * n > roguln- 
Kin« a " tl l F lor P ho gfnesls in (he umphi- 
C. W. Turner, 
£12,665 from SERC (planar intcgrnled 
microwave technology); Professor S. 

f!umor ar,M eS!?i.^ r A - A - Smith, 
.^ 1 ^ 7 B 8 , rr0! J 1 f SE i lC i inn implantation 
f ro, l lln B '“‘laitc resistance 
rini-Jft r bcar[n ^i,P r *■ Gammack. 

, RC (jnolocular Invcs- 
°J ,Pl ai U. mllochundrlal rc- 
spiralory chain); Dr E. C. Lightowlcrs 
and Dr O. DaWca, £42.050 from SERC 
OsoDleclronU: and donor anil aedeptor 
^P’ e * es . i" silicon): Dr A. M. 
Warnes, £556 from North British 
Housing Association Ltd (sheltered 
hmuln^; Dr J. Halliday, £646 from 
Wellcome Trust (action of two nega- 
tlve inotropic agents in paced guinea 

K w. wSatcr, 

*M6 from Wellcome Tniat (hislotogic- 

^™A C n°^ C< 5 r U cos ^ ,,al G a,hwa P in 
rn^/£!££ ,B, 5™' from 

of 5 SbS?. M C r a iz a T 1 ,h 1 meri c iheory 
ot orflers)- Dr X. M. Littleton £1 000 

abta Poundaiion (cons’um- 

fttg aaaaweg 

“as 

S3E«aSp= 

-READING 

D. Dunn and Dr G. Rice, 
*38,864 from the SERC (thermal test- 


Chinyehi Onwurah, : who started 
electrical engineering this term at 

la; pAgg; cf ScL^nd 


- The- University of. Edinburgh hhs 

V-teS pf science, to. Dr DavidT' 


(DUinKfll 

measurement); Dr J. A. Foley -Ffehe. 
*32,240 from Royal Naval Engineeris 
College (performance testing of 20h 
Stirliiig cnaino); Dr Antoinette Man 
Ion, £6,8(12 from Scottish Dcvelupam 
Department (laic quaisur 
palacoccolagy and cnviromnenla 
urchaeolugv of North Uist); Dr A. R 
Jones, £1,000 from Thames Walt 
Authority (angling survey analysis) 
Professor It. Wilson, £310,661 Iron 
TRRL (road safety information); Pro 
lessor J. Wrigley, £156,032 fc» 
TRRL (curricular malorials) Profenoi 
J. P. Mclncrncy and Mr D. HaJIam 
£40,555 from trie Tropical Develop 
nicnt and Research Institute (program- 
ming models for optima] allocation oJ 
feed resources In developing coun- 
tries); Dr J. D. Owens, £20,469 bon 
TDRI (biochemical activities of Ik* 
add bacteria In fish carbohydrate fer- 
mentations); Dr R. H. Smith, £22,220 
from TDRI (toxicity of phosphine to 
trogoderma); Dr M. J. L sanpier 


neat stuaics ot aetect migraom s 
segregation in oxide grain boundsrie 
Dr A. C. Wright, £4,050 fri 
UKAEAA, Harwell (structure of t 
ide and related glasses); Dr B, 
Evans, £30,000 from UKAE 
Rutherford (supply of 4 mullllayt 
near normal incidence mirrors for u 
at 3QQA wavelength); Professor E. I 
Roberts, £32,556 from Unilever L 
(research on chemical plant grow 
regulators); Professor H. H. HopkJji 
£80,000 (ran Wolfson Foundadt 
(optical design and consultancy » 
vice); Mr C. H. Walker. £26,456 fro 
Wellcome Trust (characterization i 
mammalian ’A* esterases and role i 
detoxication of organophospfaales). 


i: 

elation for, Women; awards c«k n . . Prbftssor John r PriCfl nvA^Ad-.j _ i 


•^Cfahiyriu Onwurah: .won a £$00 en 

alnesrimr 


vdaifcwte c c,BCln cai Asso- 
■ pmen * wards scho- 

EmWps t° wometi. engineering ; s tu- 
: ^ tiew- 

SrLh n 0 her five winners an?: 
Sarah Daniel Is, from Louah- 
to read engineer! t)jr g a t 

• HaS . C ? ,Ie8e J. .CBmWdge; <5are 

■SSTfti f ol H engineering at 

Clare College,; Cambridge; Nicola 
Harrison, from Exifiouth, electrical 
;?f! el ec*ionlc engJneering, Brunei 
flSJfa ” -^ p - h,a ; J-angfty; - from 

Sara^Wil- 


. .Us^^GnSud!!® company of 
gernistiy, University of Surrey, hSs 

:• sy?si3aRMg;at'- 

work m . the geld of thermoplastics; 

Philip Wigiey 

’■ a Durham l^iverS: 

i historian, Mr John IngbS ^ i 

onset f< nitDni.il i- 6 1 “Oj. | 




Sunday October 28 

saca 

10AS Scfcnc* Foundation course. Alp hr* P 
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t o place advertisements writ e to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, ‘ 




Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX 
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All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
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Universities 


Appointments 

Universities 

Technical Colleges 

Fellowships 

Colleges of 

Research and 

Further Education 

Studentships 

Colleges and 

Polytechnics 

Departments of Art 

Colleges of 

Administration 

Higher Education 

Overseas 

Colleges with 

Adult Education 

Teacher Education 

Librarians 

Colleges and 

General Vacancies 

Institutes of Technology 

Industry and Commerce 

Other classifications 

! Exhibitions 

1 Personal 1 



Royal Military College of Science 

Shrlvenham 


SENIOR LECTURERS/LECTURERS 
SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 

Post(s) arc available ia the following areas: 

DIGITAL TELECOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

Candidates should have appropriate experience In modern digital communication systems 
with emphasiB on smart, rellablo and secure Information transmission techniques. Areas ol 
Interest Include (software) switching, coding and modulation techniques as applied to satellite, 
computer, mobile, hlgh-Irequency. microwavo and optic ol communication systems. An R & D 
specialism In at least ono of these areas civil or military would be an advantage. 

Salary scales: Lecluier £7.190 - £14,126, 

8enlor Lecturer £13.616- £16.025 
(currently under review). 

Applloatlon forma and further details are available from: 

The Personnel Office (HQ) RMCS, 

Shrivanham, Swindon, 

Wilts. SN6 0LA. 

Teh(07B3) 782B51 Ext 421. 

- Closing date for applications 22nd November 1684. D 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

Appointment of 

VICE-CHANCELLOR 

The University Is seeking a successor to Dr. P. Proggatt, who 
will relinquish the office of President and Vice-Chancellor of 
the University on 30th September 1986. 

Persons Interested In being considered for the post or 
wishing to suggest anyone for consideration, are Invited to 
write. In confidence, to the Senior Pro-Chancellor, Dr. J. M, 
Benn, c/o The Secretaiy, The Queen's University of Belfast, 
Belfast BT7 INN, preferably not later than 31st January 
1985. 

Further particulars of the post may be obtained from R. Q. 
Topping, VRD. JP, MA. Secretary of the University, marking 
the envelope “PERSONAL". 



Queen’s 
University 
of Belfast 


“fiSihSITY OF ULSTER 

PROFESSOR of building 


v»vnuAlH>IUWNj Rrtns 

.oppficsnt vrtj have a postgraduate quaWkalton In a 
“h* a PP«>prfalB leaching, research andfor Industrial 
00 ,ha Professional range, currenl 

par annumfundw review). : 

Sad*?? candidates will aJw bo conriderad for lha post 

■^5“ fs Sya§J P ^ rtm9nl 01 ^ **** m addllional , 

ujjJJj^^Wulara available from tfte Stafflng Offlcsr, 
at Jordanatown. Short Road, Nawtownabbey,: 
008 (MephOfM Whftaabbay (0231) B6131, M 
•W (5yBjr^L* p P Ucrt,on » tosMfror wfth a ewiteofum vita# and 

4 ■r*' r* *■ tk 


Monash University 
Melbourne, Australia 
Department of English 

FIXED-TERM 
(3, 5 YEARS) 
LECTURER 

Suitably auallfied candl 
tea In t 
ngllan Tl.-,.. . 
r medieval atudlea 
f the Lansudoe. 


Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Salary: $A24.B40 • $32,654 
p.B. 


Enquiries to Prorepaor C.T. 
Probyn. 

_ A ia«r^asB8s ,, .S£- 

anil B rofareR* to the Rbb- 
mop wealth 'Vntveraltja* 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

Faculty off Buelnass and Management 
Department ol Economlos and Manpower Studies 

LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 
(J0RDANST0WN) Ref: J122 

To teach In Economics on courses at various levels, to assist with 
curriculum development and to undertake relevant research. The 

S nlruea wW also be expected to foster the Department's consultancy 
tvl Ilea and to cultivate Ibika with Industry, commerce and other bodies. 
Applicants should hold a good honours degree in Economics, and 
prelerably a high degree, and should have commitment to research 
activities. 

LECTURESHIP IN MANPOWER 

STUDIES (JORDANSTOWN) Ref: J033/115 

To develop and teach on courses at various iBvate In manpower studies, 
to undertake relevant research and consultancy work, and to foster the 
Departments links with Industry, commerce and relevant professional 
bodies. 

Applicants should be Personnel MansgemanlfinduEtrtal Rel alio ns/T rain- 
ing specialists with a relevant primary degree, preferably a higher 
degree, and practical experience. 

■B 

Faculty off education 

Department off Educational and 
Professional Development 

SENIOR LECTURERSHIPAECTURESHIP IN 
EDUCATION (EDUCATION MANACEMENT) 
(MAGEE COLLEGE) Ref: C042/118 

To leech In the field of education managment, to participate fn research 
and academic planning, and other fn-servlce work with teachers, 
educational administrators and other educators. 


Applicants should be qualified and 
higher degree, and should be exf 
Education Managerism 


educators. 

pertenced teachers with a relevant 
lanced In one or more aspects of 


Faculty of Technology 

Department of Electrical and 
Electronic engineering 

LECTURERSHIP IN ELECTRONICS 
(JORDANSTOWN) RBf:J030/118 

To contribute in the leaching and laboratory development associated 
with postgraduate, degree, diploma and certificate courses, to patfdpate 
In course planning, curriculum development and supervision of students 
on Industrial placemanl, and to undertake relevant research. 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree and should have had 
leaching, Industrial or research experience in aleotronlo circuit and 
system design. 

Commencing salary will be determined by age, qualifications and 
experience within the scales; 

Senior Lecturer El 3.616- £16,925 (under review) 

Lecturer £7,190 -£14.126 funder review) 


Further details are available from Uw Staffing Officer, University of 
Ulster al Coleraine, Cremore Road, Coleraine, Co. Londonderry, 
BT62 1BA (telephone Coleraine 4141, ext 226) (for posts with 
reference prefix CL and the University of Ulster at Jordanstown, 
Shore Road, Newiownabbey, Co. Antrim, BT37 0QB (telephone 


reference 


85131, ext 2243| 


(for posts with reference prefix j) to 
a full curriculum vitae and Ihe names 


whom appllcaiSona, Including a full curriculum vitae and Ihe pamsa 
and addresses of three iraferaaB, should be sent not later than 
9 November 1BB4. (170M| 


North Western 
Universities 

O. and M. Unit 

O. AND M. OFFICER 


Applications Bra Invited Tor 
an appointmont In the O. and 
Iw. unit, which BarvBB a mim- • 
ber of UnlvxraltiflB In : the 
. North West, at a salary within 
the ranfla-,£fi.S10 - £4,123 
(under review); starting sal- 
ary to be determined accord- 
ing to qua 1 1 fleet Ians end ex- 
perience. 

Candidates ' should 
graduates or hold upnropr 
rofeaalonai guallflcationa. 
hey should also hove had 
form b I training and at least 
three years' axperlence In O. 
and M. in Industry, commerce 
or pub I to- service. 

Further particulars, obtain - 

R ble rrom the . Secretary, 
oFth West Universities' 0. 6 . 
M. unit ManSaeOient Com- 
mitt so. Senate House, Clnl- 

5&. flox 

■ Closing date: ' Wednesday 
31 , November 1984. Quota 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


K ites ilona are invited for 

ttlr of Philosophy front' 
da tee Whose special field 
of Intqreat le proFerabiv in one 
oriha centre! araaa of Phlioeo- 
□hy. The Chair is vacant and 
iha appointment will taka 
e/fpo t an 'let October 1989. 


. salary will bo on the Pro- 
feseorla] range. Membership 
of a .Unlvoralty suporannue- 
tlon schema will be required. 


§4, 31 Novemtier 1984. Quota 


Further partlculara may be 
obleined 'from the Registrar. 
University of Newcastle upon 
1V *- * "anaingto— ' r -*— “ 
■tie. u 

_ . with whom app 
■IIS copies) giving the names 
■ .or, not more than three re- 
ferees must be lodged not 
later than 7th December 1 984 
Candidates from outside the 


* J^fSoulhampton 
T,,E: 

UNiVKKSITY 


CHAIR OF 
CRYOGENIC 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are sought for 
the Chair of Cryogenic 
Engineering which is being 
set up wllh the generous 
support of Cryoplants Lid. 
Further details may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary 
and Registrar, The Univer- 
sity, Southampton, Hamp- 
shire, SOS 5NH, to whom 
applications (10 copies 
from applicants In the 
United Kingdom) should be 
sent before 2 January 
1985. (17DB4I 


UNIVERSITY Df 


II H i i iVI 


Lecturer in French 

Applications are Invited for ihe above 
post fa iha Department or European 
Studies tenable front April 1983. » 
Good academic qualifications and a 
high level of written and spoken 
French are essential. Candidates. iuc 
expected to show a strong commit- 
ment to developing language leach- 
ing In particular by the application of 
new technology. A research interest, 
preferably in French economics, 
French politics or French history, is 
also desirable. Thc appointment will 
be for three yean in the first instance 
al a salary starting in the lower half or 
the scale £7190 - £14,125 (under 
review). Requests Tor further details 
and application forma to Paul 
Johnson. Establishment Officer, reC 
84/44 EU. 

Loughborough Leicestershire 
IWJ 


iJNtvi;nairv of mim.m 

Trinity College 


Centre for 
Language and 
Communication 
Studies 

TEMPORARY , 
LECTURER 
IN LINGUISTICS 

AnucMfmsrokiMgdlntaatiMiieiiatTiW' 
iy Ceawa. tfcMn. *Nch vA tm WnaWs kr « 
period offb montnalroni inJHWVy. 1380. 
Ttapttnc^BwnimiwtDi RweauNdUcird'- 
tWewafrwtw M M M reniWM— ewmenu to . 
UHyBeah.aKaAM - CriAtBpa 
Afperenrs «« ee nmde « a pokx la aemdirl* 
ifuWfiieBcne end emetlanM to due. 
friWn*ig caraSdeWi drouM Muni a (ui anno* 
j«n wm*. b mcSide tee iwmi si Ouse letareee 

Esuttetewe on«t 
Sun OKn 
rinlyCe«eoa * 

Dubftn 2 

tm* 9 ** Ub ” lhsn Honutar. , 











1 SUPPLEMENT: 


Universities continued 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

The Special Engineering 
Programme 

LECTURESHIP 

The DtpirtmeiiL seeks a Lectur er to 
holp in nu|or devalcpmenn in both 
WKiilng und research. Inicreit 
and expertise in Eteetronfcri or 
Computing or Control or 
Manufacture Is required The 
challenge, resources, and 
opportunities in this developing, 
broad-baaed Department are 
substantial The post will 1 on \y suit 
- an enthusiastic, hard-working and 
ambitious person. Applications from 
young, relatively Inexperienced, but I 
well qualified people will certainly I 
be considered. | 

Salary m the scafi £71 90-i 14 12 J | 

(under review) plus £1186 London I 
Alio wince, whh USS benefits. I 

For further Information, and I 

discussion In confidence, contact I 

Proftaor Ray VV/Jd on Uxbrlifga I 

37188. extension 320. I 

Application form and written I 

further details may be obtained from I 
the Personnel Sacrotary. Brunei I 

| Unlvenlty, Uxbridge, nldritaox. I 
UBB 3PH. on receipt of a self- I 

addressed envelope. Closing data ( 

for receipt of appllcuioni; I 

13 November 1984. I 

Brunei l/nlvcnity M an Equal I 

Opportunity Employer. II7CG5) I 



I ABERVSIWYTH 
THE UNIVERSITY C01LEQE OF WALES 
DEPARTMENT OF 
JUffllCULTPIML ECONOMICS 

Appticatlore ere mvJtod for the poet of 

LECTURER IN 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

'•"■hie hem | October 1BBS The 
iuecsMlut candidate will be e«peated to 
contribute generally to Me teuhlng at 
Agitatiural. Eonimmice with peitlcplu 
impbssl* on (dim menipameni. He or 
•hirwW He evpsctod to devateo the 
apoVesiion of oomputar eneinis and 
- micro computer* In fetm bualnaet 
maninamam itidting end to punue 
related loaeiich uirarasw. 

WCwM whh roiewvt ptnroraduele 
■epa lienee of Ipim mananamont in allhai 
• PMcdoat m athnoiy capBcIty will be 
pro tetrad. An Intartst in the application of 
m»mh«Uv* method* to him tusinn* 
S 1 *** -1 * wll be an idrfatj advaniane. 
f , “K fj «ha aceia for Lacturen £7.160 
to E 14, 1 26 par annum iauu|ici to r*vlaw) 
Initial appaintmant will be made vrilfcm 
tha rang* £7,190 to C0.42S parinnun 
Fimhar particular* and appUait km (dime 
. { fcom ttlB SUfflng 

BftEJHJWffgat 


[daring deta'foi a 
lanoaomtbwiBBi 


Thursday. 


the University of 
Sydney 

LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOPHYSICS . 

Department of . oeelony nnu 
, Oeophyatc* 

-j&ffiSEiS h Sf. 3B ii i„ M 

nSuS!srti!i!! al * ,y •molTflod 0 * 0 - 
phyatclai*. oapaclally from 
neraona with export enco irs tlta 

■ weru up 

>’ ■ Appoint menu to 

V’HR 

.LECTURERSHIP 
I.IN MODERN HEBREW 



;uii j 


m 


ana tha n onion t>T mica r a- 
rora«3 lo the ttegra trarTVnj- 

^ 9E 4 1 * 1 °° B,t1on * 9 November 

-r„TP e University reserves ttiO 

riant nat to orocaeci with nhy 
appointment for financial or 
ocner res son*. 

Further general Informa- 
tional so available from Aobd- 


’*•' cinjfon of Common wo nlth 
;* Universities fAppts), 36 Gor- 
l-don Squaro. London WC1H 


iTraiTiTiTTy 


UNIVERSITY OF 




CHAIR IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Appikailant are in med fur an appointment 
lo a Chair in die Depai uneni orhfechuiical 
Engineering The person appointed will be 
expected to build on editing research 
resoureei and prcfositoosl etpeniie to 
atsisr in maintaining the ixjunnwni'i 
record of piogreu hy Identifying growth 
point! within die general area of computer- 
aided engineering The Depaitmeot has 
“ill d ore loped research programmes 
currently proceeding in fundamental 
niecfijniim Uiti-iy; high- speed machinery 
design, tlit applies nV-u of data processing 
leciinfouea, mtimpvlmois anil acnietors m 
tutomaiie manufacturing machinery, opti- 
cal sensing and memuring methods: trod 
aurnmntlc control 

The appointee who thoukl preferably 
possess h good background uf R A D tviSiin 
the computer inditiiry, will bo e«rected la 
(UOklde ■ new cvmmMi iliiccelcn far much 
of the Department's current acinliy ani to 
open up further contacts iwrii relotani 
irciiMj of Industry, lie or she will also be 
expected to civnrJhute to the teaching 
acthities of the Department Further pai- 
ilcUara and appUcnthm forms ok available 
from fire Registrar. 

Lotighbenugh Leimunhin 

1707 4 


BmTwfll 


MIDLAND 

FELLOWSHIPS 

BANK 

Appl tea liona are iitvhed for two Midland 
Bank Fdlmvihipa tenable In the Economics 
and Managements Studies Departments of 
the University. The persona appointed win 
be members nf the Loughborough Banking 


Cenir* Starting aoiaiyfbr lliaia Lhteeymr 
I* «dtMn Ru aesde CI.IDO - 
XU AU (under review). 


ECONOMICS 

Applicants should peases a good degree In 
economic* and. preferably, a higher degree 
*nd research, experience In die general area 
r 1 foonomk* andfor Bnaocbl 
iMMutiwt* The surcmaAil candlduo wUI 
hi" ?.«««" coneetsad with the 
mh ym of the UK financial tyauno, favxdiw- 
iloBiand ingikeut f Rof: 84/4S/ECJ. 

MANAOEMONT STUDIES 

Apphcinra should poesea * rale van t degree 
*■»« _ profatstann] quallltoulon. Tfco 
nicceisiui oandldute wDI undertake 
research within the Oelda of law and prae- 
• Ike td banking ancYoi bank policy and 
nuigcment. M well u contributing to she 

M/4WMS™" ‘ eaChta| F 1 ®**"™ HW 
Foncaid retpiciie for forth et dcbiU* and 
gpHMUon form lo Paul John Km, 
ErtBpUthnirni Ofllc ^uorinj ippro«foic 

wraic®, 

LaxfKbQctmsh Ltkatmhin 

- - I7BT2 


The Queen’s University 
Belfast 

lectureships 


CC^PUTER SCIENCE 
JURISPRUDENCE 

rti»n«Brf , Il , L O0ln0 ^t. wh * ch Will 

SSaU- ffiSaWlll be mad nat 


&» .win 

S.ff54K,S,;,^;5^r 

Tha: a?i««EP,T* , ?T m . al Officer, 

- Nova fiV 


I' .. 

«SA2d .dS nn,Jm « 0 Awturor 

JimuV 40 * MB ' fi34 

end tha nnniaa or three ro- 


I Tha Chinese University 

of 

Hong Kong 

Hit Urn <mul (curia inn fur tli» 
print nl 

I LECTURER IN 
RELIGION 

Apulia-nuts nhiniid prt'ftT- 
ubly lillvi' u I'li. 17. rlianrnn. 
nnc.-r Ini Izlnu In slip flPM ,-,1 
(tclMiluiiii bilucutlnn, unU tn«- 
annul n ten mil t, u i-al-ociuiJ tu 
itrnLlt ■ nuran in rlm rtallirwlnu 
aroun: l*r£tlc(|a(t-« ami |>r«i ttce 
¥ C hr, 2 ,l ?. n Eilurutlun. 
Tonehiitn Rnllnloii In Si-hool*. 
urul HollMtcui anil Bounty. 

AniMlnl Sulury: 

HKSI 48.000-168,000 by 2 
incrPmeiitH OAR 

HKS1 77,960-24.360 lay 7 lii- 
rrcanionts. Exchrtnno rutci 
unpruxl mainly: 
l/«il“l£K67.B. £1=1 iK* 0.8. 
5torl fnti anlai-y and ururie xvll 
Ilepnnci on quail rUotlona and 
cxperlniiie. 

Conditions of survice; n«- 
nefits include six leavn, vaca- 
tion tua vo. long laave with 
pay, *un«r*nnuatIon t Uni- 
versity |4%. appointee 394), 
nieillL'a] borients. adncation 
allowance for children and 
n mini no aliowanco for eltusc 

arisen.. ^PS unS M»«ry I* 

HKS 1 3n, 040 or above, and 
for appointee* an overaeaa 
term*, pauaqe benefits Tor 
themselves end iholr danan- 
rianta ua welt. 

. Appllrutlun Procmiuro : Ap- 
nircaiioiia should bo nindii out 
In dupllintn, ulvlmt full pur- 
(Iculnr*. nxuorieiico ml the 
names and adrtruaaos of 3 
person* to whom reference 
1,0 muilo. and sent 
toneUiar wlih copies of crv- 
tirtcnrB*/dlploniau'tDBtinin- 
P' . recent publlcetlona 

iS,’!® Porarannol Section, The 
Oiinoso University of Hour, 
Konu. Shatin, N.T.. Hona 
Kuna ns early an poaelble and 
?Sii“ l £f * h “M DoL-ember 31. 
1984. Please iruato rriteremo 
number 71/309/2/84 and mark 
Xtecrultment 1 on rover. HI 


National University of 
Lesotho 

Department of African De- 
velopment 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 

ffSrtasa ^ r o r & 0 ?v°- v n o, ss: 

cause an unanticipated vacan- 
cy occurred!. Applicants muSj 
poo<i Interdisciplinary 
2£ a £S m R backoround In the 

fuWoy. 

jvrtjJ.? C i ,B - nc ?,*° ovornnlflnt and 


arae (or Ita squlvafontl.* For 

SF p &!SEP1GL a * a«"«S? hivSie: 

m&JnwriNi' 

in and pubtli 

I y . Journala.' thoualT 


ce i at un 

r»n. Bnfl ad min la 
■ce_ and reset 


,« on” ATrfoS 


£-” utur «' r MB. 844 ■ 






fpjiv ’ ° S W ? a % oV o Vt™| Q n‘ 

rtei^L2 ,p#n,nnu, l , ' Dn ror tile 


nP.£L^_i^ r _ B ,9ryicB. 15% j" 


is: 


« .. A ig aSJ.'B: ,l g n l M« 1 't61; 

.wW 

H? byM 

November 1884, to “ho Admt 

Appucante In the Uti 
"HouldaomTan additional ennv 


Aa»i^laHon Cre Xr 1 ' general. 




University of Stirling 
ANDSOCIOLOGY ; 

fr 

ta»roat in jn,n riad -atfdtT fo- ’ 

£X c vreyfan^o^ n ^ 1 
PofiH r c^8^"d? B f 8 Va?&s^ ! 

na social and pitblu policy. • 

^l^liNf^acgis: •]: ; 
"A ST ^ :; 

It! 5!. m 5 8 of tHrea rarer o as, IV 


The University of 
: v Aston 

• .Birmi,nghtirp; . ( 

. Management' Centre i' 

. lectureship 

IN MARKETING 

-s£SbS^S!j^S 

idBissurirax' 

. eontipmnu 

• annum (under rnviewl. *i B 

" 1' i ' ! '■ 




The University of 
The South Pacific 

LECTURER 

INADMINSTRATIVE 

STUDIES 

(P<i<il 84/1 20) 
Application* Urn invited for 
the above position from pur- 
sdivi with a vtoml degree in 
udmlnistrHtlon, munauament 
or refuted fluid, and some 
teaching experience, to teach 
a mineral Introductory course 
In adinlnlstrutlnn and more 
specialised enurans in public 
nr business administration. 

Salaries wilt he in accord- 
ance with qunilficatlonB and 
experience In the Lecturer 
scale I FS 11.392 - 15.743). 

tu addition, the University 

f irovldox gratuity amounting 
u 13% of the basic salary, 
appointment allowance and. 
niibjecr to the University's 
currant housing policy, partly 
furnished accommodation at 
rental or of salary. The 

University will pnyan alio- 
wetice in lieu nr superannua- 
tion or 10% of standard sal- 
ary. in some cases this allo- 
wance may he paid directly to 
the appointee 'a existing su- 
perannuation scheme, subject 
(□derision on acceptability 
ortho scheme by the Commis- 
sioner or Inland Revenue. The 
appointment will bo ror a 
contract period of 3 years and 
nmy bo reriewntile by mutual 
nareenient. 

Candidates should send 
three copins or their curricu- 
lum vitee, quoting post refer- 
ence number (84/1201, with 
rult pursonal particulars, 
names end addresses of three 
rolBrPBB and date of availabil- 
ity. lo the Registrar, Unl- 
veralcy of tho South Pacific, 
P.O. Box 1168, Suva, FIJI, to 
reach him no Inter than 3 
December 1984. Further par- 
ticulars aro available on ro- 
quest rrom the Registrar or 
the University, or rrom the 
Secretary aeneral. Associa- 
tion or Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (Appts). 36 Gordon 
Square. London WC1H OPF, 
to whom candidates In the UK 
should also send an additional 

(3£ii3? f thoIr 


University of 
Survey 

Department or Llngulatlc and 
International Studies 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE 
AND SOVIET 
AREA STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
full-time Lec- 
IIm’a p in Ruaslen Language 
and Area Studies. Tha auc- 
CM1 reivTlcaiic will have a 
Good honours dooroe In Rub- 
•‘V “nd wlll be ojpactad to 
i’P* 11 language daseea 
SJfinwMH course* on tho 
StM/Sr? Unlo n f CC,n0my of th «* 


?u o c»,ir n,o3,at ^ P “PM 

appoint menl . M n « a 

£7 S 1 B 9o" *l!l ?8 J" t,,D r *'«0 D 
(unde? rovlovv!. 2 acrord^nn'Vo 

“{{“^‘•■•iFlcatlona und experl- 

ten. n “ ln rr tC rSSS? Q r* 

ourrlculiun vltaa - ■ • 



University of 
Wales 

Saint David’s 
University College 
Lampeter 

lectureship 
IN WELSH 

ES&SPiS® 
SS?" 1 "*'/' 




iSSlp^i 






• V* " *»*«•-- 

b Lampeter, 

.—U.tS. whom 


Novnmbo^ 


! University of 
Oxford;, 


1 1* / tW 


engineering 

anmlm iurdec revieW). 
lfeL\iP®S9otb*p isaTby 


University of 
Surrey 

Department nf Psychology 

LECTURER 
IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications aro invited for 
this post rrom well qualified 
cundtdeie* from any branch of 
Clinical psychology. However, 
candidates with teaching, re- 
anarch and supervisory experi- 
ence in adult and/or child 
dlsordors ora particularly en- 
couraged to apply. All candi- 
date* should be eligible ror 
momborshln or the Clinical 
Division of the British Payclto- 
lonlcul Society. The noraon 
appointed will contribute sub- 
stantially to thn University of 
Surrey/South West Themes 
It onion M.Sc. Course In Cli- 
nical Psychology ax well as to 
other postgraduate mid under- 
graduate courses. 

r7 S >“& ry rt, ° rnilfl0 

£7,190 - 14,129 per annum 
(under review), according to 
age, qualifications and experl- 

USfi iion« 1 . ,ial,on Unaer 

Further particulars are 
available Tram thn Academic 
Registrar ( AAt. University of 

Applications from men and 
woman. In tha form of a 
curriculum vitae, including 
the nomas and addresses o? 
^ r ^S,r oferees ' ■ h ,ould be sent 
to the same address by 30 
Novembor I9H4 quoting the 
advertlaeniant roference. In- 
formal enquiries about the 

5??E. m R. v be matl0 to the Head 
or the Department of Paychol- 

&«r‘° ST' 8a?- cffli 


University of Glasgow 

Dopurtmont or Civil 
Engineering 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
(CIVIL/STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEER) 

. ApnhMtlona are Invited 
quaUtied structural or 
civil eiigiiieera for a Lectura. 
ship In civil Bnglnaorlno. The 
m.rn dutm. or the appointee 
will us to shard In toachina 
structural steelwork design to 
“iudents. and 
locontrlbute to other touching 
?,?» activities within 

Kin. 25P l Pl ff ant - TflB llu:u <n- 
1 «. b ? encoui'aged to 

*lo na* 0 pr ac t?ce S . wUh prorc “- 
Salary will be on the Lec- 
SfiT r «8« Srnl °' £7. 190 to 
muiUljr por 5” nu '" (under 
rwlawi according to aae 
qualifications and experience. 

rw.f ’i Paniculara may be 
obtained rrom tite Academic 
Ppraonnei Officer. University 
2j- Oleagow. aieonow a 1 S 
BQQ. to whom applications tB 

SSSSLPJ^ thB «n" 
iiioiiidbS 
NSSSnbff, °&4 botoro a2nd 

5837/lV ,y P,0,,BD Ouote Hof. 

..(M'armnl nnqulrie* nbout 
!te post may bo addressed to 
Profeasor A. Cuull, Civil 

s;:&? D -w u “»>; 


Un o v a»' 

Exeter Collego 
„ SENIOR 

for Is to study ..VJj'ftl 1 * 

larshlp whl'bc detemi S(tl0 ' 
the Calleno in ‘SfPfow* l» 

Scholar 'srinancla I '¥i * ^ 

□ nces. but mSy 

CMOS, cover ell CoK opftal « 

Unlvorslty fees and nSS*.^ 

malntonnnco nront ■/ > rS k,ai * 
rent LEA level . 1 th » «W. 

bo7h h m^ h ^ r ^'P'»°Pe n to 

s%ss 

Scho h l^h1p n ror r0 19 l S3 A “J 


The University of 
Melbourne 

LECTURESHIP 
(LIMITED TENURE) 
IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

.h,7fSS!aw s ra | g 

ofrorad for a period or up la 
ftr® y *?E»aV BOn,n,Bn ‘ :, "B on HI 

Juno IBflS, or u booh 11 
possible thereafter. 

o AppUcam.^.houjd hold * 
Ph.D. In Psychology or Educa- 
Psychology with 
teaching exporionc* and re- 
search Interests In Child and/ 
or adolescent development. 
The appointee will be re- 
quired to teach In the educa- 
tional psychology program* 
ror the Diploma In Education, 
and Tar Bachelor's and Mas- 
ter a degrees. Research super- 
vision of graduate student* 
will also be required. 


Academic enquiries con- 
cerning the position should be 
addreesed to Prarossor K.B. 
Start, Tel: (03i 341 6302. 

, Further printed informa- 
tion regarding details of ap- 
pIlLutlon procedure and eondl- 
tluna of appointment I* avnU- 


?y ff L? r Xl C b 0dBm,0J 

rrom r tlt« 3 Becreie ry ' ‘oenerff. 
Aeaoulatloii or Common- 
vvanlth Unlvorsltle* (Apntel. 

wcPhopf. 8t,uan *' Lomlon 


lourrieV ' Pe rk villa, 
■52. Australia.^ 


ion Square. London 

ift&s&m.ttkjr h? 


Personal 


*-?ANB to ■alaribo women 
aSSLitj 0 qcantod same day. 

Si Uf ° I ffiPTYHI w* °m 


fOndon ” WlA 4RT. Ph|^ 
>1-491 8934 or 498 8416 LOOO 


Fellowships 


Magdalen College 

elect\ Collego proposes to 

VISITING FELLOW 
OR FELLOWS 


c B e b iS.n f S r oSS lr ye^r , ; ,o/ - S ’ 

;hjd |n lend e If ‘ Vo^o^' 

1 ,n yffboo, aoholar, either from 

Krnonnm ar .^ Qm «• vSSS 
: hln Pu»U ^ SS?°o r iy U „ n, iruA? 

j|S. me CTe^ ““ B n « 

tton ll 5^" r . t5D i al1 ' and Bppiioa- 

BBSHk 




receipt' of 
January: 


Us re ," ~o5c 

ASMS 


St Catharine’s College 
Cambridge 

VISITING SCHOLARS 

jak n^u jOKi- 

ifipiS! 

*3rHE 

be Blvenft, »»i«T - 

*6fe 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department or Physic* 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post froff i e x- 

sa-asuiX'Siis vx» 
Bssars-' ai&h. ks 3 

concerned with the therroai 

EEfJ'TJJ •i.gflif g'g ; 

temperatures in sprooranu"® 
of many Ingredients from tun 
da mental physics to IndustrWi 
co-operauan and sppll« 
Mans. The appolntinent « 
avellnblo from 1 January 

(pr later by arrangement)! ror* 
fixed term of up to 8 years ana 
B months. 

Salary within Uib IA e***™* 
far Research end Analogous 
Staff (£7,190 - 4C1 J.* 1 ** 

(under review) “cording w 
SHo, qualifications and oxpen 
enee. 

'■SSSKSSflfi*: 

Application , forms ■!? 
fur char p articular* may 
obtained. from tha 
The University of Ifjjf"' 

iKMiasiT" N 


PLEASE MENTIpN 

THE J.H.E.S. 

• WHBNRKPLVmaTO 
; ADVERTISEMENTS 


HIGHER eDt)CATldN ' 26. 10M 


fellowships continued 

Queen Mary College 
University of London 

Application* are invited for C 


University of 
I^eiceater 

School of Education 


‘ RESEARCH 

fellowship 

,v, 0 Health naaeurch 

Sinhy condtteted commuiUiy 
K’.K iurverya of households 
EfV'irtaS of London "hd t] >“ 
Eatiaw will be required to 
[Siwi existing survey dntn 
SifiiaivIdualB and O.P.C.S. 
!£jr arm canaue statistics. 
»ow will elso bo ox- 
Srtd to participate in other 
KwhIm of the Group within 
E? mw Health end Health 

^"Research Centre. 

Aopllrants should hnve 
koSwlsdBB end experience of 
SKitlcs* computing proco- 
dSiwpecialiy for use with 
S33 survey date. A back- 
JSSd In medical geography 
SnSalUl service research Is 
doiimblo. 

Appointment from 1 Janu- 
la months at n salary In 
ra* range (under review) 
£7,190 - £8.S30 p.e. plus 
IJIlBA London Allowance. 

Further detail* available 
fn^ Dr- Sarsh Curtin 10 1 -980 
Sill Ext- 3620). Applications 
tv biter, enclosing c.v. end 
Mmu or B Academic ref ere as, 

S^fL?. n . d S°3"2fI 1 ' lNS 'H b J 

SL Hugh’s College 
Oxford 

Invite* applications for the 

MARTINENGO 
CE8ARESC0 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

tenable for two years rrom 
lit October 1089, In Italian 
Unauma, Literature or His- 
ten, with the currant stipend 
of £4,060 resident ar £4.880 
aon-reeldent. 

Further particulars may bo 
otaliJned Irom the Tutor (or 
dredustoe, St. Hugh's Col- 
tW. Oxford 0X8 6LE, who 
■kould receive applications by 
86th Novembor 1984. 


Polytechnics 


Cant re ror Evaluation and De- 
velopment in Teuchor Educa- 
tion 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

Appl lent Ions are invited far 
ilia post or Senior Rasonrcti 
Follow In tho ehavo DES 


Important appointment In re- 
lation to national develop- 
ments in teachar education 
wltl. particular reference to 
the IT-1N9ET programme. Tho 
successful candidate must be 
capable of acting as a consul- 
tant to n.Ed. end PGCE 
courses and able to develop 
methods for their evaluation 
and assessment. 

Salary will bo at an 
approprietn point In the Grade 
5 range for Research und 
Analanoua atari, £13,913 - 
£16.923 (under review). 

Further particulars and on 
application form may be 
obtained from Dr. Petrlde 
Ashton. School of Education. 
University of Leicester, 21 
University Road, Leicester, to 
whom applications must be 
made no later than Monday, 
November 26th, 1984. 

(53220) H2 


St Catharine’s College 
Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Oavemlna Body of St 
Catharine's College invites 
applications Tram man or 
women (or election to three 
Research Fellowships tenable 
without restriction a* to aub- 
Joct from 1st October I 989 far 
three years. Candidate* must 
be uvaduBio* of * university 
and junior thirty years of ago 
an 1st October 1984. The 


an 1st October 
closing data for a 
flth Novembor, I 


xlicatlons I* 
R4. 


Further particulars are 
available from Dr. C.E. 
Derail. Secretary for the Re- 
search Pailnwanlp Competi- 
tion. (34097) (ta 



Queen Margaret College 

EDINBURGH 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 

The Governors Invito applications for the sppolntmont of 
Principal which will fall vacant In September 19B5 on tho 
retirement of MIgb C. L, Morgan. MEd. 

Candidates should hold high academic qualifications and 
have managerial and administrative experience at a 
Mnior level in higher education. 

Salary: £22,443 per annum {reviewed annually). 

Quean Margaret College Is a Scottish Central Institution 
*nd offers Degree (CNAA) and Diploma Courses In Home 
Economics, Dietetics, Hotel, Catering and Institutional 
Management, Nursing, Health Visiting, Clinical Nursing 
Education, District Nursing, Occupational Therapy, 
Wiyalotherapy, Speech Therapy, Drama, Communication 
studies and Information Studies, 
further details of the post and of the College may be 
obtained from The College Secretary, 36 Clerwood 
m»ca, Edinburgh EH12 8TS {Tel: 031-339 8111 Ex. 264). 
ftis closing date for applications is 30th November 1984. 



FACULTY OF ART AND DESIGN 
.DEPARTMENT OF FINE ART 

Head of Department 

eiG.098- €17,877 

^Vacancy arises through the decision of the former 
■ rjW* Qwyther Irwin, lo become a Principal Lecturer in 
Ip concentrate on the development of hie 



jujhef, details end application forma front the 
JJfaeit.no! Department, Brighton Polytechnic, 
W^poomb, Brighton, BM 2 4AT. Tel: Brighton 

Wfltefelrt 940ft 


LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are invited for the following posts:- 

School of Creative Arts and Design 

LECTURER II IN 
DESIGN ERGONOMICS 

To teach on the BA (Hons) courses in Three Dimensional 
uesian (Industrisl-Furniture-Interior) and to service courses 
in other Schools, 


Salary 


:£ 7,548 -£12.099 


Details from: The Services Officer. Leeds Polytechnic. 
Calvart&y Street, Leeds LSI SHE. Tel: 0532 402365. 

Closing Date: 8 November 1984. PLEASE ENCLOSE SAE. 

LEEDS IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER (1B979) 


Dundee College of Technology 
Department of Molecular 8t Life Sciences 

Lectureship/Senfor Lectureship 
in Mammalian Physiology 

Applicant* for allher poti *hould pousre « good honour* dogroa „nd * higher de- 
gree In mammalian physiology- For the LactureaMp, ins arch and luchlng m- 
perianca would bo an idvinlaga. For tha Senior Lecturuhlp. applicant* ahould 
hew Mamba Bxpnri*nca ol inching up lo honour* I aval and ot conns dovatop- 
nront; luccauM auparvlilon of reioarch would be an advantag*. 

Hi* parion appointed, will be required ro reach on ■ range olcouriaa up 10 honour* 
dagre* fowl and will ba «j> pooled to engaga In research and oonirlbule lo courao 
davolopmont and admlnlatiailon. In addition, tha aertior lacturar will ba required lo 
auporvlia postgraduate retaarrh. lead lha davslopmant ol the aubjaci and maku a 
major conulburlon i 0 dapartmantal admlnbitatlon. 

Salary acalaa: Lacturar CB68S-C12777 (bar)-£l3718. 

Senior Lacturar — £12777-114184 (bar)-nfllM. 
wlitt initial pladng depend am upon approved prevlou* axperianoa. Financial ent- 
rance toward* tha coil ol removal expanse* may bo payable. 

Further pirthulira and (ppUcKlon torn* abtikuhl* from tie Ferawmel Offiw. 
Oundaa Col lag* ol Taotmofogy< Bail Street, Dundee, with whom npplloitkin forma 
■hould be lodgad by 9 Novfmbar ISM. 

(17000) 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Dept of Electrical & 
Electronic Engineering 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

import) Ref: ACA538/534A 

ApplicBtkxis are Invited from highly quanHod candktalsa lo assist wUh under- 
graduelo leaching duties- Candidate* with experience in eny Ighl current ere* wjl 
be cartaldered but lha following would be ol particular internet: computer 
engineering (hBrdware'aoltware). Bignal/imago prooesalng, VLSI, leiecom- 
munlcatlana. roboUca, erllffolel Inlelllganca. Computer Sdentlaia wllh • 
commiimeni lo engineering eppitcaUana and recent poaigraduaie aludenia would 
be ol Interest. We would alao be Intertilled in candidate* wilh expadenca In 
eiecbintl power engineering. 

Salary: Lll E7.MB - E 12,088; 9L £11,178- E13.12B (bail - £14.061 
AppIlMtlon forma (lo be relumed by IB November 19B4) ft lurtMr detain 
(ram Ihe Per*ann*l OMlco, The Polytechnic, dUMmegate, Hudctereheld 
HDV 3DH. Pfoaaa aend iaoltcap BAE. 

(17061) 


RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

To develop a 
Computerised 
Transport 
Office 

(Temporary 1 
year post) 

£ 7 , 548 -£ 10,251 

Required to assist existing staff 
In the development of a simul- 
ated office of a transport firm to 
be used by undergraduate and 
postgraduate students of trans- 
port and shipping 
management. 

Data will be provided by exist- 
ing transport firms and the 
office systems will be based 
mainly on applications pack- 
ages (eg spreadsheets) using 
Ihe IBM Personal Computer, 

Suitable candidates are likely 
to be either graduates with 
experience In business sys- 
tems analysis or recent post- 
graduates wUh extensive 
experience In microcomputers 




the transport Industry 
able but not essential. 

Limited teaching duties related 
lo the post will be required. The 
successful candidate will be 
expected to start on 1st Janu- 
ary 1 9B5 or ae soon as possible 
thereafter. 

Application forma and further 
osrtlculars - to be returned by 


obtained from ihe Personnel 
Officer, Plymouth Polytechmc 
Drake Ctrcira, 

BAA. Tel: 0752 

07098} 


Middlesex 
PART-TIME 
LECTURERS 
IN DRAMA 

’ opportunmas ror.BKMri- 
encad Riahar education 
teacher* Interfiled in contrl- 
Dutlnp to degree level atudy of 
Dramatic Literature with 
associated practical work- 
shop*. , 

Most aeulcina are two to 
1 three hoUra it) leno^h over la 
fb 16 week* - paid on *n 
hourly bnal*. 



Please apply for 
endoalno cv and .detalfo ut 
, iPKluiirae,. : ^.EwPfB 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
Preston 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Lanrnalilrn PulVtOLhnlc. 
wlahos tu Appoint u sultnliLy 
qiinltlintl person tn the Hhove 
post ns soon a* tuis-dblo. Tlin 
post is the rrxul t of a proiirem- 
tne t-xpuiislon and represents 
an opportunity lor candidates 
with tho imciinnry track re- 
cord and experience to cuntrl- 
liuto tu thn senior manege- 
mnn> ol tho Sr-nool. 

Thu Polytechnic Is a centre 
for Information Technology in 
thn North West or Enqlnnd and 
coneoquantly the person 
appointed at this tint* will 
work In an environment or 
expraneion and challenfle. 

Starting, salary within the 
range £12.095 to £14,380 
(Bur) £16,467 according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Application form* and 
further particulars are avail- 
able from the Personnel 
orrice, Lancashire 

Polytechnic, Preston PR1 
aTO. Tel: (07 72) 262027 

t uotlna reference number AA/ 
60. 

Closing Date: 9lh Novem- 
ber 19B4. (532161 H5 


Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 
Borough Road, 
London BE 1 OAA 

Deportment or Mathematical 

Sc I once* and Computing 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTING 

Ref: X.24 

Tha Bucceosful applicant 
will probably have a nluhar 
degree In Computer Science, 
or related area with a commit- 
ment to research In either 
Software Engineering or For- 
mal Methods ar Systems De 
elan. He/9 ha will play a ms Jo 
role In the development or the 
Department's now D.Sc- 
itlone.) In Computing Studies. 
Previous teaching experience 
In not essential nnd applicants 
are particularly welcome from 
those with Indus trlol/commer- 
clBt experience. 

Salary: £18.162 - £19.048 
per annum, inclusive of Lon- 
don Allowance. 


Polytechnic of tho 
South Bank 

AMidcinlt I tn-iic tram 
Dr-pur tin,- ill 

EXAMINATIONS 

CLERK 


haltiry un to £8,200 Inc 1 1**1 vo 
K«-f: ADM 31 

pplICQftant are Invited fur 
thn in lit uf Examination-* 
Clerk In ihe Ic-tnt Faculty 
Order of the Engineer Inu end 
Sclents A Te< linolopj Facul- 
ties. Applicnnts will be l-x- 

t mcind to be well qualified und 
lave good a-liatn(atrailve/cLur- 
IcbI efilllfi end an awareness or 
the need fur cnnfldentellty 
and aocurity. These duties 
require a rloso attcntluli to 
detnll end eppllcente must he 
nbto to maintain an orderly 
approach to work at all times. 

Further pntlculars and ap- 

E llcatton forms era available 
y writing to the Staffing 
Oder. Polyiechntc of the 
South (tank. Borough Road. 
London SE1 OAA. 

Closing date: November 16. 
1984. 

The Polytechnic le an Equal ' 
Opportunities Employer. H3 


Awards 


Fellowships 
For Venetian. 
Research 

The trustees or tha 

GLADYS KRIEBLE 
DELMAS 
FOUNDATION 


of New Vork announce that up 
to £10.000 will be mode avail- 
able In 1 9B3/B6 ta scholars of 


Application form and furth- 
er details available by phoning 
8 teff Inn Office. 01-928 B9B9, 
Ext. 8399. 

Closing data: 8th Novambar 
1984. 


The Polytechnic la an Equal 
Opportunities ErapLoyar- 

«S3201, H3 


Great Britain and tha Com- 
n ion wealth for * 

RESEARCH 
IN VENICE 

Tlie areas nf Interest iitvls- 
Bged concern both tha past 
(history, art. archltncture, 
music, law. science, litera- 
ture, language) and rha Pre- 
sent (poll tics, conversation, 
environment! of Venice and 
the territories once subject to 
It. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained (ram the Secrete ry to 
the Foundai Ion's advisory 
commit toe, Professor M.E. 
Mallatt. Department or His- 
tory, University of Warwick. 
Coventry CV* lAL. to whom 
eventual applications ahould 
be sent be (ora 21 January 
1983.(53204) H20 



Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


Lothian Raglonal Council 

NAPIER CuLLEQE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURER A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS/MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Salary on Soala: £B68B-£12777 (bar) £13718 
Required In Ihe Department of Management. 

Applicants ahould ba ab(e to take rasponelbillty for ihe teaching and 
development of this subject area on a wide range of couraes ai post- 
graduate, degree end diploma level. 

Applicants ahould possess a degree or equivalent qualification end . 
have experience In the development and Implementation of ' 
compuier-baaod Information systems. Teaching experience whilst 
nol essential would be an advantage. 

LECTURER A IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

Safary on Boole: £fl88B-£12777 (bar) £13710 

Required In the Department of Photography lo teach on the new BA 

Degree Course In Photographluc Siudles aa well as on existing 

courses. 

Applicants ahould have an Honours Degree or equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification and extensive professional experience. 
Application forme and further particular* from: 

Admlnlatretlve Office (Personnel), Napier College of Commerce and 
Technology, Collnton Road, Edinburgh EH10 5DT. Tel: 031-447 7070. 


Edinburgh EH103C 


.Tel: 031-447 7070. 

' 17089 


Colleges of Further Education 










) IfT&P 


Colleges of Further Education 

continued 


I PRINCIPAL, PITMAN SCHOOL I 
OF ENGLISH I 

Br ? !l"' lled tor lhB P° s ' 01 ***** or ihe Puman School of 
'J* “Wcted !o play a loading role ,n lha promoiron end 
dave'Qjvnan of Ihls largo, wail aslabilshsd and Iniamatfonaliy recognised 
W " C ? Bl la ! M » Kn5Jb ' B lo of Pitman Canlral 

Collage which atso includes a School of Business and Sacral anal Educalion 
and a Department of Extension Sludles. Those responsibilities mcfudo 
academic leadership, management and administration, sales and 
promotion, and financial profitability of the School 

Applicants should have a distinguished record in TEFLMppiiod Linguistics 
■ p0C,BI l "!® rBSt ln fmwvative course design and methodology. 
Candidates ahourd have substantial experience and proven adminlslralire- 
aru] organising abJffly 

Generous salary is negotiable depending on experience and qualjllcabona. 

pOS ' Hon - “^Wons of amploymenl and 
£ » ^ and mutM Wfcatlon may be obtained 
from Mb R Skinner, Person nei Officar. PITMAN CENTRAL COLLEGE 154 

Soulhampton Row. London. WC IB 5 AX. tel: 01-817 4481 . 

1 1 7087 1 


South West London 
College 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

<Re~aUverilaametin 
Required for January 1983. 
Principal Lecturer - Director 
nLil'iJ! fndugtrliil Relation* 
Dl via Ion. Fhe siicroaarul appli- 

5::;.«Kr. , n d bo „in‘s. r ?s; l j, , ,2i 

Salary arnie: Principal Lee. 
timer - £13.095 - £14,580 
<borl £16. 46^. Plus £98 I In- 
ner' London Allowance. 

...-JBE 1 ”*, af application and 
fWlJiM details from Deputy 
Admin larraitve Officer, Sonifi 


MB *71 iW 

PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 


“.’ffL.iwx- 1 i s: I advertisements 


iwinbto wlthfri'U days': Ap- 
plications received In ra- 
bpodh lo the earlier adver- 
w in, a nloinailcal Iv be 
considered. <RkI . t. ass>. 

la an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer/! 359 lTi HT 


B westhill college 

Selly Oak, Blrminghani B 29 ALL 
Principal: Alan G. Bamford, J.P., M.Ed., M.A., 
j F.R.S.A. 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

(Special Education) 

Applications arc invited Tor appointment as Lecturer Il/Scnior 
Lcciurcr in Special Education. The person appointed will have 
recent successful leaching experience with children who have 
Special Educational Needs and are of primary age. This 
experience may be in cither Special School, Mainstream or the 
Peripatetic service. A wide background of experience would be 
an advantage. 

The initial lecturing contribution will be within the present B.Ed. 
(Mental Handicap) and Diploma in Special Educalion (Mental 
Handicap). A new initial training course leading to a B.Ed. is 
presently being validated and it will encompass a wide range of 
Special Educational Needs. Contributions will also be sought on 
in-sc rvice work. The main area of curricula interest will be the 
basic skills of numeracy, literacy and language, but an ability to 
address a wider range of topics will be required. 

Further qualifications within Special Education and an interest in 
research will also be sought. 

It is hoped to make an appointment with effect from 1st January 
1985. or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Applications should be made as soon as possible to (he Principal 
front whom farther Information about the post and the form of 
application may be obtained. 

Salary will be on the Lecturer II or Senior Lecturer scale on the 
Burnham FE Report according to experience and qualifications. 
Closing date for applications: 9lh November 1984. Provisional 
date for interviews: 6th December 1984. 

- t 17039) 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 

tho American International College of London 

Position: Deputy to 
the President 

S^SSSSSSS* 4 ® 

The Deputy to the President works ofosoty with the Praswam in 
development ot resources to support ^ ColteL'a 


WESTHILL COLLEGE 

Selly Oak, Birmingham B29 6LL 

Principal: Alan Q. Bamford, 
J-P-,M.Ed.,M.A., F.R.S.A. 


LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION 


button In human devVto^ 

n ad ? i, i5? n ,hire w,| r 

aglwljduoeBon studies and to Ihe supervision ol teSng 

9 " M " ram im jmu “v 

A nnllnallnn. _l u ■ 



“SStattP rasponabJIty loroMrsish, 0 t Mrae 

'S® SSs£Sti!“ P '“ ,dM - *• -i- f •• 

Stiff*? 1 Applicants iwiat have broad adminialrativn exoBrten« 

* ,B0 ^ cala thaVppSc^ 

. and fwlU-£!2 ^ 8ducaNon ln a 

Position avalfabie Immediately. “ 

r , ’ Salary la compeiltlve for Iho position. 

: wltea - namea end address of three 

• Collage, Oueena Horf/Riehmohd. Surtray TWlo efpl SSSfani ^ 

L - — '• ’ v 117922) . ■, 


WestLondoii Ihatltute 

Lj. ' of Higher Education 

. “""iSJSwioh ^sciaJ&S 1 ** 1 

REMINDER l a«8plwre n 

COPY FOR PHYSIOLOGY 

/ CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS ; a^MIgSSL 

• IN lecture “ Physiology tt» 

THE 

THES 

SHOULD ARRIVE 

NOT LATER THAN jjBIS 

10AM MONDAY . isai”*"® datB ‘ 5 November 

. nSSSSSSw . , v 


.^ U rl."cl“^qS.,t.«on n . ham FE Rep ° rt — 

Closing date for applications: 16th November, 1984 . 

(17063) 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


BOURNEMOUTH AND POOL COLLEGE 
OF ART AND DESIGN 

DEPARTMENT OF CO-ORDINATED STUDIES 

PART-TIME LECTURER (12 hours par weak) 
BASIC DESIGN -FOUNDATION/GAD 

Applications are Invited to teach Baslo Design to Foundation 

2io Q 2? f8 i A lL and Dealfln students, with particular 
reference to Graphic Design In the latter part of the course. 

Application forma and detailed Job specification from:- 

Senlor Administrative Officer 

wSESSZ . M P00l ‘ °'. Art ,nd De,l »" 

Poole, Dorset BH12 5HH 



an , d Poole CqI, 0 0 0 of Art and Design ^ 

. OffWallhdown Road) Pools, Donat BH12 5HH 1 
.Principal; A J. Marahaii . 

Part-time lecturers: Adveitisins and Editorial 
Photography - ■ v T| . 

Applicationa are invlted lor part-time, lecturer appolntmenta 
. of frpm one to threa deys per week on the B/TEC HlaKar' 
Natl opal Diploma In Photography, Film end Television. ' V’ 

Artrt ill . . . -.Ji • 


S“eCenV°T" em WUh W SudU. 0 SrS 


y ^loslng date for adpllcetiohs: November 9th 1984; •' '•* 

Per hour, plus travelling Expanses. ' . 

-i ' ,,|A ** •- j , : i706». 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Administration 

=a ^^^OFSHEFFIEff S ^ 

CHIEF EDUCATION 
OFFICER 

Salary up to £28,116 
(under review) 

Tha present Chief Education Officer, Michael Hnm an n i 
from his post at Ihe end of April noxi yoa . The CHv &rT" r0 
invlre applications from potential successors. nWl 

to show evidence of high qualiliea of laadereWn^® B ’ ,pac, « l 
ability in a broad field of educational edmmisfrartin rt ) an >9enal 
Sheffield is a leading urban education authority S8ni0r 81,6,1 

Innovation and effectiveness in all forms^ ^educadSn B wih^ n tar 
community involvements In that process. It w.ll S 
with the energy and commitment to keep up lhS, 0 5Lm 
Authority wh.cl, ia committed to maimainlng^ adlcaS"! in r ,n 

experienced and qualified appflcants regardless^ haidicip^ 


1^ ^ COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE 

iBi Chief Education Officer 

The Commonwealth Institute, the educational and cultural 
centre workmg on behalf of the 49 countries of the Com- 
monweal h, wishes to appoint a new Chief Education Officer 
on the retirement of Mr John Callander. 

This is a key post and the person appointed will be respons- 
ble for maintaining an education programme lo meet the 
needs of over 100,000 children who regularly visit tha 
Institute and of 140,000 who are reached through extramural 
programmes with local authorities. Tha service is raepons- 
ible for a substantial adult education programme, Inter- 
nauonai conferences and a growing range of publications, 
me institute is looking for a successful educator with 
overseas experience, major interest in International issues 
and in multicultural education. They should have imagination 
and administrate 8 ability and be able to work harmoniously 
with colleagues and all of those who make extensive use of 
the Institute and-its services. 

The post is a permanent appointment and is superannuated. 
/Jo 3 ? 80la?v is wlthin the ran 0® of £14,195 to 
r ur1har dB,ai,s Bnd application form can bs 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, Common weal Ih 
Institute. Kensington High Street, London W8 6NQ. All 
applications should be received as soon as possible and not 
later than November 18, 1984. 

The Institute Is an equal opportunity employer. 


SAINT DAVID'S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LAMPETER 
University of Wales 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


A PP M ? Uotl . a aralnvuerf from 

AuSILm n %! ■^Intavsllon or a highet dagroe) tor the post ol Admlntawilve 
Admlnistifliwe Assistant will be responslWs lo 
■IS ■S5SL3*® . *■ Oja duties will include admissions (underQrsduMe 
n? ninjiu!^ r8 ? U . 81 ^' B8n *: |n S Ol Faculty Boards and Commltlm compllsbon 
?.- aiu r? r >l "tBtwtjca and records. A working knowledge of Welsh would b* 
ceairaota, aa would aoma experience In lha use ol computing taehnlqu« 

which will commence from 1 at January 1985 ores soon Si 

la mn i Pn B HiK ,8r f' 1 1 be on ,ha 808,8 w ,o r administrates alafl (currently 
Eo,3iO-£n,Q15 p-s. (under review). 

Dkawkrl ffiSSfr/y •* obtained from the Reglitrar and Seerslaiw Saint 
C , olU> 0 R Umpater. Dyfeil SA4B 7ED. to whom appllcsltoM 
f°B 8 th«r with a curriculum vitae by Monday. 12th 
three rels"™]! 84, Candi(,alBa shou,d 8,8 o 0ive (he nemes and addiwa** °l 
- 170M 


(REGISTRY) 

rom graduaias (preferably 


with some experie nce of 



rjElftlESHlGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.10.84 

administration continued 


^ SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF TEXTILES 

^ Academic Registrar 

Applications are invItBd for the above post in the 
central administration of the College. The applicant 
jhould be a graduate or professionally qualified, 
preferably with educational administrative experience. 
Duties will be mainly involved with student registration 
and examinations and servicing of academic 
committees. The person appointed will be directly 
responsible to the College Secretary- 
Salary scale N.J.I.C. (under review) £8.430-£9,363. 
Application forms and further particulars obtainable 
from The Secretary Eh Treasurer, Scottish College of 
Textiles, Galashiels TD1 3HF. Telephone 0896-3351 , 
Closing date for receipt of completed application 
forms, fourteen days following the date of this 
advertisement 


Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY, GUILDFORD, SURREY GU2 5XH 
Department of Educational Studies — Telephone: (0483) 571281 


ADVANCED DIPLOMA/MSc IN 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 
—A part-time course open 
to dl who teach or administer 
In education, the professions 
orlndusuy. 

— Wednesdays 2-9pm. 

— Commencing October 1 90S 
-AboivallaWe full-time for 
one year for overseas 

rodents 


POSTGRADUATE CERTIFICATE 
IN THE EDUCATION OF ADULTS 

— A university course for all who 
teach or intend to teach In 
education, (further, adult, 
higher) the professions, industry 
or youth work. 

— I year full time or 

— 2 years part-time 

— Both commencing October 
1905. 


Further details and application forms available from: 
The Academic Registrar (PGA), University of Surrey 
quoting reference: THES/ 1 


Announcements 


HONGKONG EDUCATIONAL FAIR 

ThB2nd International Education Fair will ho held at the City 
Hall between March 10-12. 1985 in Hongkong. The 
comments we have received from participants of the lest Fair 
showed that it was on extromoly popular event. We cun 
assure you the 1985 Fair will be ovnn more successful. 

STUDY IN BRITAIN TV PROGRAM 

£April 19BB we shall bring a loam of TV film crews to 
wtaln to make a series of programmes about the variety of 
educational opportunities available for Hongkong students 
jpa Ihm will appear on the vary popular programme " Good 
Morning Hongkong". 

PJeaae write for more details if you are intorosied In any of 
ina above events. 

fchool & College Services 

1625 Star House, Salisbury Road 

fawtoon Hongkong 

Tal: 3-680093 Telex: 54482 POWEL 


^search & Student ships 

"TOTTENHAM 
COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

■ High Road, London N164RU 
Telephone: 01 802 3111 

J. R. Perry Williams, MS& PhD. C.Biol. FIB.ol- FRES. 

wqmrad immediately: 

Research Assistant 

WJCroe ectmnlrtfi It veer nnnnintmentl 


♦ 


Ml. i Wl 1 rwoiowe* . 

Microelectronics (1 year appointment) 

^plications are invited tram recently graduated electronics 
“ngmesrs to work on a 1-yesr full-time project studying 
“"tested applications of microprocessors in engineering. 
">* appointment is subject to N.J.C. Conditions of Service 
fw Is on Burnham Lecturer Grade 1 salary scale. ■ 
^YOsttUrer Grade 1 ): Within the range £8,897 - 
Mhfck5f rBnmirn 'noJmtva of London Weighting. (Starting 
aSiliu b0V * lh ® ,n,n lmum may be paid according to 


forma (dr these posts available from the Vice 

i,w 


humanity^ • 1 1 *1 

• : . • Haringey Is an equal opportunity employer. Wa 
= .'W^wneyour a^icaUon virfitehwill.be ' 
wnsldefed on merit, irrespective of raica, marital 
any dteablli^ you may h8N0;. 


w 

DORSE T DEPARTMENT OF 

1 N^TlTt itc CATERING AND 
OF HIGHER HOTEL MAN AGEMENT 

EDUCATION 

F RESEARCH assistant 

ror a MAFF funded project concerned with the acceptance of 
novel foods by tha catering Industry. Graduate or equivalent in 
Hotel/Catering or related discipline. The successful candidate 
will be expected to register for a higher degree. 

Salary: £5264 - £6570 

The contract will be tor up to a three year period. Some paid 
teaching also possibility for suitable person. 

Further details and application form can be obtained 
from: The Director, (Ref: THES/10), Dorset Institute 
of Higher Education, Walllsdown Road, Poole, BH12 5BB. 
Tel: (0202) 524111 ext. 240. 

Closing date: Friday 16 November 1984. 

-- 1170761 


DIRECTOR 

CONSERVATIVE 

RESEARCH 

DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for lha post of 
Director of tha Conservative Research 
Department (shortly falling vacant 
whan tha present Director becomes 
Special Adviser to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer). 

The Department, which was founded 
in 1628 , provides political and 
secretariat sendees to the Leadership 
and Organisation of the Conservative 
Party and to the Parliamentary Party. 
Applicants must bo committed to tho 
ideals of the Party. Relevant exper- 
ience may have been obtained In 
business, [oumafiam, university work 
or Bib public service. Salary and terms 
will be by negotiation. 

Applications with o.v. should be 
addressed to: The Chairman 
(D/CRD), Conservative Central 
Office, 32 8m!th Square, London 
SW1. 

(170871 


The University College 
of WaleB 
Abberystwyth 

Unpartment of BloahamlBtry 
und Anrlaultural 
niorhnmiatry 


POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Application!! are invited for 
an SERC (Blatochnolony 
IJIraccuratoj/Uni lover Re- 

nnm-cli ( Col worth Laboratory] 
funded, rlirea-ynor rollubora- 
ilvo [irojpil . 

,.,,-Uriints h lion Id bo Dfo- 
chomliitn. praferably wllli 
espurlanra In microbial 
metabolism and with a knowl- 
ecJan and oxporlenco of Qua- 
liquid chroniatogruptilc teoh- 
nlquoaond mass-spactral anal 
yatB. Tim appolntmant will bo 
made oil a fixed torn! basis up 
to a maximum of threa years' 
duration. Salary an Range 1A 
for Research and Analogous 
Btnrf starting at up to £8.530 
per annum (under review). 

Applications, with curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
nd drosses of two academic 
referees should be sent as 
soon as pose I ble to the Staff- 
ing orricer. The Unlvoretly 
College of Wales . Old College, 
King Street, Aberystwyth. 
SY23 BAX from whom further 
particulars may ba obtained 
I Tot 0970 3177. Ext 20T). 
Telephona enquiries may also 
be made direct to Dr P W 
Trudglll (Tel 0970 3111. ext 
5100). Closing date for 
applications: _ .Trlday, S3 
November 1984. 153234) H1 1 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Statistic and 
Dlvialon or Economics 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

The Statistical OMce of the 
irooean Cammuoltles 

„ _ t in 

rovomunt and AnilwlA 

the ocQc/orntc 
The work or 
Ihls study will be to snol: 
how price chenges esn 
' Inferred from uip for 
trade data thot thr cfommLmltY 
recelvea, and to develop 

. methods thak can be applied to 

. large scale index production 
In thle connection there Is a 

G£SKS. r %r‘ YrrsSSWvK 

review). 

A trained etetlsttcian (at 
. least to MSc level! with some 
knowledge of trade economics 
would be Ihe Idesl candidate. 

n a^ pll 5? u s;s- 

tbbsjStT?.!? " ■ 


University of 
London 

School Examinations Board 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

The School Exainlnetlonn 
Board, which conducts thn 
CCE examination far the Uni- 
versity of London, wishes to 
appoint a Re march Officer for 
n fixed-term of two years. 

Aa the duties of this post 
will include assistance with 
tlie development Of new sta- 
tistical programs, carrying out 
statistical analyses end com- 
puting relevant to examina- 
tions. applicants must have a 
good working knowledge or 
computing and statistics, If 
passible with a professional 

J ustification as well as a good 
agree. 

Applicant! should also liave 
some previous experience In 
education o.g. teaching or 
administration together with 
same ktiowledgo of aseasa- 
ment techniques, educational 
raacerch methods and/or cur- 
riculum development. 

The Initial salary, accordlna 
to ago. qualifications anil ex- 
perience will be within the 
scale £6,510 to £11,619 
(under review) plus £1,186 
London Allowance. Six weeks 
holiday plus Public Holidays 
plus 6 further days. 

Further details and an ap- 
plication form are available 
from Miss J. A. Slater, Assis- 
tant Personnel Ofricer. Ste- 

S ’ert House, 59 Russell 
quaro, London WC1D 5DN, 
Tel: 01-636 8000, Ext. 4334. 
Closing date for applications 
16th November I 984. 

(33219) 1111 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury 

Computing Laboratory 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN COMPUTING 

Applications are Invited for 


tha post of Research Fellow In 
the Computing Laboratory to 
work an an SERC runded 


project to provldedooumant 

J reparation end typesetting 
arllltleH for a local area net- 
work. Tha project la based on 
Ihe use of e laser printer and n 
workstation with a lilph-ro- 
■olutatlan graphics dlnphiy. It 
has recently been extended to 
Incorporate Interactive darn 
mant preparation and the In 
tearatlon of graphics and Ini- 
— as with text. Applicants 


Mb • : - ■ . ' ■ t ■ . r ! w J 


computer graphics and expert 
ence with graphics worksta- 
tions or typesetting systems 
would be an advantags- 

The post is for a rixad three 
year term. The appointment 
will be on the scale for ro- 
sea rch fellows £7,lBO to 
£14,125 I salary acales under 
review). R l» JiJcaly that an 

appointment will be made at 
the lower end o t die salary 
scale. 


Application , rorma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Secretary. The Registry, The 
University ofKsnt at Canter- 
bury. Canterbury CT2 7NZ. 
Please quote Ref. A56/84/ 
THES on the onvelope.The 
closing date Tor racelpt of 
completed forms IB Thnradsy, 
13th November 1984. 

(03318) Hit 


University of 
Keele 

Department or Physics 
end 

SERC Dersabury Lsbaratosy 

POSTDOCTORAL . 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invited for 
post funded by an SERC 
grant to Dr. R.J. 
, Professor W. Fuller 
and Dr. J.R. Holllwell for the 
developmant or novel appllca 
tJons of i 

In X-ray . 

biological macromalecutes 
single crystals and crysUllin 
fibres. The post Is avallabl 
for thi 

tnent will be made bit Re- 
search Scale 1*1 salary range 
,425 per oAnupi- 


and.need not rs-qpply. 


Application forma end 1 
further partlflUlara from th* 
Registrar. University of 
keSfe. KsbIb. Stafrordshlre 
STS . SBC, • to tvhgm • they 
should Jie_ returned not later 
■' vNoiembftr 


). ksBle. Stafrordshlre 
SBu, -to tvhgm ■ they 


■'•fr 11 


1 v ’tl'ti 


• | i . % . . rgiuriinu jwl 


University of 
Surrey 

l)•■nllrl■l,f•nt »f rdiiriill«nnl 
hliKlI'm 

Computer AnNl-itml l.i-iirnlnu 

filVilIp 

TWO RESEARCH 
FELLOWS 

Annlli at Ions ere Invili-d n»r 
oun of two full >ll me posts til 
R'.-scarcIi Fellow wlihLn the 
DnpurtniKiil of Educntiunnl 
Studies to work wlihLn the 
Compuiur Asslhu-d l.enriilmi 
Group. 

Experience af Lamputiim 
end n professional involvo- 
ineni/lntcresi Id education lire 
rseenilal. Expeiience In tliu 
use of computers in Educsilun 
aud/or Trulnlnn would be un 
Hitvnntugn. Work will be 
under the dlrortion of Dr. T. 
Hinton, Director of Computer 
Assisted Leant l mi. Further 
particulars are avnllaUIn from 
the Person mil Office by tele- 
phoning Guildford 3 7 12H 1 ex- 
tension 452. 

Tlie appointments will he 
for 2 years in the Drat Instance 
and the salary will bn on tho 
academic related scale for Re- 
search and Analogous Staff in 
the range £6.310 - £11,613 
per annum (under ravlewi at a 


Medical Research 
Council 

Mciltriit^feiirfolfiuy Unit 
GTaflKO^ 

Applications am Invited for 

SHORT-TERM 

NON-CLINICAL 

SCIENTIFIC 

oast In die MHC Mf-dhul 
Soclblniiy Li nil , tenable for S 
years from I January IBB 5 or 
by arrennuiiient . Cimdldatrs 
of Imrnedlalely post- doc tarul 
or squlvulcur status will hr 
preferred. 

The buccewf ul caiidldati' 
will Join h leiiin working on a 
heslth-relainri soi lal survey, 
probably lacuaslua on 3 aur 

( iruupsiatliilDsi.enis. early and 
aler middle nwili and Involv- 
Iran follow Inri-un the aumploai 
Intervals. Mt/sfin will ba ex- 
pDLtad to taka a mulor respon- 
sibility far the design anil 
analysis uf the survey, and 
should therefore have an in- 
terest In developing models of 


tlie social produc lion of health 
and experience of multivariate 
atutlstlcal techniques and lan- 


poln t dependent upon age . 

S ual If (cations and nsperlencn- 
upnranmiellon will be under 


US6 coiidltloiiB. 

Applications In the form of 
a curriculum vitae <3 copies) 
Including ihe names and 
addresses of two referees, 
should be sent to the Parson- 


nltudinal social survey lies Ian. 
Thera win be opportunities 
for the person appointed to 
develop his/her own Interests, 
end publish In pantculur sub- ■ 
atantlve fields covered by the 
survey. 

Remuneration will be at an 
appropriate point on the 
scales for university non-dl- 
nlcal academic staff. 

Further Information can be 
obtained from nr. Sally 


nel Office (J LG). University of obtained from nr. Sally 

Surrey, Guildford. Surrey MacIntyre (Director!. MRC 

GUI 5XH by 16 November Medical Sociology Unit. 2 


1984 quoting reference 328/ 
THES. (53209) HU 

Napier College of 
Commerce and 
Technology 

Lothian Regional Council 
Department of Education 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
PROGRAM DESIGN 
METHODOLOGY 

Required In the Depart- 
ment of Computer Studies In 
tha above major area of Adv- 
anced Information Technolo- 


gy. The work Initially Involves 
the automation of the Jackson 
Structured Program I JSP) da 
sign method using screen In 
put to generate programs. 

Applicants must be willing 
to register ror tho degree of 
M.Ptill or Ph.D with CNAA. 

Applicants should have a 
good knowledge of COBOL, 
be familiar with graphics faci- 
lities and hold a relevant 
honours degree or equivalent. 
A knowledge of JSP would be 
an advantage. 

Tito post will be offered 
Initially for a period of two 
years with the possibility of 
ox tension for e third year. 

Salary on scale £6.264 • 
£8,154 (under review). 

Application rornu anti 
further particulars from the 
AdmLnlmratlvp Officer I Per- 
sonnel). Napier Cdmaa or 
Commerce and Technology, 
Calfnton Road- Edinburgh 
EH 10SDT. 153207) If II 

Medical Research 
Council 

h-redica^ocreiapy unit 

Applicatlonsero invited for 

SHORT-TERM 

NON-CLINICAL 

SCIENTIFIC 

S ost in tha MRC Medical 
analogy unit, Glasgow, ton- 
ablo for a years from 1 Janu- 
ary 19B5 or by arrangement. 
Candidates or Immadlately 
postdoctoral or equivalent 
status will ba preferred (but 
well qualified candidates with 
less than 3 years postgraduate 
research experience may be 
conaldaredi. 

The person appointed will 
work with Dr. Sally MacIntyre 
on a study or social rectors 
associated with adverse peri- 
natal outcome. He/aha will be 
expected to review the litera- 
ture in this field, assist in 
designing tha study, under- 
take much of the fieldwork 
(mainly Interviews with pre- 
gnant women) end Jointly 
analyse Uia data and prepare 
the results far publication. 
Previous fieldwork experi- 
ence end a driving licence are 
highly desirable, as Is know- 
ledge of the field of social 
nbpecta of human reproduc- 
tion. 

Remuneration will be at an 
appropriate paint on the seals 
for university non-cl (nlcsl 
academic staff. 

Further Information mny be 
obtained from Dr. Sally 
MacIntyre (Director). MRC 
Medical Sociology Unit, 2 
Lllybank Gardens, Glasgow 
9 12 . Teh 041-539 8855. Ext. 


« ■«! U-I-Oiin □□ J J . BJU. 

7569 - with whom applies- 
tlona - consisting a/ a full CV 
end the names ol two profes- 
sional referees - should be 


lodged b^Monday. 1 9 Novmp- 

PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to 

advertisements 


Lllybank Gardens, Glasgow 
GIB. ThI: 041-339 8853. Ext. 
7569, With whom applications 
- consisting of n full CV and 
the nomas of 2 professional 
raft! re on . should bo lodged by 
Monday, 19 Novambor- 
(54093) HU 


Chelsea College 
University of London 

The uptake ft usage of Micro- 
computers In Primary Schools 

A SENIOR 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

and a 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

ere required to work on a one 
year project to investigate the 
use of microcomputers In 
selected ILEA primary 
schools. Tha project will be 
based upon a series of ceso 
studies In the schools explor- 
ing the use of technology, the 
Importance of different fea- 
tures af the microcomputer, 
the level of resource anti the 
effects of teacher training. 

The Senior Research Offic- 
er will lie responsible to the 


Director for the day to day 
running of tho project. Appli- 
cants for both posts should 


have good academic qualifica- 
tions, preferably with a higher 
degree In educational roan a rch 
(Tor the senior post), and 
primary school teaching ex- 
perience. 

Tho project Is a cal Inborn - 
tlve one between the Educa- 
tional Computing Section of 
the Cantre for Science. * 
Ms tlie mattes Educe CJonr the 
Inner London Education Au- 
thority and Research 

Machines Lid. Tho projerr 
will bo based In the Education- 
al Computing 8eotion, CBME . 
:halaea College, ond the postn 
re available ror one year. 


Salaries within the range: 
£7,190 - £9,425 p.B. (under 
review) with the addition of 
£1,186 London Allowance - 
Universities Superannuation 
pcheme. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forme from Dr, Mar- 
garet Cox, Educational Com-j 

B utina Section. Choi sen Cal- 
ige, s3 2 King's Road. Lon- 
don SW10 QUA. Completed 
applications required by 22nci 
NovemUerl 984, 1532261 ill 1 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art continued 


Norfolk County Council 


I J MVflJ W7I 


School 


of Art 


N Sl George Street H 

■ Norwich l@l 

^Jor[olkNR318^^^^^H 

HEAD OF FINE 
ART: GRADE IV * 

BA (Kons) Course in Fins Art 

Sslsiy: E14.7B9-CIB.576 

Itansble from 1 .S.B5 ellhei on s perma- 
nent fulltime basis or tot s period el 
two yearn. 

Please. nnd SAt (B" * B“) lot further 
particulars and application fgna lo be 
returned to Chief Admlniitratioi) 
Officer within 14 daye el the 
appearance of ihtaaiiirintiieiperii. - , 

3 i\ . 'A 


■ -I. 1.'-' • f 


' ' s ,r - r + 


■ .-re 
- ' .' -. i • ft 
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Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR FOREIGN STUDY (AIFS) 
Continuing Education Division 

GUIDE-LECTURERS FOR AMERICAN 
ADULT TOURS 

AlPS, the Kanslngion-basad oducaUonal travel organisers, are looking for 
experienced guide- lecturers to lead groups ol mature Americans on two/ 
Ihrae-week educational tours In Britain and Europe. Lecturers required with 
expertise In Gardens and Stately Homes, Art History. Antiques end Auc- 
tions, European Cuisines. French Wines, GoW, Classical Civilisation. Arts 
and Crafts. Candidates must be able to lead a tour, give lectures and have 
the contacts to arrange specialist visits. 

Fee; (760 plus travel (dr 3 weeks (a 2 -week tour plus t week's preparation). 
Tours are conducted In May, June and September. For application form 
apply to: Mark Simpson, AIFS, 37 Queens Gate. London SW7 5HR. i709fl 


Overseas 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Is Institute Policy 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

AS54.486 p.a. 

(Subject to Indexation) 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology is a corporate 
institution of hip hat education established in 1965 whose ob- 


/act is to provide a range of studies and research opportuni- 
ties lor those wishing to enter or advance in professional work. 
The governing body of the Institute Is the Council which Is 
comprised of members nominated by the Minister, member 
elected by staff and students and ex officio members. The 
President is the chief executive officer of the institute. 

The teaching and research work of the Institute is carried on 
In eight Faculties, namely, Architecture and Building. Busi- 
ness, Engineering, Humanities and Social Sciences, Law, Life 
Sciences, Mathematical and Computing Sciences and Sci- 
ence. In 1984 some 9000 students are engaged in studies 
leading to admission to Bachelor's and Master? degrees and 
the award of Graduate Diplomas 
The Council of the Mute now Invites applications for ap- 
pointment to the position of Vice-President The Vice-Presi- 
dent has a major role In creating policy (or academic planning 
and the Implementation of course work in the several tacuf- 
tJas. ln connection wHh tola work the Vka-PresWenV wilt as* 

I sume responsibility lor educational fftcttMes Including the 
Library and the Computer Centre. Additionally the Incumbent 
will work with the President In the general development and 
administration of the Ins-lltule and will deputise lor Ihe Pres- 
ident In Ihe latter's absence. 

It Is anticipated that applicants will possess high academic 
qualifications and can demonstrate experience in tertiary ed- 
ucation administration at an appropriate level. A dose appre- 
ciation o! the educational needs of Ihe Industrial and 
commercial comrnunlty would be expected. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 
Fares and a contribution toward removal expenses are pro- 
vided for overseas appointees. A Housing Loan Scheme Is 
also available. Wlh consent of Council, academic staff are 
permuted to undertake limited consisting work. 

Applications should inctudo full dataHa of academic and 
professional background. The names and addresses of three 
referees, from whom confidential reports may be obtained, 
should bo Included. In reply please quote reference No. 84/ 
1B9. Applications close loth November 1984. 

Details of conditions of employment and further information 
regarding this position can oe obtained from: • 

The Director, 

N.B.W Government Office, 

6B Strand, 

LONDON WX02NGU «*» 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 


TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 
IN DIAGNOSTIC 
RADIOLOGY 


Applicaiions are invited (or reaching appointments m ihe newly 
established Depariment ot Diagnostic RadiolQQy in the National 
University of Singapore. 

Candidates should possess an approved basic medical degree and 
approved relevant higher profesaronal/academic qualifications 
together with teaching and research experience. Appointments are 
likely to be made et Lecturer. Senior Lecturer or Associate Professor 
level depending on qualifications, seniority and experience. 

The successful candidate is expected to have expertise in the 
venous aepects of clinical diagnostic radiology, preferably also 
Including ultrasonography and C T scanning. For senior appoint- 
ments. familiarity with nuclear magnetic resonance will be an 
advantage. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer SS30.660 - 63.670 

Senior Lecturer 5$ 67,590 — 101.930 

Associate Professor 8889.300 - 1 23,000 

(STG£1 =» SS2.63 approximately) 

The commencing salary Is dependant upon the candidate's 
qualifications, experience, and the level of appointment offered. In 
addition, an appointee with an approved basic medical degree end 
approved relevant higher professtonal/academic qualifications will 
bo given the option to retain consultation fees up to 60% ol his 
gross annual emoluments or e fixed medical allowance. Ihe rates of 
which per annum are as follows- 

Lecturer 888,000 - 9.000 

Senior Lecturer 8618,000 

Associate Professor 8821.000 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Schema, the staff member and the 
University era each requited to contribute et (he present rate of 26% 
ol the staff member's salary, the atoff member's contribution helng 
subject to a maximum of SS1.260 a month. The sum standing to 
the staff member's credit in the Fund is tax-free and may be 
withdrawn when the staff member leaves Singapore/Malaysia 
permanently. 


Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits may 
Include: a settling -In allowance ol SSI. 000 (single) or SS2.000 
(married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging from 


AUSTRALIA 

royal Melbourne institute 
• OE TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

LECTURER 

; . DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY AND 
MINING 

Applications are Invited far a vacant position of Lecturer, initially fora 

The dtktej Include responsibility ’to the Hear! of Department far 
leaching In aspects of. extractive metallurgy, partkutaffy hydro and 
eJedto-mefallurgy,. A practical background with skills in Instrumenta- 
tion and procoa simulation and t>ptfmlwtlofi v wKti computers and 
/nkroprocessora is desirable. •• 

Applicants should hold a higher degree or flntdagn* In an approp- 
riate discipline phis have had soveraliyears of professional experience 
Jn a related field or have achieved art equivalent status. Appropriate 
disciplines would fnefuejo Metallurgical and ChemJcif Engineering. 
Academic staff are encouraged id engage In extern ally (uAded 
applied research activities and to undertake pn appropriate amount 
of consulting work Detailed enquires should be addressed to the 
Acting Head of Department. Mr. J. H&ister 'at the address below. 

Safety wfthlo the range* A$24,353-A$31,W4 p.iL 
Position descriptions may be obtained from Personnel Services 
Croup- 103) 663 5611 ext 243. Applications quoting gpj. No. 124/. 
12/AN to the Staff Officer, RMIT, BO-92 Victoria Street Carlton 3053, 
Vklpri 4 Auttrafla by 13th December, 1984. 


SSI 20 to S$218 p.m., education allowance (or up to three children, 
subject to a maximum ol SSI 0,000 per annum per child, passage 
assistance and baggage allowance for the transportation of per- 
sonal effacte to Singapore. 

Application forme and further Information on terms end condi- 
tions of aervloe may be obtained from: 

< he Dlrootor NU8 Overseas Office 

Personnel Department o/o Singapore High Commission In 

National University of London 

Singapore 6 Chatham Street, London 8W1 

Kant Ridge U.K. 

Singapore 0611 Tel: (01)236-4562 mu 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OP 
SINGAPORE 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
Applications are Invited for teaching appointments 
In Ihe Deportment of Sociology from candidates 
who should possess a relevant PhD degree and 
who specialise In the following areea; 

Urban Sociology 
Crime end Delinquency 
Social Psychology 
Sociological Theory 

ba 8' va " candidate* who have Interests end 
research experience In South-east Asia. 

Grose annual emoluments range n follows: 

Lecturer S$30.8fl0-63,570 

Senior Lecturer S$67, 680-101,830 

Associate Professor S$80,3OO-1 23,000 

(STGE-SS2.63 approximately) 

I5n«T™S» "I.7 "1" on ,h ‘ qualifies- 

none, experience and level of appointment offered. 

Leave medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 

Schama ' lhfl 818,1 mombar «"<* the 
to contribute. et the present rate of 
?o a m contribution being subject 

H?/ i S *.u 2B ,? fl The sum Standing to the staff 
“ n *" f und l ® tax-free end may be withdrawn 
When the staff member leaves Slngapore/Malaysla permanently. 

' K l'Iifn!! } Ype „ Qf Comn>c ) 0tfer « 1 ' o&W benefits may 
include, a aettllng-In allowance of SJ1.000 (single) of sS2ono 

2, S5218 p m ' location allowance passage assistance 

tSorfTS 1 ^Imh« h f a tranflP0r, 2 , l£ n , 0f P arM, to' affao,B l <> 

iffi 1 ra, „ 5 8ff members may undeheke consultation work, 

, - 
SSBpww-. . 

gttgf-r? . 

— Totl (01) 238 4882 17008 



UN1VERSITI SAINS MALAYSIA 

1. SCHOOLOF MEDICAL SCIENCES 

Applications am invited (01 the post of PROFESSOR/ ASSOCIATf 

PROFESSOR/LECTURER in any of the /allowing llelds:- 

ANATOMY. PHYSIOLOGY. CHEMICAL PATHOLOGY 
MICROBIOLOGY. PHARMACOLOGY SURGERY MEDICINE 
OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY PAEDIATRICS 
ANAESTHESIOLOGY ENT. RADIOLOGY. IMM UNO LOGY ANr. 
ORTHOPAEDIC 

A QUALIFICATIONS/EXPERIENCE: PROFESSOR ahould hw, 
MBBS/Ph.O. degree with wide experience m Unlvoreriy iMchmn ... 
research. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ihould have MBBS/PhD 22 
with several years flxpoilence teaching ai University level. LECTUftw 
should have MBBS/Ph.D. degree with interest in leeching and 
research. (Clinical staff will be required to undertake pailani care 
duties in Teaching Hospital and those with specialist o.ialificBtion. 
will bo fillglbJo for Clinrcal Allowance). 

2. SCHOOLOF ENGINEERING SCIENCES AND 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 

Applications am invited tor me following poata in the above mantlonsd 

School:- 

(1) PROFESSOR In Elacironlo Engineering 
(21 PROFESSOR in Rubber Technology 
13) PROFESSOR In Msteuels Engineering 

A. QUALIFICATIONS/EXPERIENCE: (1 1 For the post of Pralesxwm 
Electronic Engineering, applicants should bs qualified In the field ct 
Electrical Engineering with e.perllie In Control and Inavumentahon 
or Computer Communication. | 2 ) Candidates tor the post of Professor 
In Rubber Technology should have experience In Polymer Scianc* 
and Technology with expertise In rubber technology. Speclaliietlnn 
In one or more ol tha following areea would be preferred: 
Performance and Use of Rubber In Engineering; Polymtr Rheology 
and Processing: Mould Design and Product Manufacture. (3) For the 
post of Professor in Materials Engineering, candidates should hive 
expertise In Ceramics or Metallurgy. 

3. OTHER INFORMATION 

A SALARY RANGE PER ANNUM: PROFESSOR - from MJ41 260 to 
M46.920. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR - from M $35,040 to MS39 720 
and LECTURER - from MS 1 7,040 to MS33. 240. 

B. OTHER ALLOWANCES PER ANN UM: (1 ) Housing. +MS3.200 to 
+MS 12.000; (2) Entertainment: +MS8.600 to -t-M$12.000. For 
Lecturers, only those drawing a salary of MS31. BOO p.s. and 'above 
wilt be paid the two allowance 

C. OTHER BENEFIT8: Return passage, excess baggage assistance, 
paid annuel leave, free medical benefits lor a ted and family, gratuity 
and car loan facilities. 

D. TENURE: Contract lor 3 years and renswable. Send cuntcuhrm villi/ 
reference (3) and copies of degrees certificates and preiant salary lo 
Registrar, Unlveraitl Sain Maleytie. Mlndan, Penang. Malaysia. 

17112 


M Chisholm Institute 
of Technology 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Associate Director 

(Planning and Resources) 

(Ref: 84/87) 

The Institute Is Making to appoint a suitably qualified pataon tolhepooUtonoi 
Associate Director (Planning and Resources! The appointee will havareapon- 
altslllty for Ihe planning and manBaamanl of the Institute's human and other 
resources, encompassing finance, atatling, manogamenl Inlormatron am we 
Developmani Office. 

Applicants may come from diverse background*, bul It (a oxpoolad Ihal the 
appointee will offer 

* an appropriate academlo record . 

a Bound understanding of the alma and operallona of a larttaty aduoanoo 
Institution 

• evidence of a capacity lo provide leadership 
• proven experfenoa in policy developmani and deellng with gtwtntmem 
accrediting and funding eufhodifqa and other regulatory bodes. 

The apnoinimenl will ba made on allhar e I bred-term or tenured basis, lo tw 
determined al the time of offer of eppolntmenl- 
8s I ary: $AB3,4I0 pa. 

Other bene Ris, including auperannuallon, are evalleble. 

Intending applicants tftould lint conlecl Hie Staff Officer, tejephone 


the terms end conditions attaching to the appointment are available. 
Written applications, quoting the refeneqoe number, end Including P B fe2 l !S, 
and career details a nd the names and addresses of three referees, ahouwoe 
addressed lo the Staff Officer. 

Applications close on 7 December and 11 is expected thol joteraMwi *>■ 
contained In January 1 BS6 and an offer of appointment made mla-Faorua/y 
1066. 

Tha Institute reserves the right to make no appointment or to appoint by 
Invitation. 

Caulfield Campus, 

900 Dandenong Road, Caulfield East, 3145, 
Victoria, Australia. Phone (03) 573 2222. 


NEW SCHOOL 
FOR 

SOCIAL RESEARCH 

; The Graduate Faculty's Department ol 
Political Science in searching for an 
assistant professor who works In the field ol 
international political economy. Candidates 
with area specialities are encouraged to 
apply, but the search Is not limited to any 
particular definition of the field. At this stage, 
: candidates should submit a curriculum 
vfeo aod a one page statement svimmarizjnfi 
current: research to: Professor A; Poiiis, 
Department, of Political Science, The 
. Graduate Faculty, New School for Socia 
Research,, 86 West 12th Street, New York, 

>«a£J Lii« v. » I.M.TM W 






TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.10.84 


Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY of natal 
FINE ARTS AND 
HISTORY OF ARTS 
PIETERMARITZBURG 

ire Invited from wiliabiy 
person* rag»:dl«M at sox. 
JjL. n ca colour w nalranal origin 
u^pdinrnwni ip the poai of 

PROFESSOR 

for rtn* po*i *hould bo well 
^4 ibis w suporviM po»|- 
itudants and give acadamk. 
L^UhP io the dopartmenL A high 
of oomparence in ono or more 
{riXoHM practicxl «es* ol lira Fino 
lb «i4 Ari Administration would be a 
-awwvdsuon. Applicanw are 
m indicate whether they 
lo be congidarod for Ihe non- 
Mmaani haedahlp of tha department 
,wh naeda io ba Mod due to thli 

ThauiarvvvUI ba in the range: 
KSeU-fQ3B85 

tb tonviigndng aalary notch will be 
fcprullMonlhe quallficerione arvtfor 
Ofwunca of lha successful applicant 
tittfnm in annual aervica bonua ol 
iN of om month s salary ia payable. 

Ifftkadsn fornix condltlona ot 
imfc* rad further partloulara about 
la put act obtainable from the 
bptrat, Untvarrity of Natal P.O. 
lot 378. Piatemiaritibura 3200. 
Ufeptaia S3 320, with whom 
^Ulong on the prescribed form 
«uir ba lodgad not later than IBth 
Mwntw 1084. quoting raferanoe 
MI7V84 

Itfktfon forma for ovaraeaa opplF 
■em avaltahta from the secretary 
Soutb African Llnlvaraltlea Offlna 
OddNiiir Hoiua 27B High Holbom 
I MmWCIV7HE. 

17076 


University of 
Washington 

Dtptrtmant of Romance Lon- 
auxoea end Llterttura 

CHAIRPERSON 

. Department Chairperson, 
totnnlag Aupuet 1089. A 
irnior appointment fear n»i 
aimaiulhie uiMiolur with 
efelnii trail vo tepiiblllileM lit 
Outrtdepartimint of tvvonty- 
nri faculty memlnirM in 
Franch, spenlalt. Italian. I*ur- 
tMiiiaa, and Homanrn L.lnti- 
■■Uca. The Clinir In nxiirirtnil 
“ roeountno Bxrpllcinrn in 
riMwth onu tonctiinn unct t*» 
luriharthe rolo of tlio (tonnrl- 
■*« Within the Unlvnmtty. 

SUiry compotltlvn. 

rjppitcotlona should l,n m-nt 

onbarlE. Tgs4. (0339911119 


Conferences & 
^minars 


PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 

Department of History 

Junior Position in 
Modem German 
History 

The Department of Histoiy at 
PrtncBion Unveraivy solicits 
applications for o junior position in 
tha History of German since 1800. 
Applicants should have a 
completed PtvQ or be well along 
toward hmshlng their dissertation. 
Applicants should send a copy ot a 
curriculum vitna to arrive by 
November 20. to; 

Jerrold E. Saigei 
Department of History 
Princeton Unvereity 
Princeton, Now Jersey 08644 
U.B.A. 


The University of 
Tampere 

Language Centro 
unnouncan an opening for 
the 

POST OF ENGLISH 
LECTURER 


loti Bt.tiia 


Y or Lohudh, son- 

EfetiijWtVS. tei: 

wll " ou ‘ 


Tlic Language Conire pro- 
vldcia Enatleli languagn pro- 
flcloiu'y Including oral akllls to 
Btndenla of ail faciiltlna. Tlita 
fully tonurod post la Intended 
ror a notlvn Enutlati epeaker. 

Tlio pny Bcaln A 90 depend- 
Ilia on qualtftcatlnna and 
nontorlty ta from FIM 9.799 to 
9.200 nnr month ICB.84B to 
£14,132 yeurly). 

Ttie teaching duty is 44B 
lioui-a nnr vuar. In two 14- 
waeka terma. fiequirernunt« 
are u Higher university degree 
With English or b subject close 
to It aa tha main aubjoct and 
good roach tun skills. Appli- 
cant*! aro required to. nlvc a 
trial lecture at tlio University 
of Tampai'B, to ba evaluated 
Uy ttie Board of tho Longuagr 
Centre. Consideration will 
also be given to publicotlone 
or examples or tauchlno mate- 
rials which tho applicant has 
produced. 

Annllcntlons with CV onri 
Lertfrliul c 'ii i ilos r»f ilnnrwlH) 
nr" to t»H nililvuKK.nl to ihti 
Chtiiu nllnr ol tliu Uiiiveratliy 
tif Tninpnri' und biuiI to the 

Birr-rfL 

Ttimiiere, h Inland, by tho Iflth 
ol Nov umbo i- . 10B4. 

Ilitiulrl.iM to the *-»Qtt u “9 0 
Centrib plume SHB-ai- 
l9A4ft!j. Thi* UimllcButS ore 

wlVnYlmr ' 'lliay'nrn u vn liabli^tiB 


FOR DETAILS 
OF ADVERTISING 
INTHETHES 
PLEASE RING 
BERNADETTE 
ALEXANDER 
ON 

01-2533000 

EXT-227 


RESEARCH programme 
ON THE CHANGING URBAN 
AND REGIONAL SYSTEM 

J® Economic and Social Research Council Is launching a new 
research on ihe Changing Urban and Regional 


. .. • u is yrv uuuine researen propoaom q>» .«*■ »■---■ 
JJ of the programme Is to improve understanding of ine 
“Tipacts ol, and resoonsea to. economic and social change 




and development policy. The programme will comprise 
ffifdlnatsd series of local studies, set within the context of a 
pJ^J^lonal Iramawork developed by lha Programme 

fefitohera or research groups Interested In conducting a 
study ‘Within the programme should submit outline pro- 
J^ojr30 November 1S$4. , 

pu JU® f detaila contact Mr J PapadaeM, environment end 
i Secretariat, £$RC, i i • ■ . : 

riW^ v ®r u ®- L WldohHC4Y0fiD. ■ .. 


The Times Higher Education 


Supplement 


Special Book Numbers and Features for 1 985 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


APRIL 


JUNE 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


JUNE 

SEPTEMBER 


BOOK NUMBERS 

15 European Studies 
22 Philosophy 


Environmental Sciences (I) 
History (I) 

Maths and Physics (I) 

Social Policy 
English 

Psychology (I) 

Law 

Computer Studies (I) 

Sociology (1) 

Chemistry 
American Studies 
Economics (1) 

Biological Sciences (I) 

Education (I) 

Engineering 

Environmental Sciences (II) 
History (II) 

Maths and Physics (II) 

Psychology (I!) 

Economics (II) 

Biological Sciences (II) 
Sociology .(II) 

Computer Studies (II) 

Education (II) 


REVIEWS OF NEW JOURNALS 

21 Social Science and Humanities 
27 Sciences 


FEBRUARY 

MARCH 


FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
JUNE , 
NOVEMBER 
JULY 


Business and Technician Education 
Management Education 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

1 Women's Studies 
22 information Technology 

28 , »* . v 

.1 v ' »» ■ 

5 Industry and Higher Education 






